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ESSA! 
ON THE TEXT OF GREEK AUTHORS, AND 
ESTFECIALLY OF PEATIO 


I. THAT Greek MSS. are miswritten and misspelt in 
various degrees ;—that glosses and marginal interpreta- 
tions have crept into the text ;—that particular letters or 
combinations of letters, as for example A, A, A—I, T,— 
€, O, 0, C,—are often interchanged ;—that contractions 
are another source of confusion ;—that forms of words or 
usages which were allowed by Thucydides or Plato have 
sometimes received a more Attic impress from the hand of 
grammarians, or have decayed insensibly into the forms 
and usages of the common or Macedonian language ;—that 
the writing is more regular and uniform than can be sup- 
posed to have proceeded from authors who lived in the. 
days when grammar was only beginning to be studied ;— 
that the texts of the Classics have passed through changes 
sometimes in the uncial sometimes in the cursive [or 
minuscule] stage ;—that the copyists of many MSS. like 
modern editors had a love of emendation, which led them 
to improve upon the meaning or grammar of their author ; 
—that emendation is often needed, and that many emenda- 
tions are probably, almost certainly, right ;—these general 
facts would hardly be disputed by any one who has 
a critical acquaintance with Greek authors. 

But such general considerations do not justify the indis- 
criminate use of conjectural emendation. We have to 
distinguish the kind of mistake before we can determine 
whether it can be corrected. That mistakes often happen 
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is a safe text ; the inference which is sometimes drawn that 
they are liable to happen equally in all authors and in all 
MSS., and that all therefore afford equal material for the 
conjectural art, is a very erroneous one. The kind of 
mistake may also vary from the interchange of T and T 
which is corrected at sight up to a degree of confusion in 
which grammar and sense are lost in anarchy. And where 
such mistakes are most numerous and complicated they 
are generally beyond the reach of human sagacity to 
amend. Unless new and better MSS. are discovered, the 
corruption must remain a corruption to the end of time. 
Nor can the most ingenious conjecture ever attain the 
certainty of a reading well supported by MS. authority. 
The verifying faculty is only the knowledge and modera- 
tion of the critic, who may indeed have acquired the power 
of seeing in the dark, or at least of seeing better than 
others, but who may also have found in lifelong studies 
only the material of his own self-deception. An art or 
kind of knowledge which is attractive and at the same time 
wanting in certain tests of truth is always liable to fall into 
the hands of projectors and inventors. It may be culti- 
vated by many generations of scholars without their once 
making the discovery that they have been wasting their 
lives in a frivolous and unmeaning pursuit. From being 
subordinate and necessary it may come to be thought the 
crowning accomplishment of the scholar. But after all, to 
compare small things with great, ingenious conjectures are 
only like the hypotheses of physical science in the days 
when there were no experiments, which, while retaining 
their attractiveness, diverge further and further from the 
truth. 

A sanguine temperament and sometimes even a good 
memory flush the mind and interfere with the exercise of 
the judgement. A little knowledge will furnish objections 
to an old reading or arguments in support of a new one. 
The inventor has a natural fondness for his own inven- 
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tions and is ready to offer his reputation as a guarantee of 
their truth. He has got into a region in which the common 
sense of the many is unable to control him, and in which no 
one can demonstrate that he is only a visionary. And as 
learning or imitative talent or even genius for scholarship 
are often unaccompanied by philosophical power, which is 
the natural corrective of a lively fancy, the sanction of great 
names has not been wanting to great mistakes. There have 
been Atticists in modern as well as in ancient times, who 
have regarded grammar as a science of rules without excep- 
tions, and who have assumed a greater clearness and 
accuracy than ever existed in the text of ancient authors. 
Metrical canons which are not universally true have been 
applied with the rigour and severity of a law of nature. 
It has been forgotten that there was a transitional age of 
language in which syntax and prosody had not yet become 
separate studies, and that in every age the subtlety of lan- 
guage far exceeds the minuteness of grammatical rules. 
Writers like Sophocles or Thucydides or Plato have been 
even divested of the peculiarities of their own style, in 
order to satisfy some more general notion of sense and 
Greek. Not the value of the correction but the name and 
reputation of the critic have been regarded. The authority 
of Bentley, Porson, and Hermann has obtruded on the text 
of the Classics many unfounded emendations which have 
been allowed to remain, as a homage to their reputation. 
A just estimate of the value of emendations requires 
a consideration, (1) of the limits of the human faculties in 
this sort of divination. No definite measure can be given 
of them ; they must depend on the nature of the materials; 
but often the real limits are in inverse proportion to the 
ingenuity and facility of scholars in making emendations : 
(2) there must be a consideration of the nature of MSS. 
In textual as in historical criticism the invention or imagina- 
tion which has no foundation of facts can only build castles 
in the air. The emendations which lie on the surface have 
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been generally made by previous editors, while the deeper 
corruptions are hardly ever remediable. And in proportion 
to the character of the MS. the necessity or possibility of 
emendation will greatly vary. No generalities about the 
frequency of mistakes, or the possibility of glosses, or the 
probability in favour of the more difficult reading can be 
set against the readings of MSS., which may be erroneous 
but cannot be corrected out of nothing. (3) There must be 
a consideration of authors as well as of MSS. The range 
of language in some is too wide or irregular or uncertain 
to admit even of a fair probability in the emendation of 
them. The Doric or Aeolic dialect is not so well known 
to us as the Attic; and again, conjectures in prose and 
verse stand on a different footing. Nor will any one 
say that he is as certain of the use of language in Pindar 
and Theocritus as in Sophocles and Euripides, or of the 
metre in a line of a chorus as of an Iambic or Trochaic 
verse, or that a fragment is equally within the range of 
emendation with a passage that has a context. Yet the 
method of conjecture which was practised by the first 
editors seems to have continued as a habit of mind among 
scholars, who do not always remember that the field for 
new conjectures is ever narrowing, and that the ‘ woods and 
pastures new’ of fragments, to which they return, are the 
least likely to afford passages which can be corrected with 
certainty. Nothing can be more improbable than some 
of the conjectures of Madvig on Thucydides, when he 
discards a word because it is not found in later Greek and 
introduces a new word found in later Greek, but not in 
Thucydides. 

Some idea of the limits of human ingenuity in restoring 
a text or an inscription, may be formed in this way: let 
a person try the experiment of emending the text of an 
English passage previously unknown to him miswritten for 
the purpose. (You may vary the conditions of prose or 
metre, or give a fragment without the context, or select 
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from an author whose style is only known in short writings ; 
or take some writing such as an epitaph which has regular 
lines and set forms of speech; the words too may be 
wrongly divided or written without stops and without 
accents or breathings as in the Uncial Greek MSS.) One 
person is quicker at guessing the riddle than another, but 
in any case the critic will soon be at fault, for the simple 
reason that he has no materials for conjecture. No divina- 
tion or second sight or knowledge of style can supply one- 
half of a page from the other half, nor restore with certainty 
a single word or even letter unless absolutely required by 
the context, that is to say if any other word or letter would 
equally fit or make sense. The general meaning may in 
any of these cases be clear or probable; e.g. in the case 
of a torn letter, or of the Inscription of which Niebuhr 
attempts a restoration about the burning of the tribunes ; 
but the precise words are really irrecoverable wherever 
more than one word or letter or combination of words and 
letters may amend the miswriting or bridge or fill up the 
vacant space. The problem is not of the nature of the 
discovery of a cipher, the secret of which is really contained 
in certain letters or symbols which have been artificially 
transposed, or of the interpretation of a hieroglyphic, the 
signs of which are known, although the mode of reading 
them or the language in which they were written has been 
lost. The case of an Inscription again is widely different 
from a MS., because an Inscription is formal and regular 
and may be compared with other Inscriptions which are 
sometimes verbatim or literatim the same. Hence a single 
letter in a particular place may sometimes restore a whole 
line, but why? because the letter is found in that place 
in a line which is preserved elsewhere. Nor, again, 
is the restoration of the text of an author analogous 
to the restoration of a ruined building or statue, the 
form or structure of which is simple and uniform, and 
the lost features of which may be restored from a very few 
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indications assisted by the analogy of buildings or statues 
of the times. Such illustrations are misleading because 
they are not zz part materia, and when applied to the 
restoration of words they tend to obscure the real difficulty 
which is the variety and flexibility of language. To take 
an example: between two points in a line of Shakespeare 
there is a lacuna or erasure or corruption of five letters 
which admits of being filled up in twenty or thirty different 
ways; who can decide between them? A truly Shake- 
spearian word may be found by one of our critics whom we 
may suppose to be playing at the game of emendation ; in 
referring to the text the expression actually used may turn 
out to be less Shakespearian, or more common, or the 
reverse ; possibly a word not elsewhere occurring in any 
extant play. Two very popular and familiar emendations 
of Shakespeare will illustrate the point which I am dis- 
cussing : 
(1) Henry V, act ii, scene 3— 


‘His nose was as sharp as a pen 
On a fable of green fields’ (Ff.; om. in Qq.); 


‘And a’ babbled of green fields’ (Cj. Theobald): 

or altering the other word, 

‘On a table of green freze.’ (Collier MS.) 
A third expedient, adopted by Pope, is to omit the whole 
phrase ‘And... fields, with the Qq. Several other con- 
jectures by scholars of repute, including Malone, have found 
acceptance in their time. 

(2) Macbeth, act v, scene 3— 
‘My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere and yellow leaf.’ 
‘My May of life.’ (Cj. Johnson.) 

The change is slight and gives an attractive reading while 
avoiding an apparent incongruity. But similar incon- 
gruities arising from the condensation or crowding together 
of imagery abound in the Shakespearian text and are not 
always so easily got rid of:—e.g. ‘to take arms against 


a sea of troubles.’ 
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The critic can only succeed when a particular word is 
absolutely demanded by the context, or where the error is 
reducible to some rule. He will more easily restore the 
terminations of words than their roots; mere misspellings 
in which the sound remains are found to occasion no 
difficulty to the practised eye. And much further we 
cannot go. The instance just given shows how in a very 
characteristic and remarkable passage it is impossible.abso- 
lutely to decide about a single letter. Conjectural emen- 
dation is a kind of prophecy, and though there is a vast 
difference between the powers of ‘one man and another 
while they remain within the legitimate field of knowledge, 
there is not much difference when they take to foretelling 
future events. 

The argument from English to Greek and Latin scholar- 
ship is not really unfair, provided the difference be remem- 
bered between a language which has and which has not 
inflexions ; the unfairness, however, is really in favour of 
English conjectural emendation. The practice of emend- 
ing classical authors has come down from the revival of 
literature, and is fostered, at any rate in Englishmen, by 
the habit of Greek and Latin composition in early life. 
But every Englishman who applies his mind to the subject 
is a better judge of English than of Greek verse, for he is 
better acquainted with his native language than with a dead 
one. Even Bentley knew more of English than of Greek, 
and there is no paradox in saying that he was better 
qualified to edit Milton than to edit Homer—that is to say, 
not comparatively with others, but absolutely in reference 
to his own knowledge. In an evil hour he applied to an 
English poet the method or manner which he had acquired 
in editing the classics; and the result tends to detect his 
method and to raise a suspicion of his authority as an 
editor of the Greek and Latin classics. He finds a great 
deal of error in Milton; this he supposes to be due to the 
circumstance that Milton in his blindness dictated to his 
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daughters; a sort of general consideration introduced into 
the subject similar to the hypothesis of transposed leaves 
in Lucretius or Catullus. Bentley’s Milton cannot be 
separated from Bentley’s Horace ; the multitude of emenda- 
tions in the one tends to shake our faith in the multitude 
of emendations in the other. The many will hardly trust, 
in what they are unable to understand, a judgement which 
is so wild and fanciful in what is within their own range. 
The lesson is instructive, as showing what is indeed 
sufficiently apparent otherwise, that great powers may 
often coexist with extravagance and want of common 
sense. ; 

The English parallel may throw a further light on the 
problem which has been started. The text of Shakespeare 
presents many points of similarity with the text of an 
ancient author. The richness and obscurity of the lan- 
guage, the complexity of the meaning, the variety of 
readings, and the uncertainty which hangs over their 
origin, give rise to doubts like those which have tried 
the text of the classics. A harvest of emendations has 
sprung up; Shakespeare has been treated in the same 
bold style by Warburton as Milton by Bentley. But the 
ingenuity of critics has not supplied a generally received 
version; only in a very few instances have conjectures 
found their way into the text. 

Two other general facts may be adduced which are of 
weight in estimating the value of emendation in classical 
authors. 1. First the absence of emendations in the New 
Testament ; there are ‘old correctors’ of the Gospels and 
Epistles, but they are not scholars of the present or last 
century ; at least the important variations which occur 
in them are of an earlier date and spring from other 
causes; and the few emendations which have been sug- 
gested by scholars have not found their way into the text. 
Lachmann, when he made the attempt in the preface to the 
second volume of his New Testament, met with very little 
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success. [Of Cobet perhaps the same might have been 
said.| Nor does Bentley himself indulge in his bold ‘meo 
periculo’ style of criticism within the sacred precinct ; it 
is from manuscript not from conjecture that he proposes to 
restore the text of the New Testament. Yet there are 
certainly a few passages in the New Testament which have 
as much apparent difficulty as the corruptions of classical 
authors. (It is true that in some respects the text of the 
New Testament is unlike that of other Greek writers, 
especially in the number of MSS. and versions.) The 
quotations in other writers are also numerous, but these 
create the new difficulty of an embarras de richesses. The 
circumstance that critical emendation has not been held 
a safe or certain path in the most important of all Greek 
writings is a proof that there is danger and uncertainty in 
the application of such a method to the text of Greek 
authors generally. 

2. The tendency of criticism has of late years been 
adverse and not favourable to the use of conjecture. 
Manuscripts have been collated afresh and more precisely 
valued, and the result has rarely confirmed the previous 
conjectures of critics. There is no consensus of great 
critics in important emendations; those of Meineke and 
Ahrens are decried by Cobet; Porson has not generally 
been followed by Hermann in his corrections of the text. 
The ideas which inspired the last-named critic (Hermann) 
in his edition of Aeschylus are already out of date and 
certainly tend to undermine the authority of the great 
editor in Sophocles and Aristophanes. Madvig, the most 
prolific inventor of new emendations, who has laid down 
many sound principles which he fails to observe in practice, 
remarks that Bentley constantly violated the rules of his 
art, and that Hermann never had any; he also justly 
censures Dindorf in Ed. V of the Poetae Scenici for pretend- 
ing to emend passages without regard to the MSS. Most 
persons will find that the need of conjecture diminishes as 
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their familiarity with an author increases; the peculiarities 
of his style become more apparent to them; they receive 
on the authority of MSS. expressions which their first 
thoughts would have set down as destitute of grammar 
and meaning; and the judgement and industry of Bekker 
have probably done more for the text of Greek writers 
than was effected by the vast powers of Bentley. 

3. Lastly, some instruction may be gathered from ob- 
serving the most palpable forms of delusion which prevail 
among conjectural critics. Their judgement is not equal to 
their invention; they are often deceived by parallel passages; 
any special knowledge which they possess of Greek dialects 
or metres or lexicographers tends unduly to form their 
opinion. They are apt to introduce a point which is not 
wanted, or to create a false emphasis, or to impair the due 
subordination of the word to the sentence or figure of 
speech. They are hasty in assuming that an author could 
not have used this or that expression or formation ; and 
they think a regular and perfect phrase or figure or 
parallel better than an irregular one. They sometimes 
insist on uniformity of construction where uniformity is 
not required, or they miss the slight and subtle change from 
the ‘oratio recta’ to the ‘oratio obliqua,’ or conversely. 
A random statement of a lexicographer or grammarian or 
other ancient author is sometimes affirmed against the 
clearest evidence of the manuscript. Their perception of 
the context is often overpowered by their sense of some 
anomaly or obscurity. They do not always study an 
author from himself; the subtleties of which Plato and 
Sophocles are capable in the use of language or grammar 
are not made a separate matter of investigation. The 
transitional periods of grammar and language are con- 
founded by them with those in which the uses of language 
are fixed. They do not fairly renounce impossible pro- 
blems, but seem rather to find a stimulus to their imagination 
in hopeless corruptions of the text. They sometimes restore 
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an author from himself and argue from the use of a word 
in one passage to the use of the same word or phrase in 
another. Their own self-confidence in the most slippery 
of all arts is a reason why they should suspect themselves, 
and may well raise a suspicion in the mind of others ; 
‘meo periculo, ‘away with all this, ‘apage putidissimam 
the disdain of objectors; the repeated 


by 


interpolationem ; 
promise to free a beautiful passage from deformities ; the 
improvements and re-writings of the text ; the ‘nihil tam 
metuens quam ne de se diffidere videretur, are not indeed 
inconsistent with a real knowledge and study of Greek, 
but they are doubtful proofs of the judgement or trust- 
worthiness of the critic. The tendency appears to grow 
upon them with years; their last performances are often 
a caricature of their earlier ones. They speak of an 
intuition which is peculiar to themselves ; which a person 
who is not similarly gifted might be more ready tu 
acknowledge, if the intuition of one critic were not some- 
times at variance with the intuition of another; the older 
editors, as for example Casaubon in Polybius, frequently 
introduce emendations without distinguishing them from 
the text of the MS., and many late emendations, as of 
Hermann in Sophocles, are fast becoming established in 
the printed books without brackets or other signs of un- 
certainty. Nor does there seen any reason why the self- 
confidence of a discoverer should be accepted as a warrant 
of the truth of a discovery in restoring the text of the 
classics any more than in science or life. 


II. The general purport of what I have been saying is 
that the more we reflect upon the nature of conjectural 
emendation of the classics—the more we put it to the 
test, or try it by the analogy of English—the more we 
think of the follies into which great scholars have been 
betrayed by the love of it—the narrower are the limits 
which we are disposed to assign to it. The nature of the 
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manuscripts has now to be considered. At first sight the 
accurate preservation or transmission of the words or ideas 
of ancient writers during a period of 2000 years might be 
deemed impossible. Yet experience supplies many facts 
which make this credible. The text of the Vedas is 
known to have remained unaltered since the fourth century 
before Christ. Unlike the Greek Scholiasts, the Vedic 
commentaries of more than 2000 years ago have exactly 
the same readings which are found in Vedic MSS. at 
the present day. This is the more remarkable when the 
observation is also made that, owing to the material on 
which they are written, they must have been frequently 
copied: no Sanscrit MSS. have the antiquity of Greek 
ones: and more remarkable still when it is considered that 
the commentary is purely fanciful and stands in no relation 
to the original text. And there are many Greek MSS., 
such as the Paris A of the Republic of Plato, which are 
remarkably good and gain in authority in proportion as 
they are better known. There is no probability therefore 
of accuracy or inaccuracy in a Greek MS. prior to an 
examination of the contents. No general assumption that 
copyists were ignorant or that ‘mistakes often happen’ 
should be allowed antecedently to influence the mind. 
Thus the question which we started returns from very 
general considerations to very minute ones. The greater 
part of the science of textual criticism is contained in 
the valuation of MSS. That corruptions, confusion, 
glosses, interchanges of letters, emendations of gram- 
marians and copyists are to be found in Greek MSS. 
will be readily allowed; the point at issue is whether 
a particular interchange of letters or the insertion of a 
gloss or any other special corruption is incidental to the 
writing of a certain scribe or of the copy which he used. 
An editor may feel disposed to substitute OCIOC for 
O€10C ; he has to ask himself the question whether this 
particular form of corruption occurs elsewhere in the MS. 
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Or he may feel a conviction that certain awkwardly 
introduced words are a gloss; again, he will have reason 
to doubt the correctness of his conviction should no 
similar example of a gloss occur elsewhere in the same 
MS. Once more, he may feel disposed to adopt the 
better or easier reading—say of a late manuscript: his 
hand will be held if he finds that the manuscript which is 
his authority offers in many other places better and easier 
readings where other good MSS. are perplexed or obscure. 
For then the intelligibility of the copy is possibly due 
to the corrector and not to the original text. The student . 
or editor has to consider not all the possible errors which 
may be thought likely to occur in Greek MSS., but 
those which he discovers in the manuscript which he is 
perusing. There is no error of which some copyists are 
not capable in times and places when Greek was becoming 
barbarized ; but the mass of Greek MSS. were written 
by moderately learned persons who were copying their 
own language. And the MSS. of the greater writers, 
with the exception of some passages of Aeschylus and 
Euripides, are as a fact extremely free from error, and 
would be thought still more so, if their correctness were 
measured by the style of the writer and not by an 
imaginary grammatical standard. 

Some application of the doctrine of chances may serve 
as an illustration of the probabilities of error in MSS. 
(1) There is obviously a probability that the copyist will 
fail in difficult passages; the mind and eye require great 
discipline before they can write exactly words or forms 
of words which are unintelligible or unknown or im- 
perfectly known to them. (2) But there is no greater 
probability that the copyist will err in the violation of 
a canon of grammar or of prosody, unless indeed in cases 
where the usage or grammar or metre has changed in 
later literature, than in any other way. (3) Thus, let us 
suppose the case of a manuscript which contains in all 
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a hundred errors or miswritings; and further that no less 
than twenty of these are found to consist in omissions of 
av, or uses of dv with the present indicative, or of rvyxave 
as a verb of existence, or of od mw) with the present or 
ist Aor. Act., or of unions of dissimilar tenses, or of words 
of doubtful analogy, or of any other violations of supposed 
laws of grammar—the question arises whether the pro- 
portion of grammatical errors which has been described 
is not greater than can be accounted for on any rational 
principle. Why should as many as 7°, of all the mistakes 
which occur be found to affect the rules of grammarians? 
Why, for example, should the copyists have been guilty of 
forty errors which are violations of the celebrated law of the 
Cretic in Tragic Iambic Verse? When it is remembered 
that the refusal to admit a spondee which is broken into 
two words in the fifth place is a sort of last refinement in 
the structure of the verse, the probability appears to be 
that such a law would be occasionally broken, rather than 
uniformly observed. 

There is a further consideration which seems to 
strengthen this view of the subject. There are gram- 
matical anomalies which are not found to exist equally in 
earlier and later Greek writers. The usages of Demosthenes 
are more regular than those of Thucydides or Plato. But 
this cannot be attributed to the greater care or skill of 
the transcribers; there is no reason why the words of 
Demosthenes should have been preserved to us with more 
accuracy than those of Plato. The only reason is that 
the MSS. exhibit a real difference of usage in earlier and 
later writers. Whether in historical or textual criticism, 
in the New Testament or in classical authors, those inti- 
mations which are opposed to the prevailing use or feeling 
of an age witness to their own truth. Many reasons may 
be given why the copyist should have altered the forms or 
usages of Thucydides into those of his own age; but there 
is no reason why he should have returned to older forms ; 
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why for example he should have used «i with the sub- 
junctive or omitted dv with the optative, except that such 
apparent anomalies existed in the original copies. That 
the traces of such anomalies in Plato or Thucydides or in 
the Greek tragedians are already becoming faint is a fact 
which agrees with the contemporary rise and progress 
of grammatical studies. The golden age of Attic tragedy 
was never completely purged of the remains of Epic 
irregularity ; that the anomalous uses which are found in 
the MSS. retain this character is in some degree a proof 
of their genuineness. 

Another consideration distinct from the mere correctness 
of a manuscript is antiquity. The superiority of the older 
MS. is traceable to the circumstance that the copy is not 
only nearer to the original but also to the Uncial MS. 
A manuscript like Paris A, which is supposed to have been 
written in the ninth century, or the Bodleian which bears 
the date A.D. 896, retains many Uncial forms, and has 
probably been transcribed from an Uncial MS. And the 
observation may be worth making that another interval 
of equal length would nearly reach back to the autograph 
of Plato. Many chances of error are thus excluded. The 
size of the character and the comparative absence of con- 
tractions prevents the letters from being minced into an 
illegible scrawl. On the other hand the indications which 
are afforded of the divisions of words by breathings and 
accents or of sentences by stops are generally wanting in 
the Uncial MSS. Nor in such matters can MSS. be held 
to be of any authority. It is unfortunate also that in 
minute questions of orthography an appeal has ever been 
made to them. For such questions (1) are of little import- 
ance; the correct writing of émemdv0n or of kdra adds 
nothing to our appreciation of Greek authors and scarcely 
anything to philology; (2) they can seldom be determined 
precisely; the MSS. are constantly at variance with 
one another and with the precepts of the grammarians ; 
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(3) uniformity and etymology are better principles of spelling 
than are supplied either by the MSS. or by the Atticist 
grammarians; (4) there is no reason to suppose that the 
classical authors of an earlier period could have known or 
conformed to exact rules of orthography. Such inquiries 
have certainly been carried far enough and need no longer 
be suffered to detain us from more important subjects. 
They would be thought ridiculous if applied to the printed 
text of English authors of two or three centuries ago. 
Besides the estimate of a particular manuscript as distinct 
from manuscripts in general, there remains a further esti- 
mate to be formed of the value of manuscript authority in 
a particular passage or word. There are peculiar causes 
which may lead to error in certain places; an entangle- 
ment in the meaning of a passage will often confuse the 
copyist’s head or hand; he will be apt either to miswrite or 
amend the words at which he stumbles; and as common 
words are often substituted for uncommon ones, common 
forms will also take the place of uncommon or curious 
ones. Similar letters at the end of one word and the 
beginning of another; repetitions of syllables; similar 
beginnings in two successive sentences, are also a frequent 
cause of error or omission; the omission of a word is far 
more usual than the insertion of one. The omission of 
a word may often lead to the insertion of the same word in 
another order or in a clause which has a common govern- 
ment. Again, words written at the side sometimes find 
their way into the text, or two passages which are really 
similar are absolutely identified. (Of this many examples 
occur in the Gospels.) Among various readings that ong 
is preferable of which the origin may be explained on some 
one of these principles or which seems to be the centre or 
kernel of the rest. Above all the similarities of certain 
Greek letters both in the Uncial and the Cursive hand 
render particular words much more liable than others to 
be misspelt; which first misspelling by rendering the 
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passage unintelligible naturally introduces some further 
error. Two such lists, one of Uncial, the other of Cursive 
letters, should be present to the student’s eye; the Uncial 
letters AAA; TT; €8OC; HN; TI, TT, IFT; K, 1=; AA, AA, AA; 
NI,M; TT, IT, Tl, IF; ¥T;—the Cursive letters which offer 
a second chance of error being A, p, v; (8) vk; Wo; a, ev; Te. 
The use of Cursive [minuscule] letters together with 
Uncial letters is a stage of writing which must also be 
considered. A further source of error is the habit of con- 
tracting certain words both in Uncial and Cursive writing 
©, IP, IPOS, ANQ, K>, IHA, OTN (Oeds, TaTHp, TaTpos, 
avOpar@, KUptos, “lopaijd, otpavm), and the abbreviation of 





terminations. 

The famous rule ‘potior lectio difficilior, seems to 
require some limitation. For there is plainly a degree of 
difficulty or obscurity which may render the acceptance of 
a reading improbable; nonsense which is just construable 
is not to be regarded as preferable to sense when offered 
by a MS. Some correction or alteration must be made in 
the rule. (1) First of all, not the more difficult reading is 
to be preferred, but the more remote one or the one least 
likely to have been invented. (2) But the question which 
is the more difficult reading can never be confined to this 
one point; repetitions of letters or syllables may tend to 
substitute the more remote or difficult reading for the 
simpler one. (3) The rule presupposes a certain degree 
of knowledge and intelligence in the copyist who makes 
the substitution, which does not always exist. (4) The 
meaning and agreement with the context or style of the 
author cannot be left out of sight in the comparative 
estimate of MSS.; nor lastly the character of the MS. 
which in some cases may be discovered to be valueless 
by the uniform adoption or insertion of easier readings. 
(5) A large allowance must be made for accident; the 
greater number of mistakes do not arise from the principle 
of the adoption of the easier reading but on no principle 
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at all. This famous rule seems to be chiefly suggestive 
and certainly cannot be allowed to supersede in particular 
passages the estimate of the value of MSS. taken as 
a whole. The canon of the more difficult reading really 
points to one element among many in the consideration of 
the text. It is not enough to say, ‘this is the more difficult 
reading and therefore the true one.’ But ‘this is the more 
difficult reading, which at the same time makes good 
sense and is in harmony with the general style.’ 

Lastly—(a) the Scholia, (8) quotations in other Greek 
authors, especially lexicographers and grammarians, (y) 
Latin versions, may be reckoned among the occasional 
subsidia. 

(a) The Scholia may be regarded as a witness to the 
genuineness of the text of Greek authors; also as a living 
link with the past ; moreover in a few passages they have 
preserved a reading which is lost in the MSS. ; their lan- 
guage has also been tortured into the support of conjectural 
emendations, and the occurrence of a word in the explana- 
tion of the Scholiast has been an argument for the intro- 
duction of it into the text. It need scarcely be remarked 
that they are of every degree of antiquity and value and 
embrace observations of the most widely different kinds, 
learned and puerile, ethical and grammatical, according to 
the temper of the author. The value of each Scholiast, 
like that of each MS., must of course be judged alone, 
remembering, as is obvious in the Scholiasts on Homer, 
that he may often repeat or preserve the opinions of older 
or wiser writers than himself. Many of them, like the 
Scholiasts on Thucydides or on Aristotle, while deficient 
in grammatical knowledge and falling according to our 
standard into remarkable grammatical blunders, have 
a curious dialectical insight into the meaning of passages ; 
they are not unfrequently chargeable with the objection 
‘Too much logic, or illogical logic. That with all Greek 
literature lying open before them, themselves the students 
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of an art which, commencing with the Sophists and Alex- 
andrian grammarians, lived and flourished for above 1500 
years, they should have added so little to our knowledge 
either of the classics or of language generally, is a valuable 
warning of the tendency of such studies when pursued in 
a false and narrow spirit by those éco1 pi €xovo. bapyakov 
7 eidévar atta oid éort. A labour which is wholly dispro- 
portioned to the result is apt to infect the judgement and 
to pervert the wider comparison of the other branches of 
knowledge which is the safeguard against the errors of 
exclusive study. A man will hardly be persuaded to form 
a humble or uncertain estimate of the labour of many years 
of his life. Nor can any mere servile and unreflecting toil 
add much even to the stores of learning. No man who is 
a mere scholar can ever be a great scholar, because scholar- 
ship is not separable from other branches of knowledge, 
e.g. from history and philosophy. The school which is 
represented by Niebuhr and K. O. Miller in Germany 
were quite right in regarding antiquity as a whole; their 
error lay not there, but in the introduction of theories and 
conjectures in the place of facts and in not considering 
the nature of evidence. 

(8) Quotations in old Greek writers can only be used 
with great hesitation as a means of correcting the text of 
an author. The pre-Alexandrian readings of Homer can- 
not with any certainty be restored from Plato or Aristotle. 
Quotations, in the strict sense of the term, are frequently 
altered to suit the context or structure of the sentence ; 
moreover they often lose or change a word owing to a lapse 
of memory in the author who cites them. The citations 
of lexicographers, again, unless strongly supported by 
internal reasons, are rarely to be set against the evidence 
of the MSS. And although in the days of Suidas the 
familiar knowledge of Greek literature was beginning to be 
narrowed within the range of authors which have been pre- 
served to us (any one who will be at the pains of counting 
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will find that the proportion of passages in Suidas which 
are from extant works or parts of works far exceeds the 
proportion which these works bear to the mass of Greek 
literature), yet the materials which were used by them were 
very large and the difficulty of accuracy proportionably 
increased. Nor can the testimony of grammarians about 
the uses of forms or words in particular authors be safely 
trusted when opposed to the evidence of the MSS., because 
(1) they have probably attempted to impress an Attic 
character on earlier writers; or (2) they may have drawn 
their precepts from copies in which the original forms had 
been altered. 


III. One more general head remains to be considered ; 
this is the different character of different authors or writings, 
under which the principal points for consideration seem to 
be the following :—First, the different ages of authors and 
our knowledge of contemporary literature. No one, for 
example, would attempt to restore the poems of Homer to 
the earliest or original form or indeed to any other but that 
of the Alexandrian period. Though there may be reason 
to think that the change which they have undergone is not 
great, there are no materials worth speaking of which 
would enable us to fix the text of the Iliad and Odyssey 
which was present to the eyes of Herodotus or of Plato. 
No critical ingenuity can penetrate the grammatical cover- 
ing which the Alexandrian critics have interposed around 
them or distinguish the original from the restored forms of 
words. Again, of Attic literature alone there were at least 
three periods ; first, the antegrammatical or transitional, 
which includes Aeschylus and Sophocles, and in Attic prose 
may be admitted to descend as low as Plato. Secondly, the 
age of orators, in which the language attained the perfection 
of grammatical and rhetorical accuracy. Thirdly, the age 
of the Atticizers, who have an affectation of purism, and 
mix up with the imitation of an earlier age the uses and 
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forms of their own. The text of each of these classes of 
authors has some peculiar features. The grammar in the 
first period is less reducible to rule and the use of words 
more audacious and inventive than in that of the second ; 
there is more uncertainty in limiting the freedom of lan- 
guage; the forms and constructions of the old Epic poetry 
are not altogether banished from the tragedians; in Thu- 
cydides, again, is felt the oppression of an age which is 
beginning to philosophize and sometimes loses hold of 
grammar in the attempt to arrange multifarious relations 
of thought. The Tragic dialect is tinged by Homericism, 
and the influence of Attic verse has not yet completely 
harmonized the language of prose. These causes interfere 
with the attainment of that perfect type of Attic regularity 
which the grammarians of later ages found or made and 
sought to impose upon earlier ones. And the greater the 
liberty the greater also the difficulty not only of fixing the 
limit of usage but of restoring by conjecture what has 
become corrupted. The second may be regarded as the 
normal period of Greek grammar. (2) These differences 
of ages or periods of literature run into other differences of 
individual style or character. One measure of language 
must be applied to Aeschylus or Pindar; another to 
Sophocles; a third to Euripides—one to Thucydides, 
another to Xenophon; one to narrative writings, another 
to speeches or philosophical reflections. It is not by 
a general knowledge of Greek, for example, that an idea 
can be formed of how,.a particular author would have 
written in certain passages, as far as such an idea can be 
formed at all, but from the attentive study of the usages 
of individual authors. The abruptness of Aeschylus, the 
fanciful and tortuous associations and order of words in 
Pindar, the novelties, subtleties, experiments, refinements 
of Sophocles, the freedom in the use of cases and the sub- 
stitution of a logical for a grammatical connexion which 
characterizes the language of the two first extant tragedians 
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as well as of Thucydides, could not have been anticipated 
from any general knowledge of the principles of Greek 
grammar. Each writer is characteristic in some degree in 
his grammar as well as in his style. The uses of grammar 
like the meaning of words are (1) chronological in some 
degree and require to be considered in chronological order ; 
(2) they are individual and vary (though in a less degree) 
with the character and subject matter of an author. And 
these considerations tend to impose a check on those who 
are ready to maintain with authority what an author may 
or may not have written. 

Peculiarities of dialect and metre remain to be briefly 
considered. As to the first (1) we obviously possess no 
means of determining the forms or uses of the Doric and 
Aeolic with the precision of the Attic; the remains of their 
literature are small and the notices of the grammarians 
comparatively unfrequent. (2) It is difficult to decide the 
limits of that common Doric dialect which the Tragic 
writers retained in their choruses, and which in a still more 
Doricized form is the language of Pindar. (3) The dialects 
themselves were never subjected to the influence of gram- 
marians; nor equally with the Attic to the influence of 
writing. (4) The Tragic dialect, again, always retained 
some degree of metrical licence and also of Epic usage, 
which are seen in the double forms—yovos, podvos: Ketvos, 
éxeivos, &c., and in the occasional omission of the augment. 
(5) General distinctions between the earlier and later Attic 
forms cannot be always determiged with certainty on the 
debateable ground of Plato and Aristophanes. But the 
general rule may be laid down that, e.g. dmaAAayOels and 
not azadAaye’s would be commonly found in writers before 
400 B.C. (6) That any distinction has been preserved is 
a testimony to the incorruptness of the MSS., which indeed 
contrasts with the changes in English books: no reprint of an 
English book of three centuries since, if not a professed fac- 
simile, would retain the antiquated spelling of the original. 
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The other question of the extent of metrical licence has 
also an important bearing on the doctrine of emendation. 
Metre is a help to the emender’s art, and whatever may be 
the uncertainty of emendations in metre it is less than of 
emendations in prose. For one datum which the metre 
gives is wanting in prose. Still the metre also introduces 
a new element of difficulty. For supposing the laws of the 
metre to be known the language must conform to those 
laws ; and what are the laws of metre must be gathered 
partly from the writings of metricians and grammarians, 
partly from an induction of the facts. This subject may 
be divided for the sake of convenience into two heads: 
(1) the more exact metres of the dialogue, (2) the laxer 
metres of the choruses. It is remarkable that great pre- 
cision has been attained in the conventional quantity of 
words and that in either kind of metre there is rarely 
a suspicion of difference or error. 

1. The metres of the dialogue have general and inviolate 
rules about the admissibility of feet; they have also 
precepts which relate to the divisions and composition of 
feet. Whether these latter are of the same inviolable 
nature as the former is doubtful; they seem to be not so 
much metrical canons as unconscious refinements of the 
ear. The fact that some of them, as for example the rule 
that trisyllabic feet shall be included in single words, do 
not apply equally to all the tragedians, tends to show that 
they are not matters of rule but of ear. In the latter case 
they would be general rather than universal, and the lines 
which do not conform to them would not therefore be 
held to be corrupt. The probability of such rules being 
universal evidently depends partly on the nature of the 
rule, chiefly on the number of exceptions. The law of the 
Cretic, which has been already mentioned, may be cited as 
an example of a rule with several exceptions, while the 
rarity of the Anapaest in the third place of the Tragic 
Iambic would probably justify the inference that the 
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exception is only a corruption of the text. Again, is it 
not probable that some syllables may have had common 
or different quantities which have generally been held to 
be of a fixed or uniform one; if words such as apn, tyiv 
and 7miv are admitted to have had two quantities, may not 
veapds also have been common or uncertain? Such an 
inference seems a fair one where the exceptional quantity 
is strongly supported by the MSS. even in a single 
passage. It agrees generally with the fact that in the 
termination -ivos there are two quantities ; we say yxeipeptvds, 
but also dpOptves and dmwpivos. 

2. The choruses of the Greek plays have a rhythmical 
rather than a metrical character; that is to say, the 
metre is hardly enough defined to be distinguishable from 
rhythm. Many of the metres used in them admit of such 
numerous exchanges of feet, and the transitions from one 
rhythm to another are so frequent, that there would 
generally be great uncertainty as to the corruption of 
a line in which the metre alone appeared to be at fault. 
There is more guidance however afforded by the corre- 
spondence of strophe and antistrophe. Still doubts will 
remain; (a) are the quantities of words absolutely certain ? 
(4) has the beat of the verse no effect on them? (c) is no 
Homeric licence ever admitted? (d) are the corresponding 
feet exactly known? Such doubts are only suggested 
here; the tendency of them is to abate our confidence in 
the discovery of corruptions in the choruses of which the 
metre is taken as the proof. 

In conclusion, let me observe that though I have en- 
deavoured to show how small the power of divination is, 
and though I deeply lament that the lives of so many 
ingenious men should be thrown away in such a fruitless 
task, and though I think that the supposed corruptions of 
the text have been greatly exaggerated through this 
very ‘cacoethes’ or ‘lues emendandi, yet I am far 
from maintaining that the Greek classics are in general 
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free from corruption or that there can never be any 
place for conjectural criticism. But a passage must be 
proved corrupt first before it is made the subject of the 
emender’s art: and the emendation must be the least 
possible (for no other has any chance of being true); it 
must follow the letters of the MSS., it must accord with the 
style and language of the author. 


IV. The principles or suggestions offered for consideration 
in the preceding pages may now be illustrated from Plato. 
The text of the Republic will be conveniently treated 
under three heads, (1) the MSS. and recensions of the 
text, (2) the anomalies of language which affect the text, 
(3) the more remarkable conjectures, an examination of 
which will tend to illustrate the general principles which 
have been followed in this edition. 

Of all the MSS. of Plato first and without a second is 
the Codex Parisiensis A. It contains the Cleitophon, 
Republic, Timaeus, Critias, Minos, Laws, Epinomis, 
Definitions, Epistles, the Dialogues ‘De Justo’ and ‘De 
Virtute, Demodocus, Sisyphus, Halcyon, Eryxias, Axiochus. 
It is written on parchment in double columns, the scholia 
being in small capitals, and has the annotation written at 
the end, ®p666n 7) BiBAos atrn i176 Kwvotavtivov pntpoTwoAlrov 
iepaméAews TOD Kal @ynoayevov. ‘This book was corrected 
by Constantine, metropolitan of Hierapolis, who was the 
purchaser of the book. About the precise antiquity of 
the MS. there is some uncertainty; Bekker who is the 
highest authority on such subjects places the date as early 
as the ninth century on the ground that the writing is 
more ancient than that of the Bodleian or Clarkian MS. 
which has the date 896 written at the end. (In the latter 
which contains nearly every other dialogue the Republic 
and the Laws are wanting.) The Codex A is certainly 
one of the noblest of extant MSS. And considering the 
fate of other Greek authors we may congratulate ourselves 
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on having the whole writings of Plato preserved in two 
MSS. of the ninth century. 

The authority of Paris A may be justly said to balance 
that of all other MSS. put together. The successive 
editors of Plato—Stallbaum, Schneider, Baiter, Hermann, 
seem to estimate more and more highly the value of this 
MS. The last-named scholar has made a closer approxi- 
mation to its text than was ever exhibited before. Nor is 
this high estimate exaggerated, as may indeed be shown 
by a simple test. Any one who will take the very slight 
trouble of comparing the recension of the First Book at 
the beginning of the Zurich edition with the text will find 
that after making allowance for differences of orthography 
the real substantial errors are exceedingly few, being in 
all not more than two or three. There is considerable 
variation in minute points, as for example (1) the first 
person of the pluperfect tense which has been Atticized in 
the first hand of the MS. (éwpaxn, éwemdvOn A}, Ewpdxeiv, éTe- 
7ovdew A*); (2) also in the forms of some substantives, e.g. 
epedia, ednfia: (3) in the use of the « subscript which is 
most frequently adscribed ; (4) most of all in the omission 
or addition of the aspirate, causing a frequent confusion of 
avrés and atrés, &c.: and (5) not unfrequent confusion in 
accentuation. Whether érav bo. «.t.A. 333 D, which is 
found in several other MSS., including Vat. ©, or ovkodv 
followed by an optative without dv (ib. E) be a mistake is 
uncertain. But after making these deductions there remain 
only about three passages which must be admitted to be 
substantial errors; these are 327 A 7rtwy for jrrov, olov Te 
ov probably for otov ye ov 336 E; the interchange between 
T and I being of the commonest of MS. errors, and 
probably azoxplvecOa for aroxpiwetcOar 337 C. (These last 
variations are cited on the authority of the Zurich edition ; 
none of them are to be discovered in the collation of the 
Paris MS. made by Diibner for Didot, the various readings 
in which are almost confined to matters of orthography.) 
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On the other hand there are several probable corrections 
of the received text, e.g. éddelmerae for ev Almera 327 C, 
probably the two examples of the omission of dy noted 
above (333 D, E), the explanatory dovvderoy in which yap is 
wanting (éeday ai emOuplar for emedav yap at emOvucar 
329 C), the substitution of mative for momaive, all of 
which are supported by the canon of the more difficult 
reading. 

Nearly the same result follows from the examination of 
the Second Book, in which several erasures and a somewhat 
greater number of errors are found, e.g. there are six 
omissions: (1) dé:kéa 8 émauvetrar 358 A, (2) the words ad péya 
dvvavra after ai teAeral 366 A, (3) etvar after dco dare 366 E, 
(4) adAa 76 d0xetv 367 C which is inserted in the margin, 
(5) the words mapa rév Bactkéa 360 B which are also found 
in the margin, (6) kal rHv ToikiAlay 373 A. The number of 
these omissions tends to weaken the authority of the MS. in 
other cases of omission ; number (4) which is an antithetical 
clause and is added at the side also throws light on the 
character of the omission in number (1). The tendency to 
omission and especially to the omission of parallel clauses 
or words may be observed in several other passages of the 
MS., e.g 400 D 16 evdppooroy [Kal dvdppoorov]. Again 
there are errors of orthography, odedlas for ddpedeias 368 C, 
Avoetor for Avoror 366 B, dudwrépwv for audorépwy 379 D, 
iayBia 380 A, interchanges of v for vy and of breathings and 
accents; also one or two of a more serious character, e.g. 
7@ dixaim for T@ Gdikm 363 A, TO T¥yy Tod Avdod 359 D where 
the error of the other MSS. is retained. On the other 
hand it is possible that in éay kat i) d0K6 365 B, dmocyolunv 
367 D, this MS. has preserved the true reading. 

[Professor Jowett’s MS. here ends abruptly: for further 
observations on the text of the Republic see Essay II, 
pp. 67 ff. of this volume. | 
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ol ye Taundvnpo. ... mpatrev advvaro, Plato argues 
that there is no such thing as a kingdom of evil (compare 
Matthew xii. 25,26—‘ Every kingdom divided against itself 
is brought to desolation; and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand; and if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself: how shall then his kingdom 
stand?’); also that there is no unmixed evil in the indi- 
vidual. Cp. Lys. 220E, 221 A mérepov,... €av Td kakov aTdAnTaL, 
ovoe Tey Ere EoTat ovde Supyy, OVSE GAAO Ovdev TAY TOLWUTwY ; 

.1) yeAdotov Td épetnpa, 6 th mor €otat TéTE 7) pH eoTaAL ; 
tis yap oiéev ; which raises the question of the connexion 
of evil with the desires ; and Crat. 403 E, where (as in the 
Timaeus) evil is attributed to the accidents of the bodily 
state. Evil is elsewhere referred to necessities in the 
nature of things (Theaet. 176 A), or to pre-existing 
elements in the world (Polit. 273 C), or to the necessary 
imperfection of secondary causes (Tim. 48 A), or to the 
bodily constitution (Tim. 86). The contradictory nature 
of evil is again discussed in the Laws (i. 626, D), where 
the argument that war is the natural condition of states 
is carried back to individuals. The connexion of virtue 
and power is also observed by Aristotle, Pol. i. 6, § 3 
TpOTov Tia ape? TVyXavovea xXopynylas Kal BialecOa ddvara 
pdduota, kal €otiw del TO Kpatovy ev bTEpoxy Ayalod Tiwds, BoTE 
doxety pr) Gvev apetns elvar THY Blay, AAA TeEpl Tod Sikaiov pdvor 
civat THY GydirBntnow. On the other hand in Rep. X. 610E 
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evil is described as having an agonized and intensified 
existence—rov 6° éxovta kal pada CwtiKdy tapéxovear. 

It has been asked in later ages whether evil is negative 
or positive, to be represented under the figure of decompo- 
sition or of death. It may be replied: (1) that there is no 
ideal of evil; Milton or Goethe give consistency to their 
creations by the addition of intellect and of will; (2) all 
evil has some admixture of good. But again, no limit can 
be assigned either to the persistency, or to the conse- 
quences of evil. The difficulty of this, as of many other 
questions, seems to arise out of the attempt to realize in 
the abstract a state or nature which is essentially concrete. 
Cp. note on IV. 444 B. 
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Boox II. 369 4 ff. 


THE favourite analogy of the state and the individual 
is a figure of speech which lends a sort of elevation and 
interest to politics, and yet is only true partially and has 
frequently led to practical errors. Man is a microcosm, 
and ‘the world is set in his heart, and new aspects of 
either arise when they are reflected on each other. But 
the life and organization of the state are far inferior to the 
life and organization of the individual, nor do the virtues 
or parts of the one answer, as Plato supposes, to the virtues 
or parts of the other. The nation never attains the unity 
of a person and has therefore a lower degree of freedom 
and responsibility; a national will means the excess of 
the majority of wills, which often balance each other or are 
lost in circumstances, and thus pass into a sort of imperfect 
necessity. The famous expression of a ‘national’ or ‘state’ 
conscience is poetical and figurative only, for that con- 
sciousness which is essential to the idea of conscience in 
the individual becomes in a state only the aggregation of 
many individual consciousnesses which from sympathy or 
some action or tendency of circumstances are led to form 
the same reflection on themselves. And in judging collec- 
tively, the sense of right and wrong is apt to be blunted. 
When, again, a nation is said to ‘rise as one man,’ the very 
form of expression seems to imply that this unanimity is 
an exceptional condition, and that a nearer approach is 
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made to the unity of an individual at one time than at 
another. On the other hand the nation lasts while ‘the 
individuals wither’: it gathers up and retains many more 
elements than are found in any single person: it has no 
natural term, and may have an endless growth. The 
citizen of a state presupposes the state into which he is 
born, the laws and institutions of which are the outward 
barriers and limits within which his life is set, being a more 
durable structure than that which he himself is. Lastly, 
the sphere of the state is co-extensive with law and politics, 
the sphere of the individual with morals and religion. The 
exceptions to this opposition arise where individuals act 
for nations, or where in the leaders of states the personal 
character takes the place of the official and representative, 
or where, as in the case of a treaty or agreement, there is 
a definite act binding on nations just as much as on indi- 
viduals. Nor must nations any more than individuals be 
deemed incapable of acting from any higher motive than 
interest; nor are they mere organizations of individuals, 
but they have also a national life. 

Grave errors may arise in practice from the neglect of 
these simple considerations. When politics are confounded 
with ethics or the state identified with the individual, the 
conditions of human society are ignored; legislation has 
a false aim: human law is superseded by a fiction of divine 
law: there are aspirations after the ideal which degenerate 
into feebleness and tyranny. The Utopias of ancient times 
often fall into the theoretical errors of which the confusions 
of spiritual and temporal, or erroneous theories of punish- 
ment in modern times are practical illustrations. 

That the state was not a larger family or magnified 
individual was clearly understood by Aristotle (Pol. i. 1). 
In the political ideal of Plato the state and the individual 
are in closer union (éyytrepov dvdpos évds) than in fact and 
experience. In the same way, the lines which distinguish 
the Church and the members of the Church fade away in 
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such expressions as—‘ The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.’ 

The idea of the individual as distinct from the state or 
family is not one of the earliest but one of the latest of 
human conceptions, not having yet emerged in ancient 
times from the unity of the family which expanded into 
the state. 
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Book II. 382 4 ff. 


PLATO allows that a doctrine of economy or accommo- 
dation may be necessary for men in certain cases, but not 
for the Gods ; the accommodations attributed to the Gods 
are really erroneous conceptions of the divine nature. 
Falsehood is permitted by him: (1) in dealing with 
enemies or madmen (I. 331 C); (2) for educational purposes, 
provided the falsehood be a moral one (II. 377 A ff.) ; 
(3) as an engine of state, to be used by the rulers only 
(III. 389 B, 414 B). 

Moral philosophy in modern times has a stricter rule. 
Every one would agree that some points of divinity or 
philosophy are liable to be imperfectly apprehended; also 
that modes of thought vary in different ages and countries, 
or in different individuals, according to their education and 
natural powers. In the communication of one age with 
another, some degree of error or inaccuracy thus arises 
naturally. Nor would any one deny that instruction is 
often best conveyed through fiction, or that the rule of 
truth and falsehood is in a measure determined by the 
relations of men to one another, or that received opinions, 
however erroneous, cannot always be rudely and immedi- 
ately set aside. But we refuse to admit that any man 
under any circumstances may tell or preach a lie ; or that 
the rulers of states and churches are privileged to introduce 
artificial economies. Extreme cases, which are sometimes 
put, of justifiable, or more strictly speaking, excusable 
falsehood, may be fairly said to prove the rule. 
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I 
On the Composition of the Republic. 


Tue Republic parts naturally into five sections, which § I. 
are marked off with elaborate forms of transition by Plato 
himself. 

1. Book 1, in which the question concerning Justice is 
propounded, and the views of Socrates and of the Sophist 
are dramatically set in opposition. 

2. Books u, m1, Iv, in which the question is put more 
seriously, and partly answered through the institution of 
the ideal State. 

3. Books v, vi, vu, developing further the ideal of the 
State, and expounding (a) the community of goods and of 
marriage, (b) the supremacy of the philosopher, (c) the 
education of the philosopher-kings, reaching up to Dialectic 
and to the Idea of Good. 

4. Books vir and 1x, supplying the reverse picture of 
the declension of States and Individuals from ideal perfect- 
ness, and concluding with the ideal of evil, as embodied in 
the tyrannical man. This is forcibly contrasted with the 
kingdom of Righteousness, which each man may seek to 
establish ‘within his own clear breast.’ 

VOL. Il. B 
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5. The tenth Book forms an appendix or conclusion to 
the whole work, in which (1) the exclusion of the poets 
from education is reaffirmed, and (2) (as in the Gorgias) the 
rewards of another life are added to the blessedness of the 
just and misery of the wicked in this life as already set 
forth. 

Parts 1 and 2 are intimately connected. 

1. (B. 1.) In conversation with Cephalus, who bases hap- 
piness on a moral and religious ground, so implying that 
the just are happy, Socrates raises the question ‘What 
is Justice?’ Polemarchus vainly tries to answer him. 
Thrasymachus interposes, and in arguing with him Socrates 
employs, (1) the analogy of the arts, especially of medicine 
and navigation ; (2) the comparison of the Ruler to a Shep- 
herd, suggested by an objection of Thrasymachus; (3) the 
notion of évudépov, utility or expediency, which recurs 
afterwards in various forms and applications; while (4) the 
extreme opposition of the tyrant to the true ruler is ironically 
hinted by anticipation. 

2. (Bb. u, m1.) The remarks of Glaucon and Adeimantus 
having shown that the question is not thus disposed of, 
Socrates undertakes to give his own account of the matter. 
Observing that the nature of Justice is first to be studied in 
the large letters, for this purpose he ‘creates the State.” The 
principle of ‘one member one function’ is first laid down, 
then the state of primitive simplicity imagined,—then the 
introduction of luxury occasions the necessity for soldiers, 
who in accordance with the first principle must be trained 
and organized as a standing army. But the protectors of the 
State must not only be ‘good haters’ but true friends, and 
they must be chosen and educated accordingly. 

The rules for their education, (1) in liberal culture, (2) in 
bodily exercises, are clearly set forth, with many pregnant 
observations scattered by the way; then the rulers are pro- 
visionally appointed, and the army is led out to its modest 
quarters, the whole people having been first imbued with the 
Phoenician ‘lie.’ 

(B.1v.) The objection of Adeimantus, that the highest class 
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is not thus made the happiest, leads to reflexions on the de- 
sirableness of unity, the dangers of wealth and poverty, and 
other incidental topics, concluding with the establishment of 
religion on a national basis. Thus the still impending task 
of defining Justice is further delayed. But the time for it 
arrives at last, and amidst various references to the opening 
of the inquiry, Socrates calls for a ‘light.’ He then sug- 
gests the method of residues, by which in the discussion of 
the four cardinal virtues Justice is held in reserve. When 
her turn arrives, the importance of the critical moment is 
marked by the new image of huntsmen clustering round an 
impenetrable thicket. And when Justice in the State has 
been discovered, much yet remains to do. The analogy of 
State and Individual (the ‘large and small letters’) must be 
verified by proving that the Soul has parts corresponding 
to the classes in the State. This psychological question 
cannot really be determined without a higher method, i.e. 
without going beyond psychology to find the metaphysical 
basis of its distinctions; but it is for the present settled 
provisionally in the affirmative, and the definition of Justice 
in the individual as the harmonious action of the three parts 
of the soul, is at length obtained. 

The continuity of the work so far is obvious, and is $3. 
assisted by many minute links, such as (1) the question of 
the profitableness of justice ; (2) the allusion, in 11. 357, to 
the description of medicine as a mode of money-making in 
I. 342, 346; (3) the power of doing good to friends (1. 334) 
and of pleasing the gods (1. 331) is claimed for Injustice in 
Il. 362, 366; (4) Justice, according to Polemarchus (1. 333), 
is €v T@ Kotvwvely,—this prepares for the suggestion (11. 372 A) 
that it is év xpela twl ri mpds GAAHAOvs ; (5) the noble ‘lie’ 
in 1. 414 B recalls the év tots Adyous Weddos of 11. 382, 
III. 389. 

The end of the dialogue (Bb. viti-x) is also subtly joined 
to the beginning. The tyrant, set up by Thrasymachus as 
having the noblest life (B. 1), is cast down to the depths of 
infamy in B. rx, and receives his final sentence in B. x, where 
the picture of the world below confirms the remark of 
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Cephalus in 1. 330p. The question of the profitableness of 
injustice, whether it escape or not the observation of gods 
and men, which had already become ridiculous at iv. 4454, 
is finally dismissed in B. rx. B. vim resumes the conclusion 
of B.1v. The avoidance of poverty and wealth, hinted in 
B. 11. 372, and repeated in Iv. 421, is elaborately enforced in 
Bb. vui-1x; where also the division of the soul into voids, 
Ovuuos, éwOvuia, demonstrated in B. tv, is further developed 
and illustrated. This division is once more referred to in 
B. x, sub mit., although not without a reservation in favour 
of the unity of the soul (x. 612). 

But many students of Plato’ have been struck by the 
fact that the central and cardinal portion of the Republic— 
the third act in which the drama culminates—takes the 
form of a digression,—an é<tpom7j, as Plato himself de- 
scribes it. And some have not been contented with the 
obvious solution that this break in the conversation belongs 
to Plato’s concealment of his art, like the palinode of the 
Phaedrus, the hiccough of Aristophanes in the Symposium, 
the casual inroad of Alcibiades in the same dialogue, the 
objections of Simmias and Cebes in the Phaedo, and other 
similar expedients. They have proceeded to remark on the 
absence of allusions to v—vu in the concluding books, vi—x, 
as compared with the frequent and distinct allusions in 
vilI-x to I-1v, and have further observed that the references 
to 1-1v which occur in the central portion, v-vu, have more 
the appearance of deliberate quotation than of the subtle 
continuity which binds together 1-1v, or vim—x, when taken 
separately. A. Krohn* also dwells on the difference of tone 
and of philosophical content between v—vir on the one hand 
and 1-1v and vi—x on the other. 

According to Krohn, in those which he regards as the 
earlier books, I-1v, vil—x, the work of Socrates, as de- 
scribed in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, is continued on the same 
lines ; the method is that of empirical psychology ; the ruling 


‘See K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und System der platonischen Philo- 
sophie, 1839, pp. 536 foll. 
* villi. 543 m0Gev Sevpo eferpamdpeba ; * Der Platonische Staat, &c. 
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conception is that of vats, i.e. of Becoming; the word eidos 
is frequently employed, but (1) is applied only to the virtues 
and the parts of the Soul, and (2) these eién are not transcen- 
dent, but ‘innocently immanent ’,’ and are merely modes of 
yéveots. These books exhibit Plato in the light of a genial 
optimist, who thinks by a simple effort of construction to 
purify nature. 

But in v-vu Plato is carried off from the conception of 
Nature, which still rules in the early part of B. v, into a 
transcendental, metaphysical region. This purely intellectual 
act begins with contemplating the ideas of Justice, Beauty, 
Goodness, &c., not now dynamically but statically, and dis- 
tinguishing in each kind between the one and the many. 
Thus a step is made beyond the old Socratic opposition of 
knowledge and ignorance, and room is gained for 60a, 
Opinion, as an intermediate faculty. From this point onward 
Plato advances on his intellectualizing course by leaps and 
bounds, until the Good is seen radiating from beyond the 
realm of Being. At each new stage the foregoing position 
is ignored. In the series vdnows dbudvora wiotis elkacia the 
crudeness of émuctyjyn b0€a ayvwola is silently corrected. 
And in B. vu, according to this writer, who takes but slight 
reckoning of the great allegory, even the ideas are lost in 
the transcendent notion of the Absolute, as the supreme end 
of Dialectic. 

In trying to account for the subsequent addition of Bb. v—vu, 
Krohn avails himself of a suggestion made by F. A. Wolf and 
repeated by Meineke, that Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae 
(B.c. 391) aimed his ridicule at the communistic scheme of 
Plato, of which some hint must therefore have been already 
published. It is probable enough that, when the comedy was 
brought out, some notion of ‘the monstrous regiment of 
women’ was already in the air’; but the only ground for 
supposing a personal reference is by no means firm. The 


1 «Harmlos immanent.’ 

2 The idea of a community of wives, such as Herodotus attributes to the 
Agathyrsi, was already familiar to Euripides. See the fragment of his Pro- 
tesilaus (655 in Nauck) cowdv yap eivar xpav yuvaikeiov A€xos. 
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name Aristyllos occurs in the play (I. 647, cp. Plutus, 314"), 
and is twisted by Meineke into a diminutive of Aristocles, 
which was Plato’s birth-name according to Diogenes Laertius 
—though if it were so he had changed it before the death of 
Socrates, as we know from the Phaedo. On such premises 
Krohn builds the assumption that the ‘Socratic’ books (1-1v, 
vill-x) were written before B. c. 391, and that after this Plato 
re-edited the work with the addition of the éxtpomy (v—vm), at 
the opening of which he declares his defiance of ta rév 
Xxapievtwv oxoppata. This whole process is supposed to have 
been completed before any other of the Platonic dialogues 
had been composed. All the greatest ones—‘ which alone we 
need care to vindicate,’ are viewed as more advanced even 
than B. vi, and the rest are discarded as unimportant, 
having little, if any, philosophical significance. Dr. E. 
Pfleiderer, who more recently reaffirmed Krohn’s theory in 
a modified form, conceives on the other hand that the shorter 
dialogues came out in the interval between the composition 
of I-1v, vui-1x, and of v—vu, in which interval also, at some 
uncertain time, B. x was composed. 

Krohn’s cavils have been answered in detail by Zeller 
in the last edition of his History of Philosophy, and in a 
Latin Monograph by B. Grimmelt (De Rezpublicae Platonis 
compositione et unitate: Berlin, 1887). But although his 
reasonings are inconclusive, his book is noticeable on several 
grounds. 

1. It recalls attention to many coincidences between the 
earlier books of the Republic and the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and thus accentuates anew the supremacy of 
the ethical motive in Plato’s life and work. With equal 
acuteness and candour this critic himself supplies the link 
which binds the metaphysics of Book vi to the ‘innocent’ 
psychology of Book 1v. He looks on Plato as through- 
out continuing the endeavour of Socrates, who strove to 


1 It also occurs in Attic inscriptions, C. I. 1. 298, n. 169, 38. This makes 
for the reality of the name. The jest in Ar. Eccl. would have no point 
unless Aristyllos were personally repulsive, which his enemies cannot have 
said of Plato asa young man. 
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counteract the disintegrating tendencies of the age. The 
Platonic ideas were at first merely the result of moral forces 
recognized by an empiric optimism. By and by, however, 
they assumed (a) a logical and (6) a transcendent aspect. In 
the former stage (a) moral conceptions are co-ordinated with 
mathematical, but in the sequel (6) it is found that Plato’s 
main interest throughout has been to establish the inde- 
feasible regulative value of moral truth, and that his guiding 
principle is one of ethical teleology, which his imperfect know- 
ledge of Nature led him to blend with a vague cosmology. 

2. Krohn’s thesis and the controversy to which it gave 
rise have brought into relief some inequalities in the struc- 
ture of the Republic, which, whether accidental or intentional, 
are really there. But his argument proves too much for his 
case. For, if Plato had at any time regarded the education 
of Books 1 and m1 as adequate, or had ever been contented 
with the psychological method of Book tv, instead of setting 
out from the point reached by Socrates, he would have fallen 
behind it. No Socratic dialogue, even in Xenophon, is with- 
out an appeal to reason, which is conspicuously absent here. 
Socrates drew a sharp line of distinction between Knowledge 
and Ignorance, and aimed simply at basing life on an ideal 
of Knowledge. Plato in these books provides for that which 
the method of Socrates excludes ;—a life grounded on true 
opinions, which are determined by a rational authority and 
moulded by education. If instead of taking the dialogue 
piece-meal after Krohn’s fashion, the description of the ‘first 
state’ is regarded as an integral portion of a larger whole, 
it reveals a conception not only in advance of the purely 
Socratic point of view, but also passing beyond the para- 
doxical attitude which Plato himself assumed when he raised 
the question whether virtue could be imparted otherwise 
than scientifically. Such a positive conception is only ren- 
dered possible by the conception of the state considered as 
a complex whole,—a constructive notion not anticipated in 
‘Socratism.’ This will appear more clearly by and by in 
studying the relation of the Republic to the Protagoras: and 
Meno. See below, p. 23. 
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3. The idea of Nature is more pervasive in the Platonic 
writings than Krohn is willing to admit (see Essay on 
Diction). The fact is that while pure ‘dialectic’ remains 
to the last an unrealized ideal, a fresh appeal to experience 
is continually made. At the height of the intellectual argu- 
ment (VI. 506 D, E, VII. 533 E) Socrates will only go where he 
can take Glaucon with him. That there is some disparity 
between the ethical and the metaphysical books of the 
Republic is undeniable ; the attributes of the philosophic 
nature are not the four cardinal virtues, nor in the series vois 
dudvora wiotis eikacta is there any recognition of the other 
series vods Ouyos éemvOvufa. But this independent treatment 
of different aspects of the truth is quite in the manner of 
Plato, and it is best to take his own account of the matter, 
and to say that in the earlier books it was necessary to pro- 
ceed provisionally, because the true philosophers had not yet 
been distinguished from the false, nor had the intellectual 
kingdom been revealed. In passing from the lower to the 
higher education, and from the mere guardian or soldier to 
the philosopher-king, he has entered on another region of 
thought, and is no more compelled to continue the same 
method than a poet feels bound to continue the same rhythm 
in passing from a dramatic to a lyrical strain. In Books 
vilI-x we descend again into the ethico-political region, and 
the emotional elements (which had no place in the intellectual 
argument) naturally reappear. 

4. Krohn should be accepted as an independent and 
competent witness to the comparative lateness of the dia- 
lectical dialogues. His remarks on the Sophist and Philebus 
in their relation to the Republic are especially acceptable. 
For the coincidences between the Philebus and Rep. Book 
v1, on which Zeller lays so much stress, do not really bear 
out his conclusion that the Philebus is the earlier writing. 
It may be argued with at least equal probability, that the longer 
and more elaborate statement of Plato’s theory of pleasure was 
subsequent to the cursory indication of it. See below, p. 22. 

5. Plato himself has noticed the discrepancy between Bb. 111 
and v, with regard to the appointment of the rulers and 
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had prepared for it by the qualifying expression (111. 414) ws 
€v TUT, WH bu akpiBetas, eipjhoOa. In the original constitution 
of the State, before the higher education had been divulged, 
the elder guardians were made to rule the younger. But 
now that the rulers are to be trained for dialectic, it is 
necessary to make the selection while they are still young. 
It does not follow that they are to rule while very young, for 
the training is a long one, and they are not to be admitted, 
even to military commands, until thirty-five; still the first 
provisional order is superseded by the necessities arising out 
of the principle that kings shall be philosophers, which has 
been subsequently introduced. 

Precisely the same difficulty is encountered by the founders 
of the colony from Cnossus in the Sixth Book of the Laws. 
The Athenian stranger explains to them that the first ap- 
pointment of the voyodtAaxes and other magistrates cannot 
possibly conform to the regulations as to selection and 
training which are to be afterwards in force (Laws vi. 751 
c, D). And one of the cautions imposed by this necessity is 
analogous to that enjoined in Republic, Book 11. The men 
selected to nominate the rulers are to be the eldest as well 
as the best, so far as possible (eis dvvayi Laws vi. 754 Cc). 
This comparison of the two writings places the superficiality 
of Krohn’s objection in a strong light’. 

The unity of the Republic is not that of a syllogistic 


' The following passage is characteristic both of Krohn’s acuteness and 
of his illogical logic (Der Plat. Staat, p. 107, ed. 1876) :— 

‘Hier wird der grosse Riss des Platonismus sichtbar. Der moralisirende 
Sokratiker hatte den ersten Entwurf geschrieben, der Metaphysiker fand 
eine wahrere Wesenheit. Beide treffen jetzt kampfend auf einander, Beide 
verleugnen sich nicht. Der Reformer, der die Krankheit seines Volkes 
heilen will, muss glauben und vertraut der eigenen Kunst: aber mit der 
Substanz unter verfliessenden Formen besiegelt der Denker seinen Verzicht. 
Instinktmassig zieht der Eine die Idee auf die Erde, um sie zu gestalten, 
in bewusster Erkenntniss hebt sie der Andere in ein intelligibles Reich. 
Aber dieser Riss des Platonismus tst der Riss, der durch das Leben aller edelen 
Getster geht. Sie wirken hier mit threr besten Kraft und wissen, dass das Hier ein 
flichtiges Etwas ist.’ 

This is really to say that Plato’s philosophy has a body as well as a mind. 
But if such an antinomy is so deeply inherent in Platonism, why deny that a 
work in which it is found was written continuously ? 
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treatise, but partly the unity of a philosophical movement or 
development and partly of a piece of literary art. Students 
of the Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, should 
be aware that it is Plato’s way in the earlier stages of any 
exposition to hold much strictly in reserve. His method is 
‘regressive,’ as it has been termed, continually passing from 
a partial or superficial view of the subject in hand, to another 
which he regards as more complete or more profound ; 
ascending, as he himself would say, from hypothesis to hypo- 
thesis in the approach towards absolute truth. Whether the 
lower hypothesis is refuted, as in the Theaetetus, or discarded 
by a seemingly capricious impulse, as in the Phaedrus, is 
merely a question of form. The words of Socrates (Theaet. 
187 A) are equally applicable in both cases—épa 6} viv wadw 
ef dpxfs, TavtTa Ta Twpdcbev e€areiwas, eb te paddov 
xaOopas, évetd)) evtadOa TpoeAndrvbas. 

In the Republic, as in the Phaedo, the disciples suggest 
difficulties which provoke the master into disclosing what he 
has so far kept inthe background. The gradual evolution of 
the thought by this means is not referable to the incoherence 
of an unformed thinker, but to the most deliberate literary 
and philosophical design. To imagine Plato as in any single 
dialogue himself groping tentatively along the path by which 
he conducts his reader, or like the guide across the ford 
(Theaet. 200 E) taking his audience with him into depths 
which he has not explored, is an error no less grave than 
to suppose with Schleiermacher and others, that the whole 
body of the dialogues, the work of fifty years, was composed 
according to a preconcerted plan. It argues a strange insen- 
sibility both to the irony and the dialectical economy of 
Plato, that any one should take literally such expressions as 
‘whither the argument like a breeze may carry us, on that 
course we must proceed.’ Such words express the spirit 
of the catechetical mode of exposition; but only a blind 
simplicity can believe the master serious when he professes 
not to know the way. 

Another general feature of Plato’s discourse has not been 
sufficiently noticed, and it is this:—the most elaborate dis- 
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cussion of the higher aspects of metaphysical or psychological 
truth does not prevent the recurrence of crude statements 
essentially inconsistent with the results so gained. Observe, 
for example, how the mythical doctrine of pre-existence is 
resumed in the Politicus, notwithstanding the clear dialectic 
of the Theaetetus and Sophist which has avowedly come 
between. 

The unity of the Republic as a literary masterpiece hardly § 7. 
needs defence. Each part has its own climax of interest, 
and, in spite of the intentional breaks and digressions, or 
rather with their aid, there is a continuous rise and fall,—as 
in a tragedy,—pervading the whole work. 

The pertpeteia of the drama is made by the revelation of the 
truth about the philosopher-king, which is disclosed, after 
being purposely held back by the digression on the laws of 
War, and by the ‘coy excuses’ of Socrates, precisely at the 
middle point of the dialogue. (The culmination of the earlier 
portion in the definition of Justice had been similarly height- 
ened by ingenious delays.) The breaking of this ‘third wave 
of the rpuxvpia’ of course overwhelms Glaucon with surprise. 
That is the rhetorical artifice. But the attentive reader of 
the preceding books should not be wholly unprepared for 
the discovery. What else is implied by the identification of 
apxn with émorjun in 1. 342, 11. 389? or by the true ruler 
who is unwilling to rule, 1. 346, cp. vil. 520? or by the few 
wise men through whose wisdom the State is wise (Iv. 428) ? 
The supremacy of reason is a Socratic principle which could 
not be absent from any part or aspect of Plato’s Common- 
wealth. A similar outburst of astonishment marks the impor- 
tance of the discovery that the education of the philosopher is 
to be carried up to the Idea of Good. That is the culminating 
point of this central portion, which developes the intellectual 
and philosophical ideal. But for this surprise also there had 
been some preparations in the earlier books. The ‘ Fables’ 
for which rules are given in Bb. 1, 11, are characterized in 
376 E as containing elements of truth. And although this 
remark is merely dropped by the way, the rules themselves 
are determined by the motive that when the age of reason 
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comes, the truth may be accepted, because it harmonizes with 
the legends that were learned in childhood (402 a). The 
child so trained will have been made familiar with the elemen- 
tary forms of goodness (cwdpoctvns kat avdpelas kal edevdepio- 
TyTos ... Kal dca TovTwY adedpa)’*, and may hope therefore to 
attain to true povoixy. And while the tivo OcoAoyias are thus 
a reflexion of the Form of Good, the law of simplicity in 
education and even the division of labour are associated with 
the philosophical coception of Abstract Unity. Lastly, the 
psychology of B. vis avowedly provisional—those who would 
discuss the Soul and virtue adequately must go round by the 
‘longer way.’ (This thread is explicitly resumed in vi. 503 A.) 
And the definition of courage, in particular, is limited by the 
term zwoAutixyj, thus reserving a place for the intellectual 
courage and fortitude of the philosopher, who regards human 
life as a little thing and is dauntless and indefatigable in the 
pursuit of truth. 

Those who would break up the Republic have not ob- 
served that Bb. v—-vu are linked to the preceding book by the 
image of a ‘sea of difficulty.’ The first hint of this is given 
at Iv. 435 c, by the word éuremroxapev, which is followed up 
by Tatra poyis diavevedcayev ib. 441 c. This renders less 
abrupt the image in v. 453 D (av Té Tus els KoAvmBNOpay pLKpav 
eumern av Te els TO péyLoTOY TEAayos pETOV, Guws ye vel OvdEY 
nttov), Which gives distinct note of preparation for the con- 
tinued metaphor (457 B év @o7ep kiya Popuev Siapevyerv—Gore 
py Tavtatace KatakAvobjvar, 472 A poyis pot To OVO KUpare 
expuydvtt viv TO peyiotov Kal xadeTOTaTov THs TpLKUPLas eTAYELS, 
473 € eipyoerar 8 ody, el Kal peddrer yeAwri Te atexvGs doTeEp 
xOpa exyehGv kal ddogéia katraxdvoew). Socrates reverts to the 
figure implied in Iv. 441 c, although the image of a ‘swarm 
of arguments’ (v. 450 B) had come between. 

One point affecting the structure of the Republic, which 
requires careful elucidation, is connected with the famous 
allegory of the cave at the opening of B. vu,—the passage 


' It has been observed that this enumeration comes nearer to the list of 
philosophic attributes in B. v1 than to the Cardinal Virtues. 


Allegory of the Cave. 13 


which suggested the ‘idola specus’ to the mind of Bacon. 
At the end of B. vi, the Platonic Socrates had shadowed 
forth a hierarchy of pure ideas, constituting the supra-sensual 
kingdom of being and truth, presided over and vitalized by 
the supreme Form of Good. This is not only a turning 
point of the Republic, but may be regarded as marking a 
critical moment in the development of Platonism. The 
‘Reason of the Best’ is said indeed in the Phaedo to be the 
Atlas of the World, and true causes to be more effectually 
approached through the examination of language and thought 
than through external nature ; but in that dialogue there is no 
such clear vision of an ideal unity of knowledge as is here 
given. In the Phaedrus-myth the forms of Justice and Holi- 
ness appear to be raised on lofty pedestals above the rest. 
And it is shown that to be man at all one must understand 
general notions abstracted from sense. But there is no well- 
defined path of ascent from the first or primary generalization 
of experience to the height of moral vision. Now in the 
Republic, the conception of such an ascent is formulated in 
the concluding passage of B. v1, and carried further in B. vu. 
Plato here anticipates that gradation of mental stages, and 
that remotion of the Divine from Man, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, is increasingly characteristic of the later, or 
more constructive, phase of his philosophy. 

But in passing onwards from the conclusion of B. v1 to 
the allegory of B. vu, the ground is insensibly shifted, as the 
idealizing impulse gathers strength, so that not only the dis- 
tinction between wioris and eixacia is dropped (since from the 
higher point of view the sensible world consists entirely of 
images)’, a// ordinary experience being now merged in ¢€ixac/a, 


1 Professor E. Caird writes as follows on this passage :— 

‘x, I do not think it need cause us any difficulty to find the whole visible 
world viewed as standing in the same relation to the whole intelligible world 
as the parts in each do to each other, after we have been told that the former 
is the ‘*‘ offspring and likeness”’ of the latter. In fact this gives us three pairs 
standing to each other as image to reality: 

Dy aevanie4r 2 3) 0 
Gas Olio (Git10) sn (C-tN@)-a hats 
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€lxKagla ; TWLOTLS :: d:avo.a : vonats Ae otf OpwLEVvoVv + TO voovpeEevoy, 
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but the actual scientific processes which rank with écavora in 
B. vi are now degraded to the level of ordinary experience. 
The geometers, the astronomers, the ‘empiric’ harmonists, 
are all found guilty of the same error, that of not rising 
beyond and above sensible things and narrow everyday 
utilities. They are still tied and bound, still watching the 
fleeting shadows on the wall of the den. 

The passage now to be considered extends from vi. 504 
to vu. 519. The difficulty of interpretation is increased by 
the fact that Plato’s exposition here is avowedly imperfect, 
being (1) relative to the immediate purpose of the dialogue, 
and (2) figurative from beginning to end. 

Much turns on the significance of vi. 511 A, especially the 
words elkdou d& xpwpernr avrots Tots t70 TGV KATH aTELKkaa HeEioL. 
(Cp. vi. 532 c.) That atrots here designates not the ideas 
but merely sensible objects as distinguished from their 
shadows, is proved by comparing supr. 510 E avra pev Tatra, 


‘2. I suppose the difficulty in the case of the artificial figures lies in this, 
that it is not real beings whose shadows are seen in the cave, but marionettes, 
and that therefore the process of rising to true knowledge involves ¢wo steps : 
first to turn from the shadows to the marionettes, and then to discover that 
they are merely artificial figures, and to turn from them to the realities they 
copy. What Plato would suggest by this is I think, that individual things 
are not seen as what they are, till we have turned away from their first 
appearance and tried to define them. Then we find, as Plato shows in the 
5th book, that they cannot be defined. They are great or small, good or 
bad according to the reference in which they are viewed. We thus discover 
that they are oxevacra, combinations of elements which have no real unity, 
but are merely imitations of real things. We are therefore obliged to go up 
to the intelligible world in order to find real things, first in the sciences under 
their subordinate principles, and finally in dialectic which sees all things in 
the light of the highest principle of knowledge and reality (‘‘sees all things in 
God”). 

‘3. The sciences are conceived by Plato as starting with principles, which 
are hypothetical in the sense that they have not been carried back to the 
first principle. He further adds that, when this is the case, science has to 
help its deductions by employing sensible images: in other words he thinks 
that, when we do not carry back knowledge to its first principle, we are 
obliged, in Kantian language, to use the Anschauung to supply the defects 
of the Begriff, and to make demonstration possible. This is illustrated by 
the mathematical use of diagrams, in which we prove universal truths by 
means of the particular image we set before us. 

‘JT think the principles in question are not merely the principles of mathe- 
matics, though it is the type of mathematical science that is present to Plato, 
and on which he conceives the other sciences to be constructed.’ 


Books VI and VII. 5 


& mAdtToval Te Kal ypadovoty, ov Kal oxial Kal év Vdacw eikdves 
clot, TovToLs pev @s Elko ad xpopeEvo, K.T.A. 

It follows that the t7d@eo1s is a scientific proposition, the 
subject of which is not the sign but the thing signified ; 
while the eikév is a sensible object, employed as the symbol 
of the abstraction which is the subject of such a proposition. 
The visible square symbolizes the ideal square, whose 
properties are to be mathematically determined. Acavo.a, 
then, in B. vi, is the intellectual process, which, starting 
from hypotheses (of which mathematical assumptions are 
the clearest example) works out results through the mediation 
of sensible figures, plane (évaypdypara) or solid (tAdopara). 

This general view is not forgotten in the discussion of 
the particular sciences. Astronomy, for example, ought to 
be a process of true d:avora, but the actual astronomers, like 
the actual geometers, misunderstand the case so far that 
they think their science has for its object the visible revo- 
lutions of the stars, and not the laws of motion which these 
typify. 

The higher aspect of d:dvora remains as a process inter- 
mediate between sense and knowledge, but in B. vii is 
represented by a new image, that of the upward path, rugged 
and steep, from the cave into the light of day. What mean- 
while becomes of the cxevaora and of the light of the fire? 
This part of the figure, involving as it does a dualism from 
which Plato was working himself free, is almost lost sight 
of in what follows, being only cursorily alluded to as a 
part of the circumstances of the cave. It is a provisional 
‘hypothesis,’ which Plato discards (dvatpet) in pressing on- 
wards and upwards. But in its place this feature also of 
the allegory must have its own significance, and Socrates 
himself gives a partial interpretation of it by saying that 
the light of the fire represents the power of the Sun. 
There is some confusion, however, even here; for the 
objects seen by the denizens of the cave are not lights but 
shadows. What, then, are the things of which our un- 
enlightened consciousness perceives only the shadows? 
What are the dyaApara oxevaord, the ‘manufactured articles,’ 
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which hands unseen exhibit between the prisoners and the 
artificial (i.e. created) Sun? What else but the realities of 
yeveois, Nature as the embodiment of the ideas, the facts of 
human experience, as they really happen, and not as they 
seem ? 

1. Plato is engaged in bringing out a twofold distinction, 
(1) between Nature and the Ideas, (2) between Appearance 
and Reality in Nature. This, and not merely the require- 
ment of a fourth term for his analogy, was his motive for 
separating alors from eikacia. 

2. The aydduara are not themselves immediately perceived 
by sense at all. It is only when the individual mind has 
been freed by Socratic questioning, and turned about, and 
asked What is it ? (ré €or. ;),—or, in more Platonic language, 
by a process of dvalpeots and cvvaywyyn,—only, in more modern 
terminology, when some effort is made to distinguish, abstract, 
and generalize,—that the soul begins to have an inkling of 
the nature of that world, which was dimly represented to 
her in crude experience,—of a real finger, of a real square, 
of the Sun himself as an embodied god, &c. And she learns 
that these things, however perfect in their kinds (vit. 529 E), 
have been created after some higher pattern,—in other 
words, that their being is determined by universal and 
eternal Laws, and ultimately by the Law of the Best,—rj 
tov ayabod idéa. While not absolute vonra, they are vonrad 
peta apxjs (vi. sub fin.). It is not improbable that in this 
part of the allegory there is still some reference to the dudvora 
of B. vi as a process intermediate between sense and reason. 
But the ‘manufactured articles’ here exhibited by unseen 
powers correspond, not to the elkdves of the geometers, for 
example, but to the realities typified by them. Those zAdo- 
para and é:aypdupara were only shadows and copies of these, 
which answer more nearly to the subjects of their jro0écets. 

3. In the Timaeus, the true phenomena of nature are 
attributed to the created gods, who are said to make and 
set in order the living creatures in whom soul and body are 
temporarily combined (Tim. 43). Similarly, the zapagéporres, 
who are clearly daiuoves, exhibit the cxevacrd here. 


Books VI and VII. D7 


4. The aydadpara or etdwAa of the allegory constitute a lower 
stage of the ideal which in Plato’s language is alone the 
real, not the immediately visible, but the truth of phenomena, 
the éy éml toAAGy Exdotwv Tév aicOnrav, the tfima species, the 
first intention of the év Aoysopm Evvarpovpevov. 

Now these realities of yéveots, ra gioes Evveotynkdra, of which 
the shadows or impressions are presented to the uneducated 
mind, are not really known until we get above and behind 
them. Then they are seen to be themselves the images 
or copies (eijwda) of higher things, and the mind reaches 
beyond them and lays hold on the primal cause of being 
‘and of knowing, the id€éa rod ayadod. 

May not this notion of a ‘lower stage’ help to remove 
the difficulty which is felt in seeking to reconcile the adroxAtvn 
of B. x with the higher teaching of B. v1? For the purpose 
of degrading the poets it is not necessary to mount to the 
avuT00erov or to the Form of Good. It is enough to have 
risen from shadows to objects, and from objects to their 
first abstraction—to the truth of yéveous. The painted bed 
is the shadow of the actual bed, which is made after the 
pattern of the ideal bed. This we are ‘disposed’ (as Pla- 
tonists) to say that God has made and set in nature (éy 77) 
vce). But God made that, as he made the world, under 
the guidance of yet loftier ideals, the ideal of utility, of 
rest, of stability, of security, of permanence, of symmetry. 
However this may be, Plato’s views of ontology, as seriously 
held by him at the time of writing the Republic, are to be 
gathered rather from Bb. vi, vu, than from B. x, where the 
reference to the doctrine of ideas is merely illustrative. 

And it is worth observing that while mathematical truths 
are put in the forefront amongst the objects of ‘hypo- 
thetical science,’ because they are the most definite and 
distinct, moral notions are by implication co-ordinated with 
these. The fact is rendered manifest by the words in 
517 E, where the disputants in the den are said to argue zepi 
TOV TOD dtkaiov oKLOY 7) AyaApaTov ov at orca, i.e. ‘impres- 
sions about right, or rules of right,’ the latter (76 voypor) 


holding an intermediate place between abstract Justice (atrd 
WOT. 1. c 


X. 592 B. 


VI. 496 PD. 
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TO dixavov) and the actual constitutions of states in the world 
(ra ev trois dvOpdrors vopwya). This intermediate position of 
TO voplpov aS aGyaAua Tov dixatov may be compared to the 
function ascribed to Law in the Politicus. Compare also 
VI. 501 mpds Te TO HUoer Sixavov Kal mpos exetvo ad TO ev Tots 
avOporo.s. 

Bb. vui-x, as already indicated, have less in common 
with vi-vil than with the earlier portion. It does not 
follow that they are unconnected with what immediately 
precedes them: still less that they could be read continuously 
after B. 1v without leaving a deplorable gap. The ‘number 
of the state’ in vil. 546 is from a ‘laboratory’ of which 
Bb. 1-1v afford no trace. And in contrasting the pleasures 
of the tyrant with the happiness of the philosopher- 
king, the account of the higher education is manifestly 
presupposed. The hope of conforming the individual life 
to the ‘pattern in the sky’ precisely answers to that which 
is left to the actual philosopher of B. v1, who lets the 
storm rage past him, and strives to imitate the regular 
courses of the stars’. But the later books have also a special 
tone and quality of their own. If Bb. vi, vi carry us to 
a height of intellectual contemplation that is unsurpassed, 
Bb. vul, 1X are even more impressive in the depth of 
ethical feeling which they convey. The growing intensity of 
earnestness, as state after state, man after man, discloses 
a lower circle or stage of evil, is incomparably grand, and it 
is expressed with extraordinary wealth and happiness of 
imagination. The effect is not less different from the serene 
and smiling optimism of Bb. 11, rv, than from the specu- 
lative abstraction of Bb. v1, vu. And when the return 

1 See Eur, Fr. Inc. go2 (N.) :— 

6AB.wos Garis THs taTopias 
éoxe padnow, 

pnte modtT@v ent mppoodvyny 
pyr eis adixous mpages dpyar, 
GAN abavarov Kabopav picews 
Kéopov aynpw, 7 TE auvéoTN 
kat 6mn Kal Ors. 


tois 5@ To.ovTos ovdénoT’ alaypav 
épywv pedrérnpa mpooiCer, 
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‘is made, towards the end of B. 1x, from the life of the 
tyrant to that of the king, the philosopher is invested with 
new majesty. The continuity of this portion (the fourth act 
of the drama) is assisted by the recurrence of a few great 
topics, each of which is gradually amplified: (1) Wealth and 
poverty ; (2) the three principles of intellect, anger, desire, 
corresponding to the ruling, defending, and industrial classes 
in the State; (3) the necessary and unnecessary desires; 
(4) the image of the drones, stinging and stingless (i.e. rogues 
and paupers), leading up to the description of the tyrant’s 
master passion as a great winged drone; (5) the insurrection 
in the soul (an image which intensely vivifies the analogy 
between the individual and the State); (6) the relation of the 
tyrant to the Demos represented as that of son to father; 
(7) the image of the man and beasts within the man—the lion 
and the serpent and the many-headed brute. The manage- 
ment of these notions and successive images so as to charac- 
terize the evolution of ever fresh aspects of social and per- 
sonal life, is most curious and instructive, even as a literary 
study’. 

At the beginning of B. x, Socrates reviews his creation 
and finds it good. The point immediately resumed is the ex- 
clusion of the poets—which occasioned Plato more compunc- 
tion than the community of wives; but, in returning to the 
discussion, he, as usual, takes up new ground, and glances at 
the conversation which has intervened. Although the allegory 
of the cave is not distinctly referred to, yet in defining piunous 
it is now permissible to assume the existence of an ideal 
world, and to speak of the artist as the maker of shadows 
of images, thrice removed from reality and truth. And, as 
Socrates says explicitly, the psychological distinctions of 
Bb. rv, 1x, enable us now to affirm that these unrealities 
appeal to the lower part of the soul, i.e. to emotion and not 


1 When tested by statistical evidence, i.e. by the presence or frequency 
of particular modes of expression, the eighth and ninth Books are found 
to have as many features in common with Plato’s later writings as any 
other part of the Republic. See Constantin Ritter’s Untersuchungen, &c., 
PP- 33-47- 

C2 


§ 12. 


§ 13. 


§ 14. 


Gorgias. 
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to reason, so rendering more difficult that control of the 
feelings and that abnegation of pleasure, which has been 
shown to be of the essence of virtue. 

Thus Plato leads us back to the main question :—the 
intrinsic value of justice, independently of reputation and 
reward. Socrates claims to have established this; and now 
begs leave to restore what for the sake of argument had 
been taken away, the outward happiness attending a good 
life. And to crown all, he makes known the immortality 
of the Soul, and the future blessedness of the just: to which 
is added, as the natural counterpart, the punishment of the 
wicked '—the tyrannical tyrant in chief. 

Accepting the Republic from the hand of Plato as an 
artistic whole, we refuse to examine curiously into the exact 
time when the several parts were written. That the central 
portion may have been written last is a possibility which we 
neither affirm nor deny. Such speculations lie beyond the 
scope of criticism. That on the Republic, with all its compre- 
hensiveness and variety, the author has impressed an unmis- 
takable unity of design, is a proposition which no mature and 
sober student is likely to dispute. 


I] 
The Republic considered in relation to other dialogues of Plato. 


From the fulness and range of its contents, and especially 
from the combination of moral and _ political with purely 
intellectual elements in its composition, the Republic has 
more affinities with other writings of Plato than are to be 
found elsewhere in any single dialogue. 

To the Gorgias it stands in a close and peculiar relation. 
For the longer writing is in fact an elaborate endeavour 
to substantiate that supremacy of right, which Socrates so 


' This has been thought inconsistent with m1. 386 ff. What Plato there 
deprecates is the fear of death. Here he is enforcing the fear of sin. 
Cp. Laws v. 727 Ta yap év“AcSou mpdypara mavra Kaka Ayoupévns THs Wuxis 
elvar imeixer kal ob« dytireivet, .7.A. The words in m1. 387 c tows EX el mpos 
ado 7 possibly refer to the other aspect of the truth. 
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eloquently vindicates in refuting Gorgias and Polus. The 
Gorgias asserts the claims of justice. The Republic reiterates 
the claim and adds a definition. The counsel of perfection, 
‘Do right in scorn of consequences,’ leaves the disciple 
of Socrates unsatisfied, until he finds an answer to the 
question ‘What is right?’ And this can only be obtained 
through the study of Man in Society. In the Republic, 
accordingly, the social environment of the higher life is 
elaborately set forth; and this constitutes a real and at 
first sight a very wide distinction between the two dialogues. 
But the difference appears less when it is considered that 
Plato’s Commonwealth is an ideal projected into the future, 
and that the philosopher in the Republic, like Socrates in the 
Gorgias, takes no part in actual politics, but ‘stands under 
the shelter of a wall’ and lets the storm of unrighteousness 
rage past him. 

In Bb. 1-1v of the Republic, the most characteristic 
positions of the Gorgias are restated and developed further. 
Thrasymachus may be described as a magnified and more 
original Polus, and like Polus he is tongue-tied at last, 
through fear of opinion’. Then, in place of the thorough- 
going cynicism of Callicles, who speaks openly what other 
men implicitly believe, the brothers Glaucon and Adeimantus 
give their clear philosophic -exposition of the worldly prin- 
ciples from which their generous natures instinctively recoil. 
The theory, although put differently, is in both dialogues 
essentially the same,—that Might is Right, and that Justice 
(as Shakespeare’s royal villain says of Conscience) 


‘is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe.’ 


The sophistical paradox is associated in both dialogues 
with admiration of the tyrant as the one strong man, who by 
trampling upon so-called rights secures his interest and 
asserts his power. Adeimantus, however, introduces a new 
element into the discussion, when he says that the praise 
of Justice, as commonly enforced, is no less immoral than the 


1 1. 352 B iva py Tolode anéxOwpat. 


Vi. 496 D. 


Cp. Rep. 
I. 349. 


§ 15. 


Philebus. 
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praise of Injustice,—that prudential morality encourages 
immorality. 

The parallel between the Gorgias and the Republic, —not 
to touch on many minute coincidences, which are mentioned 
in the notes to this edition,—extends also to the vision of 
judgement with which both dialogues alike conclude, and 
which in the Gorgias, although briefer, is even more vivid and 
terror-striking than the tale of Er. The description of the 
tyrant’s soul, naked before her judge, contains some hints of 
the conception of the last state of the tyrannical man, which 
is elaborated towards the end of the ninth book of the 
Republic. 

The Gorgias also agrees with the Republic in assuming an 
intellectual or scientific basis for morality (Gorg. 508 a 
ov 5& wAcoveElav ole deity doxetv’ yewperpias yap apedets), and 
in the rejection of Hedonism. 

Which dialogue came first in order of composition? The 
question is perhaps an idle one, and in the absence of 
adequate external evidence the answer must necessarily 
be uncertain. But some grounds may be adduced for the 
opinion that the Republic was planned after the Gorgias was 
written. The shorter dialogue has, comparatively speaking, 
some of the crudeness and also of the freshness of a sketch 
contrasted with an elaborate picture. The impressive figure 
of ‘Socrates against the world’ is softened, in the more 
finished work, with a halo of ideal optimism. ‘The world is 
not unreasonable, could it but hear reason,’ is a note that 
would have sounded strange in the presence of Callicles. 
The companion portraits of the Just and Unjust Man are 
completed, in the Republic, by filling in their imaginary 
surroundings. 

Taking either dialogue as a whole, it may be fairly argued 
that the assertion, ‘A right will is all in all,’ which is the 
upshot of the Gorgias, is naturally previous to the inquiry, 
‘What is essential rectitude? and how is righteous action 
possible ?’ 

It has been assumed by Schleiermacher and Zeller that 
the passages of B. v1, where the claims of Thought and 
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Pleasure are contrasted (505-509, see also 1x. 581-587), pre- 
suppose the composition of the Philebus. The coincidence is 
obvious, but not less so is the comparative simplicity of the 
point of view advanced in the Republic. It is possible that 
the principles here briefly stated may have been previously 
elaborated. But it is by no means necessary to assume that 
it was so. And it is at least equally conceivable that Plato 
had arrived at this general conception of the relative worth 
of Pleasure, Thought, and the Good, before giving to it the 
full and complex expression which the Philebus contains. 
If the assertion of Justice is held to precede the defini- 
tion of Justice, it may be similarly maintained that the 
solemn adumbration of the Idea of Good precedes the 
laboured attempt to seize this Supreme Form (and, as it 
were, ‘confine the Interminable’') through metaphysical de- 
terminations. But the position of the Philebus in the series 
of the Platonic writings is part of the larger question of the 
place to be assigned to the other dialectical dialogues, to 
which it is manifestly akin. Some observations pertinent to 
this subject will be made in the sequel. 

The Republic provides an approximate solution of the 
difficulty paradoxically raised in the Protagoras, and imper- 
fectly met in the Meno by the theory of ‘inspiration,’ viz. 
the question ‘How is virtue possible without perfect know- 
ledge?’ Inthe Republic, Science is more strenuously than 
ever asserted to be the basis of well-ordered life, but in all 
except the Rulers it is unconsciously so. By selecting the 
right natures for the reception of Culture, by the reformation 
(1) of mental, and (2) of physical education, the predominance 
of Virtue is secured even in those not yet capable of Reason, 
so that they may ultimately embrace her the more readily, 
because they have nothing irrational to unlearn. Thus the 
conception of the State affords the means of reconciling an 
opposition, which, as we learn from the Protagoras, tended 
to hinder, by making it seem impossible, the application of 
Philosophy to the bettering of human life. Protagoras pro- 
fessed to benefit his pupils by promoting their attainment of 


{ Milton. 
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that civic and social excellence which was shared in some 
degree by all the citizens of a civilized community, and 
which the primary education of Greek freemen was already 
calculated to foster, in evolving those seeds of Justice and of 
mutual respect which had been scattered broadcast at the 
remote origin of human society. Socrates denies that such 
a process deserves the name of teaching, or that the virtue 
thus communicated is really virtue. He makes the seem- 
ingly impossible requirement that a science of exact measure- 
ment should be applied to human life and action. Now 
the philosopher of the Republic is in possession of such 
a science, and he is entrusted with the control of primary 
education. Thus the unconscious, relative, approximate 
virtue of the subordinate class, who again compel the obe- 
dience of those beneath them, is essentially grounded in 
philosophy. And the whole State is wise, although the wise 
amongst its citizens are still the few. The work professed 
by the Sophist is now undertaken by the Philosopher, with 
far better assurance of a solid foundation. 

It is more difficult to find the angle (if the figure may 
be allowed) at which the Republic stands towards those 
dialogues which symbolize philosophic enthusiasm under 
the form of Love. There are mystic passages in the Re- 
public also, but in the work as a whole, what may be termed 
the ecstatic phase of Platonism is greatly toned down and 
subdued. Whether Plato is here addressing a wider audi- 
ence, or has now entered on a further stage in the evolution 
of his thought, is a question by no means easy to determine. 
The points where some approximation to the spirit of the 
Phaedrus and Symposium occurs are chiefly two. 

Even the earlier culture is not completed without a 
description of the modest loves of beautiful souls. 

And in describing the philosophic nature, the love of 
truth is characterized in words which might have been used 
by Diotima :—éz7u zpos 76 dv TepuKas etn GpiAdaoOat 6 ye dvTws 
prropabys, Kal odx emupevor em) tots do€aCopévois evar ToAAOIs 
exdoTous, GAN tor Kal odk auBAvvoito odd amoAHyou TOD épwros, 
Tpiv avtod 6 é€atw Exdotov THs picews GWacbar © TpoonKer 


‘ 
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Woxiis epanrecOar tod torovrov’ mpoonxer be Evyyevet’ © TAn- 
oidoas Kal puyels TO OvTL OVTwS, yevryjoas vodv Kal adjOear, 
yvoin Te Kal GAnOGs Cn Kai Tpépoito Kal otrw Anyou Bdtvos, zplv 
8 ov. 

Essentially cognate to the same aspect of Platonism are the 
account of education as a development from within, the rising 
scale of Being, through sense, opinion, thought, and reason, 
to the idea of Good, recalling the stages leading to the ocean 
of Beauty in the Symposium ; the upper air and sunshine of 
the dvumd0erov in Bb. v1, vu, compared with the outer rim of 
Heaven in the Phaedrus-myth; the enthusiastic account 
of Dialectic, and the wanderings of the soul in B. x. The 
prayer to Pan and the Nymphs with which the Phaedrus 
ends, has, of course, many echoes in the Republic. Con- 
stantin Ritter, who has examined all the Dialogues by the 
‘statistical’ method introduced by Dittenberger (in Hermes 
xvi, 1881), regards the Phaedrus and Theaetetus as belong- 
ing to the same period with the Republic. He is disposed 
to think that both were written while the Republic was in 
course of composition, and that the Theaetetus is the earlier 
of the two. This last opinion may be disputed on the follow- 
ing grounds :— 

1. Not to dwell upon the signs of immaturity which some 
critics (Usener amongst others) have discovered in the 
Phaedrus, it appears inconceivable that Plato should have 
expressed the paradoxical preference of oral to written 
speech, at a time when he was himself actively engaged in 
preparing a written work so large and important as the 
Republic. 

2. Those who attach any weight to L. Spengel’s arguments 
—and some weight they certainly deserve—are bound to give 
the Phaedrus the earliest date which a comprehensive view 
of all the facts will admit. Whether the dialogue is earlier 
or later than Isocrates’ wep rév copiorGy, there are strong 
grounds for supposing it to have been written not long after 
the opening of the Academy. 

3. The Theaetetus presents a matured harmony of thought 
and expression. The gravity of Theodorus, which tempers 
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the irrepressible playfulness of Socrates, is evidently in keep- 
ing with Plato’s own deeper mood. 

4. The soaring idealism of the Phaedrus, which reappears 
in the Republic, is likewise modified in the Theaetetus by 
an approach towards a rational psychology. This point will 
be further developed by and by. 

The doctrine of immortality (incidentally recognized in 
the Meno) is expressly maintained in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
and Republic. And while the line of proof is different in all 
three, the demonstration chosen in the Republic is closely 
allied to one of those in the Phaedo—that by which it is 
shown in answer to Simmias that the soul is not a harmony. 
The words of Socrates, 67u pév GOdvatov ryy, Kav adAdat 
avetev amodetEers, ws €uol Soxet, May or may not contain an 
allusion to the Phaedo, or to the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and 
Symposium in one. But it is at least tolerably clear that the 
Republic and Phaedo both belong to a stage of Platonism in 
which the doctrine of ideas had been distinctly formulated, 
while the logical and metaphysical bearings of the theory 
had not yet been thought out so clearly as in the period 
of which the Parmenides marks the opening stage. Coinci- 
dences between the Phaedo and Republic are the more 
significant, as the meditation of death is a different subject- 
matter from the supreme realization of life in the world. 

There is a very close approximation both of style and 
substance between the most serious part of the Theaetetus 
(173-177) and Rep. v1, vu, although in the dialogue concerning 
knowledge, as in the Gorgias and Phaedo, the philosopher is 
described as withdrawn from action and as knowing nothing 
of his neighbour. In this he corresponds not to the King- 
philosopher of the Republic, but to the actual philosopher who 
is ‘useless to his State,’ who in his contemplation of realities 
has no time to look down on human affairs (v1. 500), and who 
seeing mankind replete with lawlessness is content to live 
apart, if only he can keep his own life pure. The contrast 
between the philosopher and the lawyer resembles also the 
description of the awkward plight of him who descends again 
out of the daylight into the glimmering den (vu. 517). Once 
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more, the nature of retribution is similarly conceived by 
Socrates in Theaet. 177 and by Adeimantus, while the ideal 11. 363 E. 
pattern of the blessed life is similarly set forth in Theaet. 177, 
and in Rep. 1x, sub fin. Such near agreement at once 
of matter and of tone as becomes perceptible on a repeated 
reading of these passages, albeit by no means a certain test, 
is more decisive than such chronological indications as the 
allusion to the battle of Megara (B.c. 394?), and the fact that 
Cleomenes, who was at that time king of Sparta, counted 
precisely twenty-five generations from Heracles (cp. Theaet. 
175A). These points, however clearly demonstrated, belong 
to the time assigned to the imaginary conversation. They 
cannot determine the date of its composition (except as giving 
a terminus a quo). On the other hand the dialectics of the 
Theaetetus evince a maturity of psychological reflexion, and 
a moderation and firmness of metaphysical handling, which 
had scarcely been attained by Plato when he wrote the 
Republic. This may of course be a deceptive appearance, 
attributable to the fact that in the larger dialogue the mind is 
taken off from abstract speculation, and plunged in politics 
and popular moralities. But there are considerations which 
point the other way, and which incline the balance in favour of 
placing the Theaetetus after rather than before the Republic. 

1. The manner of approaching the subject through the 
criticism of earlier philosophies would seem to mark a distinct 
stage in the development of Plato’s mind (cp. Soph. 246 ff.). 

2. The allusion to the Parmenides seems to mark the Theaet. 
Theaetetus as one of the same group with the Parmenides yee 
and Sophist. And in the statement of metaphysical azopia 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides are companion dialogues. 

3. The clear conception of Being, not-being, Unity, num- 
ber, sameness, difference, similarity, diversity, as logical 
categories or ideas of relation, which comes out at Theaet. 
184, 185, could hardly have been possible, while Plato held the 
doctrine of ideas in the crude and undeveloped form which 
is still implied in the Republic, and which the Parmenides 
for the first time showed to be unsatisfying. 

4. The greater subtlety and accuracy of the psychological 
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distinction between émoriyn, d0€a, alc Onots, as compared with 
Rep. v1, sub fin., and still more with the end of B. v, is also 
apparent, though here, too, the difference of subject may 
have involved disparity of treatment. 

As was previously said (p. 22) with reference to the 
Philebus, the presumption thus raised can neither be sub- 
stantiated nor set aside without taking into account the other 
dialectical dialogues, Parmenides, Sophistes, and Politicus. 
And for reasons which will presently become apparent, the 
consideration of these dialogues in their relation to the 
Republic must be postponed to some brief remarks on the 
great work which in subject-matter as well as in extent comes 
nearest to the Republic, viz. the Laws. As this dialogue, by 
those who acknowledge its genuineness, is admitted to be the 
last of Plato’s writings, the contrast which it presents to the 
Republic is the more instructive, since difference may here 
be interpreted to imply some change. But the comparison 
must be made with caution. For two main points have to be 
borne in mind: (1) that Plato in the Laws is confessedly 
aiming only at the second best, and (2) that the work is doubly 
incomplete :—the composition of many portions is unfinished, 
and the question of Higher Education is expressly reserved, 
so that, to employ Plato’s own metaphor (Laws vi. 752 4), 
the dialogue is without a head. The attempt to supply this 
latter defect in the Epinomis (according toa credible tradition, 
by Philip of Opus, the editor of the Laws) only shows how 
incapable Plato’s immediate successors were of continuing 
what was most significant in his philosophy. The Platonism 
that survived the Master in the Old Academy was indeed 

Wvx7) kai cidwdov, dtap hpéves ovK eve mdpmray. 

It may be argued, however, that both these peculiarities 
are indicative of changes in the philosopher’s own mental 
attitude. 

The very notion of a second-best in politics, of an aim 
worth striving for which yet falls short of the highest, is 
alien to the spirit of the Republic. Before entertaining such 
a notion Plato must have come to think that the realization of 
the Divine ideal was even more distant than in the fifth and 
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ninth books of the Republic he had declared it to be: that it 
was in fact impossible ‘for such a creature as man in such 
a state as the present.’ 

Even in the Republic he had acknowledged that the State 
of primitive innocence could not last, and his ideal constitu- 
tion presupposes the inevitableness of war. But in the Laws 
that constitution also, so far as it involved the principle of 
communism, is relegated to the reign of Cronos, and is de- 
clared to have been suited not for human government, but 
only for a theocracy. The Athenian Stranger finds it neces- 
sary to strike into the middle path between two extreme 
views: (1) that legislation is futile, seeing that ‘time and chance 
happen unto all,’ and (2) that God governs all things without 
the aidof man. The third or intermediate view is that human 
skill, taking advantage of opportunity, may imitate from afar 
off the principles of Divine action. And the opportunity now 
prayed for is one less unlikely than the union of philosophy 
and sovereignty in the same person. It is the conjunction 
of a ‘temperate’ sovereign with the wise legislator (Laws rv). 
Now such a change from ‘optimism’ to ‘meliorism’ cannot 
have taken place without a mental struggle. It must have 
cost Plato something, one would imagine, to discover that in 
his greatest work he had only been uttering a vain, though 
pious, aspiration,—dAAws edxats duota Aéywv. And of such 
a struggle, with the bitterness naturally accompanying it, there 
is very distinct evidence in the Politicus; where there 
is also a foreshadowing of the very solution arrived at in 
the Laws. 

Through a skilful process of generalization and division, § 21. 
Socrates Junior has been led by the Eleatic Stranger to Politicus. 
define Statesmanship as ‘the art of man-herding,’—according 
to the figure repeatedly used by Socrates in the Republic. 
But on reflexion the image is found unsuitable to the actual 
state of the world, in which the work of tending mankind is 
shared by many functionaries besides the statesman or ruler. 
Not the human governor, but the divine superintendent of 
the Golden Age, may be thought to have included all these 
functions in his own person. Our science of politics must 
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condescend to the actual present world and distinguish more 
definitely between the art of government and the other modes 
of managing mankind. 

This position is illustrated by the wonderful myth, in which 
a more serious effort is made, than was attempted in the 
Republic, to face the problem of the existence of evil. ‘God 
alternately guides the world and lets it go.” There can be no 
doubt under which dispensation we are living. Amidst this 
anarchy, of which Zeus is the reputed lord, the only hope of 
improvement lies in cherishing some faint remembrance of 
the Divine Order which was once a reality. Occasionally 
this remembrance comes with exceptional clearness to the 
mind of the philosopher, who is the only law-giver. Happy 
is that portion of the human race, that, when he appears, is 
willing to listen to him, and to obey his precepts. But his 
time upon the earth is brief, and when he departs, like a 
physician going into a far country, he leaves a prescription 
behind him. In his absence, the only feasible rule is the 
observance of Law, which is better than caprice, though far 
inferior to the immediate rule of Mind. 

It is sufficiently manifest how all this leads up to the 
point from which the Athenian Stranger makes his departure 
in counselling Cleinias and Megillus ; although in the Politicus 
there is little as yet of the spirit of compromise, which 
appears in the Laws,—for example, in the partial adoption of 
election by lot, notwithstanding the often expressed scorn of 
Socrates. 

Also in many isolated points the Statesman anticipates the 
Laws. (1) The distinction between oligarchy and democracy 
is regarded in both as non-essential. Either may be better 
or worse according as it is administered. And constitutional 
democracy is far better than unconstitutional oligarchy. (2) 
The weaving together of diverse elements ina State is a notion 
to which prominence is given in both dialogues ; especially (3) 
in the provisions concerning marriage. And (4) as the name 
of Statesman is denied to the actual politicians in the Politicus, 
so the actual constitutions are contemptuously referred to in 
the Laws as the ‘non-constitutions’ (da tas ov qoduTelas 
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éxeivas). They are not polities but parties. (5) The con- 
ception of an infinite past, by which Plato accounts for the 
growth of civilization, appears most distinctly in the Timaeus, 
Critias, Politicus and Laws (B. 11). 

Although the philosopher’s practical scope has thus shifted, § 23. 
and numberless minute provisions are expressly made of a 
kind which the tpddimou of the Republic were meant to dis- 
cover for themselves, the reader of the Laws is often reminded 
of the leading thoughts of the Republic. Each individual, as 
far as possible, is to be not many but one. The definition of 
Justice, obtained with so much difficulty, is silently discarded, 
but Plato still glances with disfavour on the heretical view 
that Justice is conventional, and he still dwells on the pheno- 
menon that self-preservation is the basis of de facto govern- 
ments upheld by statute. At the same time he points out that 
no government is overthrown but by itself. The law of 
Charondas, by which the money-lender was left to take the 
tisk of loss, is spoken of with emphatic approval both in the 
Laws and the Republic. The avoidance of the extremes of 
wealth and poverty is equally a principle of both. General 
rules (rvzo1, éxuayeia) are laid down, asin the Republic, so also 
in the Laws, for the censor of the poets. Early education is 
again regarded as an anticipation of Reason. The importance 
of rhythm in education is more than ever insisted on. The 
music is still to be subordinated to the words’. And although 
the paradoxical view that gymnastic also has a mental purpose 
does not expressly reappear (it had already been ignored in 
Rep. vu. 521 £), the merely utilitarian conception of physical 
training is not the less scornfully rejected. The neglect 
of education by Cyrus and Darius is held accountable for 
the vices of Cambyses and of Xerxes (cp. Prot., Gorg.). The 
supremacy of mind is vehemently asserted. The passions 
are in the individual what the populace are in a State. 
Yet here also the later phase of Plato’s philosophy makes 
itself felt, and the conjunction of sense with intellect is 
introduced, not merely as the cause of error (Rep. vu), but 546 8. 


1 Laws 1. 669. 
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62 8,c, as the condition of practical wisdom (compare the Philebus'. 


§ 24. 


On the other hand the unity of Virtue (Justice and Temper- 
ance especially running up into a single principle), which is 
only hinted as a possibility in the Republic, is prescribed 
as a main dogma of the Higher Education, which is to be 
presided over by the Nocturnal Council. 

This Higher Education is spoken of in two passages of 
the Laws as a subject reserved for future consideration. 

a’, B. vu. 818 (in speaking of the higher arithmetic, geo- 
metry and astronomy) tatra d¢ Eiumavta ovx os axpiBelas 
exdueva bei dvavovety Tovs ToAAOds GAG TiWas 6ALyous* ods bé, 
mpoidvtes emL TO TEAE Ppavouey . . . xadeTOv SE ad’Ta TpO- 
ta€dpevov ToUTH TH TpdT@ vopodeTeiy’ GAN eis GAXor, el Soxel, 
Xpovov akpiBeorepor av vowobeTnoaieba. 

B’. B. xu. 969 ey & tiv cvykwivvevow To ppd ew Te Kat 
efnycicbar Ta ye Sedoypeva euol mepl ris madelas Te Kal Tpodfjs 
Ths viv ad Kexivnuevns Tois Adyous’ TO pevToL KuLvdvvEvBA OD 
THLKPOV OVO ErEepors Tiol Tpoaepes Av Ely. - 

The former passage (a’) may be compared with Rep. Iv. 
435 c, where Socrates remarks that for the true account of 
the virtues it would be necessary to take the ‘longer way’ 
(which is afterwards identified with dialectic); the latter (A’) 
is very similar to Rep. vi. 536, 537, where Socrates introduces 
the ‘Idea of Good.’ But, whereas in the Republic, Socrates 
at least partially satisfies expectation, the statement promised 
by the Athenian Stranger is deferred until a more convenient 
season. 

The student of the Laws is consequently left in a position 
resembling that in which readers of the Republic would have 
been, had Books v, v1, vu of that dialogue remained un- 
written. He is aware, indeed, that the Nocturnal Council 
were to comprehend the single underlying principle which 
gives unity to the Virtues, that they would acknowledge 
Wisdom to be the guide (cp. Rep. rv. 428) and Temperance 
the inseparable condition of them all; that their minds would 
have been cleared and strengthened by a sound training in 
the necessary truths of mathematics and astronomy ; that the 
absolute priority of Mind to Body would be a principle deeply 
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infixed in their souls. But beyond this we are unable to 
judge how far the education and nurture which the Stranger 
advocates, resembled or differed from that developed in 
Rep. vu, or indeed whether he proposes that the members of 
the Nocturnal Council of this secondary State should be 
‘philosophers,’ in what Plato at the time of writing conceived 
to be the highest sense of the word. Like the definition of 
the Philosopher projected by the Eleatic Stranger, the 
Athenian Stranger’s account of the Highest Education seems 
never to have been written down by Plato’. 

We can only dimly trace some fragments of his leading 
thoughts, in the directions for elementary study given in 
B. vu, the religious principles inculcated in B. x, and some 
detached sentences towards the end of B. xu. 

(1) Mathematics as the Truth of Nature, vit. 818 rives ody, & 
féve . . . kata pvow & déyess. 

(2) Priority of Mind, x. 887 ff., x11. 966 ff. 

(3) Necessary existence of a ‘primum mobile,’ x. 894, cp. 
Phaedr. 245. 

(4) Eternal supremacy of the better mind over the worse, 
x, 667. 

The author of the Epinomis has gathered up_ these 
scattered threads, but the pattern into which he has woven 
them is not Plato’s, still less are there to be found there the 
traces of the untrammelled thought and free intelligence, of 
a mind not enslaved to its own formulae, which are absent 
from no genuine Platonic writing. 

A theory of knowledge and of the object of knowledge is, 
therefore, not to be looked for in the Laws. Yet the study of 
dialectic has left its trace, in the pedantic elaboration of 
method, which marks the earlier and more finished part of the 
dialogue, and is analogous to the tedious classifications which 
the Eleatic Stranger in the Politicus remarks on and defends. 


1 <Of a supreme or master science which was to be the coping stone of 
the rest, few traces appear in the Laws. He seems to have lost faith in it, 
or perhaps to have realized that the time for such a science had not yet 
come, and that he was unable to fill up the outline which he had sketched.’ 
Jowett’s Plato, vol. v, Laws, Introduction, p. 130. 
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The position of the Politicus, as intermediate between the 
Republic and the Laws, is sufficiently evident after what has 
been said. Now the Politicus cannot be far removed from 
the Sophistes, and the Philebus in style and structure bears 
evidence of belonging to the same period. The Timaeus is 
avowedly later than the Republic. 

We are therefore not left without data for the difficult 
inquiry :—Did Plato’s theory of knowledge undergo any 
change after the composition of the Republic? In what 
direction were his thoughts moving with respect to this, 
which he himself regarded as the highest subject of study ? 

The inquiry zs difficult. For each work of Plato’s is a 
separate whole, in which the parts have reference, not to any 
previous statement, but to the particular aspect of the Truth 
to which for the time being the philosopher addressed him- 
self, and in which his mind was wholly absorbed. Even 
such distinct references as those in the Timaeus and Laws to 
the Republic, or those in the Theaetetus and Sophistes to the 
Parmenides’, do not involve any attempt to adjust the later 
dialogue to the earlier one. Yet, on a general survey of the 
group of dialogues above-named, from which the Parmenides 
and Theaetetus (perhaps even the Euthydemus) cannot 
altogether be separated, there is observable a greater amount 
of consistency, as well as of positive content, than, for 
example, appears in grouping together Protag., Apol., 
Symp., Phaedr., Phaedo, Gorg. And this general observa- 
tion may be of use, if, instead of attempting a detailed har- 
mony, or ‘peering between the lines’ of detached passages 
for the evidences of a system which is nowhere formulated, 
we content ourselves with marking the broad outlines, and 
so endeavouring to follow the main movement of Plato’s 
thought. 

The concluding passage of Rep. vi? contains a statement 
of the unity of knowledge, which may be summed up as 


' The reference to the Sophist in Polit. 284 B ds év 7@ Sogiorh (‘as in 
dealing with the Sophist’), is not in question here, as the Sophist and 
Statesman are to all intents and purposes one dialogue. 

? See above, p. 13. 
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follows :—‘ The investigation of Truth under the conditions 
of human life on earth must start from assumptions based on 
sensible perception. But that is only the starting-point. The 
philosophic spirit cannot rest, until the mind’s conceptions 
have been purified by the activity of thought from every 
sensible mean, and so rising from height to height of 
abstraction, the thinker may lay hold on the Absolute 
(ro avuTdberov), whence again descending, he may pass from 
Form to Form, and end with pure ideas.’ Nowhere else had 
Plato hitherto so clearly asserted the connexion and grada- 
tion of the Forms of Being. 

- But if we ask, what is the nature of the connexion, or 
of the transition from the higher to the lower forms, the 
Republic yields no consistent answer. 

1. In the fifth book the eiéos is said to be related to its 
particulars, as the whole to the parts. Are the higher efén of 
Book vi thus related to the lower? Do they form a series of 
which the extreme terms are Summum Genus and Infima 
Species ? 

2. The reader of B. x is at once presented with a different 
conception. The ideal Bed is not a whole of which the 
actual bed is part, but the Pattern after which it is made. 
Are the higher ideas related to the lower, as the Perfect to 
the Imperfect? The beginning of B. vir and the end of 
B. 1x may lend some colour to this view; which, however, is 
inconsistent with the preceding. 

3. Once more, in studying the educational discussions of 
B. vu, in which the general conception of Science is practi- 
cally applied, we are led upwards from the mind’s first 
perceptions of difference and identity, through the abstract 
study of number, form and motion, first to the common 
principles determining all such studies, then to universal 
principles worked out by Dialectic, and last of all to the 
primal, ultimate, creative, regulative, alone substantial Form 
of Good. Are the Ideas, then, Forms of Thought, and are 
the higher related to the lower as the ideas of the Reason to 
the categories of the Understanding, and those of the Under- 
standing to those of pure intuition, —to use a Kantian figure ? 

D2 
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The truth is that Plato had not yet cleared his mind 
from some confusion on this subject. It may be doubted 
whether he ever did so completely. Three points of view, 
which to modern thinkers are obviously distinct, the logical, 
the cosmological, the psychological, repeatedly cross and 
recross each other in his writings. 

The moment came, however, when he keenly felt the need 
of solving this and other metaphysical difficulties. It is 
generally acknowledged that the Parmenides reflects pre- 
cisely such an intellectual crisis. He could no longer satisfy 
himself with making a vague metaphysic the imaginary basis 
of an empirical morality. 

Plato’s thought in the Parmenides is directed towards 
(1) the theory of general forms and (2) the opposition of the 
one and many, not with barren contemplation, nor yet with 
scepticism, but with serious inquiry. At the same time 
Plato’s Dialectic for the first time consciously stands face to 
face with Eleaticism. Most of the objections afterwards 
brought by Aristotle against the «idm are here raised in the 
form of azopiat, which are discussed, but not finally answered. 
And a tentative effort is made towards a New ‘ Kritik’ of pure 
truth, through a disjunctive method, which the aged Par- 
menides recommends as a necessary propaedeutic, but which 
nowhere recurs. The dialogue ends, after the Socratic 
manner of the Protagoras or the first book of the Republic, 
with contradiction and the confession of ignorance, but the 
reader has been carried into higher regions of speculation 
than in the purely ‘Socratic’ dialogues. 

In the Theaetetus likewise the Socratic mask of irony is 
effectively resumed. There is much in it of the playfulness 
of the Phaedrus or Symposium, but without the wildness. 
That is sobered down through the presence of the grave 
Theodorus. We have again, as in the Parmenides, a chain of 
dazopryara, most subtly reasoned out, but not finally got rid of. 
Once more comes back the old familiar Socratic ending— 
‘What knowledge is, I do not know.’ But just as the Par- 
menides breathes the profound conviction, ‘ No philosophy 
without ideas, whatever the ideas may prove to be,—nor 
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without the One, however our conception of Unity may 
have to be modified,’ so the Socrates of the Theaetetus will 
never discourse without assuming the reality of Knowledge, 
nor will Theaetetus hesitate to affirm that unity and diversity, 
sameness and difference, number and quantity, are not per- 
ceived through any bodily organ ; but the perception of them, 
however manifestly evoked through sensible impressions, is 
in each case a direct intuition of the mind. Plato in the 
Theaetetus is again conscious of Eleatic influence, while he 
reckons with Heraclitus, Protagoras, and the Cyrenaics, — 
perhaps also with Antisthenes. 

In these two dialogues, then, the philosopher is directly 
grappling with the chief difficulties which surround his own 
as well as other theories of Knowing and Being: the Par- 
menides breaking ground which is afterwards to be renewed, 
and dealing mainly with questions of Being; the Theaetetus 
(in this approaching modern thought) treating the central 
questions of philosophy chiefly from the subjective side. 

Taken together, these writings represent a time of § 27. 
strenuous mental effort, when Plato was resolutely bent on 
going by the ‘longer way,’ and on fulfilling, even ‘through 
hours of gloom,’ the ‘tasks in hours of insight willed.’ What- 
ever tedium it may cost him, whatever intellectual fatigue, he 
is determined to see more clearly and fix more definitely 
those lines and veins of truth ‘according to Nature’ of 
which he has spoken in the Phaedrus. No result of this 
endeavour is formulated. That is not Plato’s way. But as 
his Socrates says to Theaetetus, BeAtidvwr Eon TANpys 61a THY 
vov e€€taow, so the philosophy of this whole group of 
dialogues (Parm., Theaet., Soph., Polit., Phil., Tim.) has 
distinctive features which clearly separate them not only 
from the Phaedo or Symposium, but even from the Phaedrus 
and the Republic. 

1. The first point to notice is the serious criticism of earlier 
and contemporary philosophies. As Socrates questioned 
with individuals, so Plato now cross-questions doctrines and 
methods. He had elsewhere glanced allusively at the 
Heracliteans, the Pythagoreans, the Cyrenaics the Mega- 
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rians and others,—he had perhaps satirized Antisthenes ;— 
but it is now through the lengthened examination of whole 
schools of thought that he at once developes and tests his 
own conceptions. This is a new thing in philosophy, and 
argues a great advance in dialectical method. 

2. Plato has had many a fling at the art of controversy 
(av7tAoytKy), with its love of cross distinctions (Rep. v. 454), 
its confusion of facts with principles (Phaedo gos), and all the 
array of sophisms which are grouped together for ridicule in 
the Euthydemus. But he has now discovered that in a deeper 
sense a cognate error lies at the root of all the intellectual 
confusion of the time—that an illogical logic based on 
abstract contradictions has been responsible not only for the 
vain jangling of Dionysodorus and his fellows, but for the 
waste of serious thought over such problems as whether false 
opinion is possible, whether an element can be defined, 
whether all discussion is not unreal, and other cognate diffi- 
culties, which were threatening the very life of philosophy. 
This element of contemporary speculation he traces to the 
Zenonian logic, in which the profound speculative thought 
of Parmenides had been beaten out and misapplied. 

3. Hence comes his endeavour to turn the weapons of the 
Megarians against themselves, and to evolve, at least approxi- 
mately, a theory of predication both in thought and language 
which, instead of hindering, may stimulate and aid the healthy 
growth of eager minds. His interest in dialectic is at this 
stage more than ever educational. And this is especially true 
of that aspect of it which carries on the work commenced in 
the Phaedrus,—the use of Classification. 

The ‘dichotomies’ of the Sophist and Politicus are not to 
be taken too seriously. They afford a method of approach 
to the main subject, by which the mind of the youthful hearer 
or reader is to be at the same time kept on the alert, and 
awakened to the difficulties with which the scientific treatment 
of any general question is surrounded. They remind us of 
the description in the Philebus of the charm which the logical 
‘one and many’ had for young Athenians. They may even 
be regarded as bearing some analogy to the arithmetical 
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puzzles which the Egyptians had invented for the amusement 
of children. But there are turns and moments of the laborious 
game where some principle of method is illustrated. These 
are marked with special emphasis, and by attending to them 
we learn something of the direction of Plato’s own thoughts. 

In the Phaedrus the ideal of generalization and division 
had been left disappointingly vague. The spirit of dialectic 
seems there to be regarded as its own evidence in determining 
the outlines of Truth, as an organic whole. In generalizing, 
the dialectician recognizes the eidos of which his soul had once 
the vision; in dividing, he will ‘follow Nature,’ hitting the 
joints, and not hacking the limbs. It is further indicated 
that ‘ Nature’ has a ‘right-hand’ and a ‘left-hand’ segment, 
—which may be interpreted indifferently as positive and 
negative, or as good and evil. But in the Sophistes, and even 
more in the Politicus and the Philebus, while the dialectical 
method is still upheld, and still subordinated to the free 
activity ofthe philosophic mind, the difficulties and hindrances 
attending on it are more seriously felt. The process is accom- 
panied with much labour, and leads through ‘slippery’ places. 
The several definitions of the Sophist, all based on observa- 
tion and attained through successive excursions, at first seem 
to have little in common. The synopticand selective faculty 
must be called in, to gather from all these the characteristic 
difference of the creature. And it is at this point (Soph. 233) 
that the investigation passes from the formal to the real. 

In resuming the work of ‘carving’ to define the statesman 
the young respondent is warned that he must not cut off too 
much at once (for fear of ‘ hacking the limbs’), —whereupon he 
asks the difficult and important question, ‘How is one to 
know an accidental segment (yépos) from a true form (eidos).’ 
He is further made aware that the process of residues is 
insufficient for the purposes of science, (since, as was shown 
in the Sophist, negation also has a positive content), and that 
before I can know the nature of ¢his, I must know something 
also of what is vol this but akin to this. Thus dialectic becomes 
more concrete, no longer turning on the mere perception or 
intuition of elementary forms, but endeavouring to recognize 
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them as actualized in the complexity of the world. Hence 
the great value of the argument from example. Nor should 
the hearer of dialectic ever complain of mere length as tedious, 
for length and brevity are relative not to each other merely, 
but to the requirements of investigation and discovery. Thus, 
as by a side wind, is introduced the principle of 76 pérpuor, 
which plays such an important part in the Philebus. 

The same increasing consciousness of the intricate develop- 
ments of real science as opposed to mere logic appears in the 
well-known passage of the Philebus, 16 foll., where it is shown 
that the lover of truth must not rest in the mere discovery of 
a one and many, but pursue his investigation until he ascer- 
tains ‘how many.’ This is not a mere return to Pythago- 
reanism, but a real advance towards a fuller conception of 
scientific truth, 

There is another aspect of this part of the subject, on 
which Plato dwells in different ways, but with similar emphasis, 
in the Parmenides, Sophistes and Politicus. The Sun of 
Science, as Bacon says, shines equally on the palace and the 
dunghill. Socrates, replying to Parmenides, is doubtful 
whether he ought or ought not to assume ideas of dirt and 
refuse. But he is assured by the philosopher that when the 
love of knowledge has taken hold of him, as one day it will 
take hold, he will neglect none of these things. And in like 
manner his namesake, the Younger Socrates, raises no 
objection when the Eleatic Stranger affirms that in the eye 
of Science the vermin-killer is as much a huntsman as the 
general, or when he reminds him afterwards that, in classi- 
fication, no preference should be given to what is not 
ridiculous. And Socrates himself tells Protarchus (Phil. 
58 c) that the art of which we are in search is not that which 
produces the grandest effect, but that which discovers some 
particle of truth, however seemingly unimportant '. 

These hints ofan ideal of science are in entire keeping with 
the curiously modern description of the intellectual life as ‘an 


* Rep. m1, 402 B ov’ év opuxp@ oir’ év peyadrw AT wdtopev atrd, may seem 
an anticipation of this, but should rather be compared with supr. 11. 369 D, 
infr. Iv. 435A. 
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interrogation of all natures with the view of learning from 
each what it has to contribute from its particular experience 
towards collective wisdom’ (Politicus, 272 B, Cc). 

If in these dialogues Plato’s logical method assumes a more § go. 
definitely scientific aspect, his metaphysical theory undergoes 
modifications of a corresponding kind. 

Not only is each ‘natural kind’’ to be regarded as a whole ’, 
but (as in the scheme foreshadowed in Rep. v1) the several 
wholes must be known in the light of higher conceptions, and 
as forming one vast totality. The primary forms or notions 
of unity, likeness, unlikeness, numerical difference, motion, 
rest, must be recognized as no less real than the attributes 
of each several kind. ‘ Quality’ itself is a new abstraction 
which has to be named. Now this implies, what is not 
explicitly formulated, the admission of ‘ideas’ not only of 
existence, but of relation. Plato nowhere seems distinctly 
conscious of the difference between a genus and a category’. 
The terms efdos and yévos are used by him indifferently for 
both. But in the dialectical dialogues he dwells more and 
more on those universal conceptions which are inseparable 
from knowledge and being. These are the ‘birds that fly 
everywhere about the aviary,’ sameness and difference, unity 
and plurality, number, quantity, motion and rest. And it is 
in the effort to realize ideas of relation and to understand the 
relativity of thought that he takes in hand the central problem of 
Being and Not-Being, affirmation and negation. The reason- 
ing of the Sophistes, based as it is on a critical review of pre- 
vious philosophies, marks one of the most decisive moments 
in the history of thought, exploding the prime fallacy, which 
had its stronghold then in the misapplication of the great con- 
ception of Parmenides, and has since haunted many a polemi- 
cal dispute, the confusion of the Dictum Simpliciter with the 
Dictum Secundum quid. When it is once recognized that 
omnis negatio est determinatio, a fatal obstacle is removed out 
of the way of science. 


' Theaet. 157 €xaarov (@ov Te kal eldos. 
? Ibid. 174 A Tv ovray Exaorov Gdrov. 
3 See above, p. 35. 
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This great advance in Plato’s central point of view has 
sometimes been represented as if Plato had now for the first 
time introduced Motion amongst the ideas. But the identity 
of thought and life is of the very essence of Platonism 
throughout,—witness the proof of immortality in the Phae- 
drus, and the description of the Idea of Good as the supreme 
efficient cause in the Republic. It was precisely because 
Eleaticism made this impossible, by assuming the incom- 
municability of Being and Becoming, One and Many, that 
Plato found it necessary to lay hands on ‘Father Parmeni- 
des,’ and to prove the maxim, TeAewratn ravtwy Adywv eotiv 
apavists TO Tav and TavTwrv aToywpi¢ewv. That ‘love of the 
Whole’ of which he speaks again and again never ceased to be 
his ruling passion. The more he becomes aware of the variety 
and intricacy of things, the more he is bent on binding them 
with the unity of knowledge. But in the speculative region, 
as in he practical, he loses something of the daring con- 
fidence of his earlier essays, and while his vision of mental 
phenomena becomes clearer, in speaking of the Universe he 
betakes himself again to Mythology. 

The preceding observations may serve to commend the 
view which is here maintained, viz. that the Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, in the order named 
(with the doubtful insertion of the Euthydemus before or 
after the Theaetetus, as a zdpepyov), form a distinct group or 
series, and that this series, taken as a whole, is subsequent to 
the great literary effort which terminated with the Republic. 

The dialogues thus grouped together have certain charac- 
teristics in common. 

1. The thought expressed in them is far more condensed, 
and, except in the Theaetetus, is much less richly clothed 
with imagination and humour, than that expressed in the 
dialogues which are here supposed to have preceded them. 

2. On grounds of style as well as of substance it has been 
shown that the Politicus holds an intermediate place between 
the Republic and the Laws’, and also that the manner of 


‘ See L. Campbell’s edition of the Sophistes and Politicus, 1867. The 
position therein assigned to the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus, has 
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the Sophistes and Philebus has marked affinities to that of the 
Politicus. It may be added that although the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides are not throughout written in this later 
vein, the dialectical passages in both of them indicate an 
approach to it. 

3. In these dialogues there is an increasing clearness Psycho- 
and minuteness of psychological analysis and definition. ey 
Compare for example the analysis of vision in the Theae- "ess. 
tetus with Rep. vi. 525 c, or the description of aisO@novs, par- 

Taola, pynpn, avapryors, &c. in the Philebus with the tabular 
view of vots, d:dvo.a, alotis, elkacia, in Rep. vi sub fin. 

4. Plato is no longer contented with positing the existence Epistemo- 
of universals, nor even of such a hierarchy of pure ideas as porate 
he imagines at the end of Rep. v1. He is now seriously 
bent on discovering the nature of Knowledge and its object, 
and of determining the connexion and correlation of ideas. 

5. From the recognition that every efdos is a vonua, through Lists of 
the account of Being, not-being, sameness, difference, &c. as rts: 
pure categories of perception, and the admission of Other- 
ness as a mode of Being, up to the description of Measure as 
the Supreme Law, we trace the tendency, which is certainly 
less perceptible elsewhere in Plato, to define conceptions, 
which, while still regarded as objective, are essentially forms 
or modes of mind. The Philebus is rich in such determina- 
tions, which sometimes cross each other inconveniently, and 
even the seven forms of civic life in the Politicus, 289 B (ro 
mpwtoyeves eidos [=tAn], dpyavov, ayyetor, dxnua, mpdBAnua, 
malyviov, Opéupa) may be quoted as illustrative of a similar 
effort after cvvaywyy. 

6. Without admitting that a metaphysical system or con- Meta- 
sistent body of doctrine (‘ Plato’s later theory of ideas’) can Uahirad 
be gathered from these dialogues, it is possible to trace in 
them the development of a metaphysical attitude which differs 


since been given to these same dialogues on independent grounds by 
W. Dittenberger (Hermes, xv1), M. Schanz (Hermes, xx), and Constantin 
Ritter (Untersuchungen 1888). The convergence of different lines of 
investigation towards the same result has now reached a point which must 
surely be acknowledged to be convincing. See Excursus, infra pp. 46 fi. 
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both from that of the Protagoras and of the Republic. The 
supposed incommunicableness of knowledge and sense, being 
and becoming, universal and particular, one and many, which 
had threatened to paralyze philosophy, is felt to have been 
practically overcome, and the unity and correlation of know- 
ledge and of nature is re-established. 

Genesis 7. That speculative interest in yéveous,—in the origin and 

ae growth of phenomena,—in what modern thinkers call the 
laws of evolution,—which had been the prime motive of the 
Ionian physiology, but had on different grounds been dis- 
carded both by Parmenides and Socrates,—is now, there- 
fore, once more re-awakened in Plato’s mind, and is partially 
justified by a metaphysic, in which the absolute comprises 
and sustains the relative, and evil is but a necessary moment 
in the self-development of Good. 

Decline 8. But this speculative advance involves what cannot but 

from : ; : : 

Optimism. be felt as retrogression on the practical side. For by intro- 
ducing the conception of infinite gradation, it defers, without 
destroying, the hope of perfectibility :— 


> aA , Lad A / 
ov TadTa TavTn poipd mw TEAETHPOpos 
Kpavar mémpwrat 


is the tone to which the ear of philosophy is now attuned. The 

distance between Man and God is found to be greater than in 

the first bright vision of the Ideal it had been conceived to be. 

Religious gg. And the spirit of the philosopher becomes less sanguine, 
ar but more profoundly religious than before. 

Democri- to. This phase of Platonism is marked by some obscure 

ee but not uncertain indications of a controversial attitude to- 

wards Democritus '. 

$32. The Timaeus is linked on to the subject of the Republic, 

ee but although both dialogues are referred to a time of public 

' festival, they can hardly be viewed as strictly continuous. 

Socrates had on the previous day expounded to Timaeus, 

Critias, and Hermocrates his conception of an ideal state, 

—not, apparently, in the form of a reported conversation. 


' The latter observations (7, 8, 9, 10) are supported by the following 
passages of Soph., Polit., Phileb. : viz. Soph. 216, 246-248, 265 (cp. Theaet. 
173, 185 D,£); Polit. 269-275 (the myth), 278, 301, 302; Phileb. 22, 28, 30, 
54, 594A, 62, 64. 
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The Higher Education seems to have been cursorily men- 
tioned, and the institution of infanticide must have been 
suppressed. However this may be, the Timaeus reflects 
the later phase of Plato’s philosophy which has been just 
described. There is no room here for an exposition of the 
most difficult, if not, as some still declare it to be, the most 
important of Plato’s dialogues. It must suffice to observe 
that metaphysical conceptions which are formulated in the 
Sophistes and Philebus are here applied, e.g. the Oarépov dvots, 
and the puxri ovofa ; that the new conception of matter or ex- 
tension as yeveoews TLOnv7 is of the same order with the zpwrto- 
yeves eldos of the Politicus, and that the mythological colouring 
more resembles the myth in that dialogue, than any other of 
the Platonic myths, although the relation of God to the world 
is more nobly conceived’. Cosmological and Pythagorizing 
notions are not absent from other dialogues. The Phaedo 
and Republic are both influenced bythem. But a comparison 
of passages makes it clear that the point of view implied in 
the Timaeus is different and more developed. 

The Timaeus is only the opening page or prelude of the 
most magnificent prose-poem ever planned by a single mind ; 
a complete Bible, had it been written, of philosophical imagi- 
nation. The story of Creation was to have been followed 
up by the history of the Chosen People, of their wars with 
the Unbelievers, and of the final triumph of the Good. Here 
indeed would have been an account of Evolution. But it 
breaks off before the rebel armada had been set in array. 

What stayed the hand of the veteran thinker and creator 
from this fair work? We can only conjecture. But the 
Laws afford a possible reply. His practical enthusiasm was 
inexhaustible. In ages far remote, it might be, the vision of 
that conflict of the Sons of Light with the material Power 
of Atlantis might operate for good. But ere then, the day of 
Hellas might be dim. The states for whose reform he had 
so cared might all have foundered. The years were closing 

1 Compare for example the desperate notion of God relinquishing the 


helm, with the delegation of the lower works to the demiurgi; Tim. 42 £6 peév 
mavTa TadTa diatagas éuevev ev TH EavTov kata paw FOE. 
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round him, the setting of his life’ was near at hand. He had 
no longer strength for both efforts. The speculative and 
imaginative powers, perhaps, were ebbing from him. But 
practical earnestness remained. He would attempt what 
still was possible. And perchance those who had turned a 
deaf ear to his ideal strains might listen to suggestions of 
reform if pitched in a somewhat lower key. 

Some such reflections are naturally suggested by Plato’s ° 
sudden descent from the Council Chamber of Zeus, where 
the Critias breaks off, to enter on the long and weary labour 


of the Laws. 





EXCURSUS 


On the position of the Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus in the 
order of the Platonic Dialogues ; and on some character- 
rstics of Plato’s latest writings’. 


It had long since occurred to students of Plato that, 
while it appeared antecedently probable that all the shorter 
dialogues were previous to the Republic, the Sophistes 
in particular implied a philosophical point of view in 
advance of the definition of knowledge and opinion at the 
end of Republic, Book v._ It seemed possible, however, that 
such an opinion might be coloured with some metaphysical 
preconception, and in editing the Sophistes I resolved to 
verify this observation without having recourse to ‘meta- 
physical aid.’ The objections which Socher had raised 
against the genuineness of this and the companion dialogue 
had been answered by W. H. Thompson‘, who had defended 
both writings as having the general characteristics of Plato’s 
style. I felt, however, that the discrepancies to which atten- 
tion had been called by Socher and Schaarschmidt‘ could not 
be thus easily disposed of, and must have some significance. 

‘ Laws VI. 770 A #peis 8 év Sucpais Tod Biov. 

* From a paper read to the Oxford Philological Society in June 1890, by 
1. Campbell. 


* In the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions. 
* Rheinisches Museum. 
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Now, as difficulties of a similar kind had been urged with 
reference to the Laws, it seemed a question worth raising, 
whether any affinity could be established between these 
several works, as belonging to one and the same period 
of Plato’s literary activity. For if the Laws were assumed to 
be genuine on the authority of Aristotle, the genuineness of 
the other dialogues would be rendered more probable, if 
their peculiarities were found to approximate to those of a 
well-authenticated writing. And the difficulty about the Laws 
would at the same time be lessened. For the authorities 
which attest their genuineness (to lay no stress on the con- 
fessions of the Athenian Stranger) represent them as Plato’s 
latest—or even posthumous—work, and any differences either 
of manner or of matter between this dialogue and the Re- 
public would be made more intelligible by the discovery of 
an interval and a period of transition. A step would also 
have been made towards the solution of the problem stated 
by Schleiermacher, but not satisfactorily solved by him—nor 
by Hermann—the order of the dialogues. 

The Timaeus and Critias are avowedly subsequent to the 
Republic. And the right method for testing my hypothesis 
was, therefore, to ascertain what elements of style and diction, 
as well as of opinion, were ‘common and peculiar’ to the 
Sophist and Statesman with the Timaeus, Critias and Laws: 
i.e. what special features are shared by the members of this 
group, which are absent from the other dialogues, or less 
apparent in them. It was a method of concomitant variations. 
The result of a somewhat tedious inquiry was to confirm my 
anticipation, and to include the Philebus also amongst the 
works which are intermediate between the Republic and the 
Laws. The only support for this view which I could find in 
any previous writer, was the opinion expressed by Ueberweg 
in his Untersuchungen tiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platon- 
ischen Schriften’ (pp. 207-209), but afterwards abandoned by 
him in deference to the objections of Schaarschmidt. 

The argument set forth in my Introductions to the §2. 
Sophistes and Politicus, possibly through some fault of 


1 Wien, 1861. 
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exposition ', seems to have escaped the attention of scholars. 
And yet, so far as it was sound, it tended to establish a fact 
of real significance, viz. that the Republic and Laws are 
separated by a period of great philosophical activity :—an 
activity which renders more conceivable the discrepancies 
which have troubled critics of the Laws, and accounts for the 
supposed anomalies in the intervening dialogues. 

The same conclusion is now upheld in Germany on similar, 
but wholly independent grounds—viz. on a statistical estimate 
of variations in Plato’s use of particles and recurring formulae. 
In 1881 W. Dittenberger in Hermes (vol. xvi, pp. 321-345)? 
called attention to the fact that the formula ri yjv—so familiar 
to the Platonic student,—is entirely absent from two-thirds of 
the genuine dialogues. From this point onwards the statistics 
of Platonic formulae have been pursued by successive in- 
quirers. Dr. Martin Schanz, for example, in vol. xxi of 
Hermes (1886), pointed out a striking variation in the compara- 
tive frequency of r® ovr. and odvtws, the latter being found only 
in a fraction of the dialogues, while in some of these it has 
completely ousted r@ dv7.’. The avoidance of hiatus (noticed 
by Blass in 1874, Att. Ber. ii, p. 426) is another pheno- 
menon of which the varying frequency points to the same 
result. 

The accumulated outcome of seven years of this kind 
of inquiry is recapitulated by Constantin Ritter in his little 
book of Untersuchungen (Stuttgardt, 1888), in which he has 
recorded also valuable observations of his own. 

Notwithstanding the tendency—which seems to be in- 
separable from such investigations—to aim at more precise 
results than the method justifies (of which Dittenberger’s 
inference from the use of ré wav ; in Epicharmus‘ is an amus- 
ing example), yet, when minor uncertainties are discarded, 
there remains a strong concurrence of evidence in favour of 


‘I take this late opportunity of correcting a serious misprint. For 
‘ Critias,’in the tabular view on p. xxxiii of the work in question, read ‘Crito.’ 

* Sprachliche Kriterien fiir die Chronologie der Platonischen Dialoge. 

* Herm. xxi. 439-459, Zur Entwickelung des Platonischen Stils. 

* That Plato brought back zi pny from his journey to Sicily. 
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placing the Soph., Polit., Phileb., Tim., Critias, and Laws— 
nearly in this order—as latest in a separate group. 

When it is considered that the facts thus collected unite 
in corroborating the observations published in 1867, it will 
probably be admitted that the inference is irresistible, and 
that the question of the order has to this extent been solved. 

It is therefore worth some pains to examine the significance § 3. 
of the phenomenon, the reality of which is now abundantly 
demonstrated. 

We are really considering an important movement in the 
development of Greek prose writing :—the gradual prevalence 
over Plato’s style of the rhetorical artificiality, which in the 
earlier periods he had alternately ridiculed and coquettishly 
played with. 

And we are met on the threshold by one of those 
observations by which the mere collection of instances has to 
be checked. Some of the features which we are now taught 
to identify with Plato’s later manner are already present in 
the Phaedrus,—the balanced cadences, the vocabulary en- 
riched from the poets and the earlier literature, the compara- 
tive rareness of hiatus, the use of dvtws for ro édvtt, of djAov as 
for d7Aov dt, even the Ionic dative plural, all are represented 
there. But the most casual reader cannot fail to see that in 
the Phaedrus these are but decorations of a sort of carnival 
dress that is worn for the occasion only. Plato is caught by 
a fascination at which he himself is laughing all the while. 
His Socrates is vuwgdAnmros and a strange fluency possesses 
him. For Phaedrus’ sake he is compelled to phrase his 
thoughts poetically,—he speaks in dithyrambs'. It would 
therefore be rash, as F. Blass long since observed, to argue 
from the avoidance of hiatus, for example, to the date of the 
Phaedrus. But this dialogue has, notwithstanding, a real 
bearing on the subject in hand. For in spite of all his 


? Observe the suggestion of lyrical cadences— 
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persiflage it is evident that the tricks of style which Plato 
there parodied were exercising a powerful charm upon his 
mind. Inthe Politicus and Laws, where, under the grander 
name of pytopeia (Polit. 303), the once ridiculed fyropiKy is 
admitted to have a legitimate function, the ornate manner 
is employed not in humorous irony, but with solemn gravity. 
It is therefore reasonable to regard the rhetorical flowers 
of the Phaedrus as the early anticipation of a habit which 
long afterwards becomes fixed. 

The following are some of the peculiarities of language 
in which the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus are found 
to approximate to the Laws, and which therefore mark the 
transition towards Plato’s later style. It may be well to take 
first the particles and formulae, to which Dittenberger and 
others have recently directed attention. For the purpose 
of the argument we may for the present neglect those which 
(like ri pv ;) bear only on the relation of the Republic (with 
Phaedr., Theaet.) to the earlier dialogues. 

ye piv occurs only twice in Rep., and once in each of the 
following :—Euthyd., Symp., Phaedr., Theaet. ; but 6 times 
in Soph. (52 pp.)’, 8 times in Polit. (54 pp.), 7 times in Tim. 
(76 pp.), and 25 times in Laws (368 pp.). 

mep, added to adverbs and pronominal words :— 


wexpizep only in Tim. (4), Critias (1), Laws (16). 


Onnmep » soph, Timi, Laws. 
omocoonmep ,, _- Polit., Laws. 
doaxnmep 3» 6 hii. 49°. 


tax’ tows (combined) only in Soph. (2), Polit. (3), Phil. (3), 
Tim. (1), Laws (11). 

oxedd0v without 7, frequent in Aristotle,—a use which first 
appears in Euripides’*,—is rare in Plato except in Soph. (26), 
Polit. (13), Phil. (14), Tim. (9), Criti. (4), Laws (122). 

The use of dvtws is one of many coincidences between 
Plato’s later style and tragic Greek. According to Stephanus 
(Thesaurus) the word appears first in Euripides. It is used 


' The pages referred to are those of the edition of Stephanus, 1578. 
* In Soph. Trach. 43 with 7 mua following the omission of 71 is accidental. 
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also by Aristophanes in burlesque of tragedy, and by Xeno- 
phon in the Banquet (which Dittenberger has shown to be 
not one of his earlier writings). In Plato— 


T® OvTL Occurs repeatedly in dvTws occurs not at all in 
Lach., Prot., Euthyd., Apol., Lach.,Charm., Prot., Euthyd., 
Euthyphr., Gorg., Symp., Apol., Crito, Euthyphr., Gorg., 

In Rep. 42 times, Meno, Symp.: but 

In Soph. once, In Theaet. once. 
and hardly ever in Polit, In Phaedr. 6 times. 
Phileb., Tim., Critias, Laws. In Rep. Oy; 

In Soph. )25,.;; 


IncPolit. ~ 11 %,, 
in Phileb 5, \-,, 
In Tim. ‘a ee 
In Laws. 50%.,, 

Ta vov or TO viv for viv (clearly a tragic form) occurs singly 
in Charm., Prot., Phaedo, Theaet., Rep., not at all in Lach., 
Euthyd., Crat., Apol., Crit., Euthyphr., Gorg., Meno, Symp., 
Phaedr.,—but in Soph. 5 times, Polit. 5 times, Phileb. 9 
times, Tim. 7 times, Critias 3 times, and Laws 79 times. 

pov in questions (also tragic) occurs sporadically in Charm. 
(2), Euthyd. (3), Phaedo (1), Meno (3), Theaet. (4), Rep. (3) : 
but frequently in Soph. (12), Polit. (8), Phileb. (10), Laws 
(29). (There are very few questions in Tim., Critias.) 

xpewy (€or) for xpy occurs only in Soph. (1), Polit. (1), Tim. 
(3), Critias (2), and Laws (57). 

The suppression of 6 yey &c. in antitheses, and the use of 
abstract plurals (especially of the dative pl.), as in avuTodynaias 
ovyylyvecbat (Laws), are also tragic uses which become more 
frequent in the same group of dialogues. 

Another marked difference appears in the preference of the 
more concentrated eis (or xara) dvvayiv for els (or Kara) 7d 
dvvatév. This occurs in 


Euthyd. 1 Soph. 3 

Phaedr. 1 Phil. 4 

Rep. 6 ‘Tim, 10 
Critias 1 
Laws 63. 
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A usage, not tragic but Ionic, which is continued in Aris- 
totle, is the employment of xa@amep as the equivalent of éo7ep. 
See Bonitz’ Index Aristotelicus, s.v. xaavep. In the few 
instances in which xa@azep appears in Lach., Euthyd., Crat., 
Gorg., Symp., Theaet., Phaedr., Rep. (6 times), it may 
generally be distinguished from @o7ep, which occurs in Rep. 
212 times. 

But in Soph., Polit., Phileb., Tim., Critias, Laws, it occurs 
more frequently, and with less discrimination. 

@omep appears in Soph. g times, Polit. 16, Phil. 9, Tim. ro, 
Critias 2, Laws 24. 

xa0amep appears in Soph. 14 times, Polit. 34, Phil. 27, Tim. 
11, Critias 5, Laws 148. 

Another Aristotelian use (see Bonitz, s. v. dé) is that of d¢ 
for dAAa, e.g. in Soph. 248 vp, Laws 11. 666 E. 

The Ionic dative plural form is a point of resemblance 
between the Politicus and the Laws,—although, according to 
the best MSS., it appears also in a few places of the Phaedrus 
and Republic’. 

The three such datives in the Phaedrus have an obvious 
rhythmical intention,—240 B 7dicroow elvar bmdpyxer: 276 B 
év juépaow 6xT®: 278 B dAdaow GAAwY oxais (where this 
form prevents the concurrence of 3 spondees). 

In the Republic there are only five genuine instances, for _ 
Keveayoplaow in X, vétovow in v occur in poetical quotations : 
and of these five oyxpoto. and deotou in B. 111 occur ina passage 
that is much coloured with poetical citation ; weydAovor in B. 1x, 
in a highly-wrought piece of declamation ; avrotox (b7s) is in 
both instances emphatic and not attributive. 

But in the Laws—especially in the later books—the use of 
such forms has become a confirmed trick of style. It is 
extended to participles, and is by no means confined to 
words in common use. And of the four examples in the 
Politicus, while one (279 E rovro.or) is doubtful (Bekker reads 
tovto.ct), two at least are of the freer kind: 262 4 diumAactoucn, 
304 E émouévorow. The less rhetorical vein of the Sophistes and 


* See Schneider's Rep. vol. 1, p. 222. 
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Philebus may account for the absence of such forms in 
them. 

The periphrastic tendency (noticed in the Introduction 
to Soph. and Polit., p. xxxiv), of which ypedv, mpémov 
dv ein, Aéyous Gv, d€ov Gv etn, 81a TO werexov etvar (Tim. 47 B)', 
n Tod Oarépov vows, TO THs aToTAaVIcEws, &c., are examples, 
belongs likewise to the same preference for earfilling and 
rhythmically balanced expression. 

The peculiar diction of these later dialogues is next to § 5. 
be illustrated. 

In tabulating the Platonic writings so as to bring out the 
fact that many words were ‘common and peculiar ’ to a certain 
section of them, it was formerly observed that ‘the position 
of the Phaedrus and Parmenides’—‘and,’ it should have 
been added, ‘of the Philebus’—was due to exceptional cir- 
cumstances”. This meant that from the nature of the subject 
matter, and from the mode of treatment intentionally adopted, 
the vocabulary of the Phaedrus was exceptionally rich, while 
that of the Parmenides and of the Philebus, in consequence 
of the dry abstractedness of the discussions in them, was 
exceptionally poor. It follows that in order to show the 
bearing of the Phaedrus or of the Philebus upon the present 
discussion (the Parmenides is not immediately in point), a 
somewhat closer analysis of either dialogue becomes advisable. 

(a) The Phaedrus has more than 170 words which occur 
in no other dialogue—about three for every page in the 
edition of Stephanus. The Theaetetus, which may be taken 
as representing Plato’s normal style, has 93 words not 
occurring in other dialogues—or 1} words for every page 
of Stephanus. The peculiar words of the Phaedrus are 
borrowed from all literature, especially poetic literature, 
whether Epic, Lyric, or Tragic. Such words as ydvvupa, 
yAavkdpparos, yvadbos, 7vi0x€w, Avyupds, weAlynpvs, MEeTEWpoTOpEew, 
pyvipa, ouocvé, TeAecLovpyos, bToBpvx.os, bWavxnv, and others 
which the beauty of Phaedrus draws from the full breast of 


' Cp. Laws 11, 661 B d@avartoy eiva: yevopevoy 6 Tt TAaxiaTa, 
2 General Introduction to Soph. and Polit. p. xxxiii. 
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Socrates, are foreign alike to the style of the Republic and 
the Laws. What then is the specific element of diction 
which the Phaedrus owns in common with Tim., Critias, 
Laws? It consists (1) of physiological words, (2) words 
borrowed from the dialect of. tragedy, and (3) words having 
a religious or mystical significance. 

(1) Not Isocrates only, but also ‘Hippocrates the As- 
clepiad’ is mentioned with commendation in the Phaedrus’. 
And whatever may be the significance attaching to that circum- 
stance, the following words, connected with physical states 
or processes, occur in the Phaedrus and Timaeus, and in no 
other Platonic dialogue :—fpéxw, yapyadi€o, d1abepuaiva, 
diaxwpew, ETisiyvype, epeldw, loxlov, kataxopys, KoAAdw, TrEpdr, 
ovpppatta, parvn. 

If now we include Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws, the follow- 
ing words peculiar to this small group are of the same com- 
plexion :—dxépados (Phaedr., Laws), aoppéw (Phaedr., Tim., 
Critias, Laws), dojyavtos (Phaedr., Laws), dvatpéx (Phaedr., 
Laws), éx@vo.s (Phaedr., Laws), €umAéxw (Phaedr., Laws), 
evpora (Phaedr., Laws; cp. evpovs, Tim., Laws), apoodvtns 
(Phaedr., Laws), omaw (Phaedr., Laws), imepaipw (Phaedr., 
Laws), twos (Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws). 

(2) The Phaedrus borrows at least as much from Epic and 
Lyric sources as from tragedy ; but the poetical words which 
it adopts in common with Tim., Critias, Laws, are mostly of 
the tragic, or old Attic, type. For example, ayéia (Phaedr., 
Laws), aiutAos (Phaedr., Laws), dxapmos (Phaedr., Tim.), 
avovs (Phaedr., Tim., Laws), adzais (Phaedr., Laws), dovros 
(Phaedr., Laws), €xacraxod? (Phaedr., Critias, Laws), éupavys 
(Phaedr., Tim., Laws), éuaeddm (Phaedr., Laws), edreiOns 
(Phaedr., Laws), @aAAds (Phaedr., Laws), @jperos (Phaedr., 
Tim.), voy (Phaedr., Tim., Critias, Laws), waypéyas (Phaedr., 
Tim.), zapdvova (Phaedr., Laws), apdévoia (Phaedr., Tim.), 
gupptyns (Phaedr., Laws), ramewds (Phaedr., Laws), TUpBos 
(Phaedr., Laws), @dés (Phaedr., Laws). 

(3) Words having religious or mystical associations are 


1 
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daysoviws (Phaedr., Tim.), €v@ovc.actixds (Phaedr., Tim.), 
éromtevw (Phaedr., Laws), dpyia¢@ (Phaedr., Laws), épxwpoota 
(Phaedr., Critias), cvvedxouar (Phaedr., Laws). 

The Phaedrus, like the Republic, has many words unknown 
to the earlier literature. The following are peculiar to the 
Phaedrus :—dav7jxoos, ameipdxados, amoToAcuéw, axpepartos, 
dnpwdeArs, SikatwTnpiov, doEdcopos, evOovoiacis, evaTarnros, 
icopuetpytos, kaknyopia, Aoyodaidados, peTewpodoyia, Tod Koos, 
TpooTapaypapw, TTEpoppvewm, ovyKopyvBavTidw, TepaToAdyos, 
UTEpoupadyios, DWyAvoUs, WAGs, WoHodens, Woxaywyla. 

(6) It has been admitted that the proportionate number of 
‘late words’ in the Philebus, i.e. of words common and 
peculiar to it with the Timaeus, Critias, and Laws, is below 
that of the Republic, and even of the Phaedo and Symposium. 
And this fact appears at first sight to contradict the evidence 
of the more recent statistical inquiry, as well as the other 
data adduced in 1867. But the anomaly is explained, as 
already said, by the restricted vocabulary of a dialogue 
which deals so exclusively as the Philebus does with 
metaphysical and psychological formulae. In 55 pp. (St.) 
the Philebus has only 55 peculiar words, i.e. only one for 
a page, or one-third of the proportion of the Phaedrus. Now 
of these 55, notwithstanding the prosaic cast of the dialogue, 
the following are tragic :—avaivouat, avaToA€w, dowos, piontos, 
TepiBontos, Tpoxatpw, xapuovy, \evdds, while these are Epic— 
aomaotos, Oépopat, proyaykea (but cp. Ar. Pl. 953). A good 
many are late derivatives—dmépyyua, dvox€épacpa, tpooddxnpua, 
TTOXATHOS, dvaxGpyos, Oedpyots, gTdxacts, Papuakis, ddvpdrns, 
dvoaTadAaktla (or -fa), evdoxipia, d0foxadla, aitdpkeva, TaLda- 
pions, Tepatoeidys, vnpavtixds, Evdovpytkds, avontaivw. The 
‘rest are chiefly new compounds (with ava, év, ém, mpoc, 
av, tme€). 

If we now examine the group consisting of Soph., Polit., 
Phil., Tim., Critias, Laws, we shall find that although the 
contribution of the Philebus to the special vocabulary of 
this group is not large, it is notwithstanding significant. It 
contains about 
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20 tragic words, including dpnxavos, aptxtos, evdixws, 
kalptos, Adwv, 7407, mepiparns, TEKVvoY, TEpYis. 

50 new compounds, including dmood(w, drapepico, e€idopar, 
ovyKepadadopat. 

ro late derivatives, including dvaicOnoia, dofoc0pia, émyxei- 
pnows, THis, TVoTHA, THpacKia. 

And 13 physiological words, amongst others 6:axpuots, 
obyxpiots, ovyKpacis, oVppreis, bToplyvopt, d70d0x7. 

The Phaedrus affects ornateness, novelty, and copiousness 
of diction, and in doing so anticipates some of the peculiari- 
ties which became fixed in the later vocabulary. The 
Philebus on the other hand is below the average of copious- 
ness; and yet, when its characteristic features are examined 
not by number but by kind, it is found to partake, even in its 
diction, of the special characteristics which mark the Timaeus, 
Critias, and Laws. 

(c) Every reader of the Laws must have been struck by 
the frequency of Old Attic and Ionic words and forms. 
Stallbaum', in reply to Zeller, tried to account for this by 
the nature of the subject and the gravity of phrase belonging 
naturally to a book on legislation. But the same features are 
present more or less in all the six dialogues now under review. 
Dionysius must have had these in mind, when he coupled 
Plato with Thucydides as having written in the earlier Attic. 
The familiar observation that the later prose runs more and 
more into lambic and Paeonic rhythms might also be largely 
illustrated from these writings. 

Such obvious facts as the use of réxvov for ratdlov, BAdBos ” 
side by side with 8Aa8n, of kAavOyorn for dAopuppds, of rép Wis 
and xapyovn side by side with 7dov7, the preference of full- 
sounding words like ¢pd¢evv, pAadpos, the fondness shown for 
vaya, emippon, yevvntwp, auadatyw, and similar words, are 
apparent even to the cursory reader. ovxaios is preferred 
to navxtos, eivexa to évexa (if we may trust the MSS.), ’Azda- 
Awva to ’AzdAAw. The mannerism of the style appears not 
only in the use of different forms, but in the frequency of 


1 Vol. x, pp. 57 foll. 2 BraBos = damage, BAdBy = hurt. 
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some which occur sparingly elsewhere. Thus manuscript 
evidence favours arava. (not mrécOar), evéeicAar (not 
gevEerGa1) in the Laws more than in other parts of Plato’. 
Some inflexions, although true to analogy, are altogether 
new—such as ymorHOn (1 aor. of éxiotrayar) Laws 686 p. 
A noticeable peculiarity is the substitution of the common 
yupvaotns for the specially Attic ratdorpiBis. 

The following specimens are taken from a list of 150 
tragic, Ionic and Old Attic words, which are found in the 
Laws and not elsewhere in Plato :— 

aiotwp, aktaivw, aptimovs, BaowWis, yayeTn, yévva, boALX0s, 
€petoua, Opacos, kdavOuovn, Krvdwv, Adomos, vendrvs, olKLopds 
(Solon), 6uidnpa, Orta, waidevos, madoupyla, mazai, Tédavos, 
mAnoidxwpos (Herodotus, péCw, oppiydw, tyTdopar, TOAWnpa, 
popBas, xopevjza, xpovios. 

The following, on the other hand, are amongst the words 
which appear in the Laws for the first time. Some of these 
also have an Ionic flavour. Others are obviously recent 
derivatives and compounds :— 

avabddwois, amnydopnua, yAvkvOupia, yowdyns, diabeTHp, dia- 
pwvia, dvoxdrnpéw, EvpvOos, e€eiAnots, emutndevotns, ETEpopovia, 
evOnuoveowat, Opacv€evia, Kaddipwvos, Kn7ela, KAEupddzos ®, 
Koopnpa, Aovddpnos, pakapioTns, peyaddvoia, peTakdopnors, 
MovavAia, dyetaywyia, madorolnots, TatTpovowéopat, oKdppa, 
swoppovictts, TaTeivecis, Tappevpa, piioctopyéw, PovarKew. 

(d) There are marked differences of style between the 
Timaeus and the Laws. The high-wrought concentration, 
the sustained movement, the strong energy of the shorter 
dialogue might be effectively contrasted with the leisurely 
progress, the lengthy diatribes, even the tedious wordiness of 
a conversation, for which the longest day can hardly have 
sufficed. Yet the two writings have a large common element, 
and as compared with the Republic they both exhibit changes 
pointing the same way. At present we are concerned with 
the vocabulary. Of 81 words common and peculiar to the 


} Schanz’ Plato, vol. x11, p. 18. 2 Qu. an wrer7ad:0s ? 
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Timaeus and Critias (considered as one dialogue) with the 
Laws (Tim. 68, Critias 13), about 40 are tragic, including— 

dOd€éa, atreOjs, Svobvpia, eEaicros, eEopOdw, ebayns, edvxos’, 
eboxia, icdpiOuos, Kitos, KOAov, peTaoTaats, fever, Taldevpa, 
TANMMEAGS, TaAEVo, PpaTT. 

Of 348 words peculiar to the Timaeus and Critias a certain 
number may be attributed to the special subject of the 
Timaeus. But more than roo (or about one-third) belong to 
the language of tragedy: for example, aiviypds, don, Bacwr€ldns, 
dvoopos, EvHEpOS, OALBw, KaDaylw, KapTa, KaTnpedys, KEpavves, 
KTHVOS, KTUTOs, pevos, voTepds, TEdadw, TEpLOVpws, oKETH, 
OTEVOTOS, TVTOMwS, THlyyw, TYLadrdis, TpaxnAds, bmdaTEyos, 
pro€, xetpoupy€w, XA, @X pos. 

Of late forms in the Timaeus some of the most remarkable 
are— 

ad.azAaoTOos, Eyepats, €yKavua, Wpwors, Oeppavtikds, juavT@dns, 
Knpoedys, dEviKoos, dpyavoTouta, tapapopdrns, pavtacts (side by 
side with gavtacia). 

(e) It remains (under the head of diction) to show that the 
vocabulary of the Sophist and the Statesman, apart from the 
special subject matter of either dialogue, has much in common 
with that which has been found to belong to the Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws. 

The vocabulary of the Sophist (52 pp. St.) coincides in 54 
instances with that of the Laws. 

The Politicus (54 pp. St.) exhibits 72 such coincidences. 

Between the Timaeus (with Critias) and Soph. there are 
36 coincidences of diction. Between Tim., Critias, and 
Politicus, 42. 

This estimate includes only words which are found in no 
Platonic dialogue, except those immediately in question. 

The number of tragic words found in Soph., Polit. (taken 
together), and in none of the ‘earlier dialogues,’ is 116, of 
which the following are the most remarkable:—dyrpws (Polit., 
Phileb., Tim., Laws), dvricraOpos (Soph.), a&aAeros (Soph., 


"In the Laws etyvyxia has the special sense of ‘ good mental condition,’ 
but etpuxos = dvdpeios. 
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Laws), deo7xdt1s (Polit., Tim., Laws), edAaBys (-Gs) (Soph., 
Polit., Laws), xpn7is (Polit., Laws), kpupaios (Soph., Tim.», 
vobys (Polit., Tim.), san (Soph., Polit., Laws), sauar (Polit., 
Tim., Laws), oxéxacya (Polit., Laws), oréyaoua (Polit. Tim., 
Critias), o7é\Aw (Soph., Polit., Laws), ovppuys (Soph., 
Tim., Laws), odvdpouos (Polit., Laws), ovvrouos (Polit., 
Critias, Laws), ovvtpodos (Polit., Laws), toAppds (Soph., 
Laws), xadvos (Soph., Polit., Laws). 

In adverting briefly to the less tangible subject of § 7. 
structure and rhythm, I may refer to the Introductions to the 
Sophist and Statesman, ed. 1867. A word of reply is due, 
however, to a friendly objector, who urges that the tone and 
colouring of these dialogues are dramatically suited to the 
presence of Timaeus, of the Eleatic friend, and of the Athenian 
Stranger. 

(1) Why should the chief speakers in these six dialogues 
talk so nearly in the same curious manner ? 

Compare together, for example, the following places, taken 
almost at random :— 


Soph. 258 pD tiv yap Oarépov pvow ... TO pi) Ov. 

Polit. 284 §, 288 E. 

Phileb. 53 B,C opixpdv dpa kabapoy... KadAlwv ylyvo.r’ av. 
Ib. 67 ad fin. ois muorevovtes . . . ExdoTOTE Adywv. 

Tim. 53 B vév 8 ad Ti didtagw .. . vvéperde. 

Laws 1. 644 D datua pev . . . Evveotykds. 

ib: 1.646 D, =: 


And (2) Why, within the limits of the same dialogue, should 
Socrates, Critias, and Hermogenes adopt the language’ of 
Timaeus, or why should Socrates, Theodorus, Theaetetus 
and the younger Socrates adopt the fashion of their new 
acquaintance from Magna Graecia? Why should the young 
Protarchus ape the new-fangled affectations of his teacher ? 
Or how is it that Kleinias and Megillus, although less in- 
structed, have caught so readily the style of their Athenian 
companion for the day? 
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Sophist. 217 c (Socrates). 

* 265 D (Theaetetus). 
Polit. 257 B (Theodorus). 
Phileb. 13 B, c (Protarchus). 
Tim. 20 c (Hermocrates). 

5» 23°C (Kaitias). 

5, 29 D (Socrates). 
Laws tv. 713 B (Megillus). 

» VI. 752 B (Kleinias). 


Surely the resemblance of style between the Cretan and 
Spartan, and of both to their Athenian friend, is closer 
than that between the several Athenian speakers in the 
Symposium. 


I have tried to show, not only that the six dialogues, Soph., 
Polit., Phil., Tim., Critias, Laws, are rightly grouped together 
as the latest, but I have also endeavoured to describe the 
nature of the change in Plato’s manner of writing which this 
fact involves. The chief characteristics of his later style are 
the following :— 

1. A measured and elaborately balanced gravity of utter- 
ance, in which the rhetorical artifices which he had once half 
affected and half despised are passing into a settled habit of 
pytopeta and conscious impressiveness. 

2. The increasing prevalence of certain particles and for- 
mulae, adopted partly for euphony, and partly to suit with an 
archaic and tragic colouring. 

3. A range of diction passing far beyond the limits of 
‘Attic purity,’ and reverting in a remarkable degree to the 
use of the Old Attic and Ionic words. Macaulay speaks of 
Milton’s prose as ‘stiff with cloth of gold.’ Plato’s later style 
is stiffened with a sort of rpayixds Ajpos, or antique embroidery, 
while the tendency to employ new compounds and deriva- 
tives, already active in the Republic, is present here in a 
more advanced stage. 
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4. The artificial balancing and interlacing of phrases is 
carried much further than even in the Phaedrus, Republic 
and Theaetetus. 


If we turn from the form to the substance of these six § 8. 
dialogues, we find in them an increasing sense of the remote- 
ness of the ideal, without any diminution of its importance. 
A deepening religious consciousness is associated with a 
clearer perception of the distance between man and God, 
and of the feebleness and dependence of mankind. But the 
feeling is accompanied with a firm determination to face and 
cope with the burden and the mystery of the actual world— 
to provide support for human weakness, alleviations of 
inevitable misery. The presence of Necessity in the 
universe and in life is acknowledged, in order that it may 
be partially overcome. 


The change here implied is not one of creed, but of mental 
attitude, induced, as we may gather from indications that are 
not obscure, by a large acquaintance with the contemporary 
world, and by the writer’s own experience in wrestling with 
intellectual and practical difficulties. The effect is traceable 
(1) in metaphysics, (2) in logic, (3) in psychology, (4) in 
physics, (5) in politics, (6) in ethics and religion, and (7) in the 
conception of history. 


(1) MeTAPHYSICs. 


In their metaphysical aspect, these dialogues turn chiefly 
on a few highly abstract notions, the essential forms of Being, 
not-being, sameness, difference, motion, rest, limit, finite, 
infinite :—and these are no longer merely contemplated in 
their isolated reality, but in their connexion with phenomena 
and with one another. The method becomes less ontological 
and more logical. ‘The idea of good’ is approached not 
merely through Socratic definitions or figurative adumbra- 
tion, but through the direct analysis and manipulation of 
primary conceptions—for example those of measure and 
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symmetry. The five yevn of the Sophist, the description of 
the ideas in the Politicus as ra Tév TdvT@v oro1xela, the meta- 
physical categories, as one may venture to term them, of the 
Philebus, belong to a more exact mode of philosophizing 
than had been thought of when the Phaedo was written, and 
one which was only vaguely anticipated in the Republic as 
‘the longer way.’ The Oarépov pvous and pixry ovata of the 
Sophist and Philebus are resumed and applied in the 
Timaeus.—The Laws contain but few references to meta- 
physical problems. But this is in entire keeping with the 
renotion of the actual from the ideal; and the attentive 
student is aware of an ever-growing conviction of the 
significance of measure and of number, and a fixed belief 
in the supremacy of Mind. ‘Measure’ is indeed the first 
and last word of Plato’s metaphysic—the perpyrixyn of the 
Protagoras anticipates the yérpov of the Philebus. 


(2) Loeic. 


The dialectical achievement in the Sophistes is the pivot 
of the logical movement. Plato had found that thought was 
being sacrificed to the instrument of thought, or rather that 
the instrument was itself endangered. Zeno had ‘jammed’ 
the weapon of Parmenides. The Sophist-dialogue brings 
for the first time into a clear light the nature of predication, 
of classification, and of proof, and places the science of Logic 
on a rational footing. The effects of the discussion, which is 
continued in the Politicus, are apparent in the method of that 
dialogue, and even in the elaborate distinctions of the Laws. 
As Mr. Paul Shorey observes in his able papers on the 
Timaeus, the practical aim of the whole business is ‘to 
obtain a working logic.’ 


(3) PsycHoLoey. 


The dialectical advance accompanies, and indeed occasions, 
a corresponding progress in psychological analysis—which is 
especially apparent in the Philebus. It is needless to illus- 
trate this familiar fact. See especially Tim. 42 a, 69 D; 
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a 


Laws 11. 644-646, Iv. 770 D (comparing this last passage 
with Rep. vi sub init.). 


(4) Puysics. 


In all these dialogues, and not in the Timaeus only, there 
is an unceasing interest in production (yéveous), and a tendency 
to look upon things from the point of view of the Universe 
rather than of Man. See especially the myth in the Politicus, 
and the mention of prehistoric cataclysms in the Laws :—also 
Soph. 265 c and Phileb. 59 a, compared with Tim. 59 ¢, p. 
The physical conditions of mental states, especially of Sensa- 
tion, Pleasure and Pain, and of moral evil are more insisted 
on. The importance of health, and of the care of the body 
generally, is more fully recognized. The allusions to medi- 
cine and gymnastic in the Republic are in strong contrast to 
those in the Timaeus and Laws. And a great advance in 
clearness of cosmological conception is implied in the discus- 
sion of dyw and xdrw in the Timaeus, as compared with the 
employment of the same notion in the Phaedo and Republic. 


(5) Poxirics. 


In Rep. B.v Plato already acknowledges that it is hard to 
realize the ideal. Notwithstanding, he is absolutely bent on 
realizing it. He will not swerve aside in deference to opinion 
or circumstances, but will wait until circumstances favour, 
and till opinion shall come round. He is sure that mankind 
are not unreasonable, could they but hear the truth. Before 
he wrote the Laws, a varied intercourse with man had dashed 
his confidence and lessened his hope, but had not impaired 
his zeal for the improvement of mankind. He is now ready 
to adapt himself to human weakness and, the higher road 
having proved impracticable, to seek a modus vivendi that 
may embody as much of righteousness and wisdom as the 
race will bear. The work is full of the gentleness and 
consideration of one who lives on 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
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Now the crisis of this tradition from Optimism to Meliorism 
is reflected in a very interesting manner in the Statesman- 
dialogue. Plato has been brought to feel that in his ideal 
Republic he had been grasping at the moon. He had legis- 
lated for the age of Cronos during the reverse cycle which 
is said to be under the government of Zeus. The dialogue is 
instinct with a suppressed bitterness, which time had mel- 
lowed when he wrote the Laws. But the author of the 
Politicus is not less keenly bent on finding a practicable way. 
The problem he sets before himself is how to bring scientific 
thought to bear upon the actual world. Despairing of spon- 
taneous obedience to a perfect will, he has recourse to 
legislative enactment, as a second best course, by which men 
may be led or driven to imitate from afar off the free move- 
ment of Divine Reason. The art of legislation is compared 
to that of weaving (a metaphor which is repeated in the Laws). 
And the same stress is laid, as in many passages of the later 
dialogue, on the importance of combining, through breeding 
and education, the energetic with the gentler elements of 
human nature. The provision of a d1ad0x0s in Laws vi to 
supplement the work of the legislator, is in accordance 
with the hint given in the Politicus, and may be contrasted 
with the contempt that is showered on éravdpOwo.s in 
Rep. Iv. 426. 

The Timaeus, Critias and Hermocrates, had the trilogy 
been completed, would have been the outcome of another 
mood, but of one also differing from the spirit of the Repub- 
lic. In the Republic Plato contents himself with laying down 
great principles. He is confident that, if these are preserved, 
the citizens may be trusted to discover the rest. The open- 
ing of the Timaeus makes a deeper plunge into actuality by 
raising the almost impossible demand :—How did the citizens 
of the ideal state comport themselves in that far-off time 
beyond our ken (Rep. vi. 499 D)? ~=This question belongs 
to the firm resolution to be practical, to realize abstractions 
in the concrete, to make the step from ovc(/a to yéveots, which 
finds a less confident application inthe Politicus and Laws. 
The same motive appears in the admission of approximate 
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knowledge in the Philebus as requisite ‘if a man is to be able 
to find his way home.’ 


(6) Eruics anD RELIGION. 


In these last dialogues, more than elsewhere in Plato, we 
are made conscious, as has been already said, of the distance 
between Man and God. The imitation of the Divine is still 
the highest duty, but it is an imitation from very far away. 
Although the doctrine of metempsychosis is retained, and the 
belief in immortality is more than once very finely expressed, 
yet the proud claim to dma@avaricpds the life which is a medita- 
tion of death, and even the formation of the inward man after 
the pattern in the Heavens, are no longer the leading notes 
of the new strain. The philosopher is less than ever simply 
bent on saving his own soul. The speakers rather strive 
after the partial overcoming of evil with good, the infusion 
of a spirit of generosity, which may leaven the inherent 
selfishness of men ;—the institution of a rule of life which 
may prevent society from foundering amid the weltering sea 
of politics. Sympathy with Orphic observances, especially in 
the abstention from animal food (4AA7jAwy &5wd7) iscommon to 
the Politicus and Laws. 

The human and divine vots are kept apart in the Philebus 
more emphatically than in Rep. vi; and in the Timaeus 
the elements of soul which the Creator dispenses to the 
dnwtovpyol for the creation of man are not of pristine purity 
GANG SedTEpa Kal Tpira. The faintness which now attends ‘the 
larger hope’ is strikingly apparent in the Politicus-myth. 


(7) History. 


Lastly, in these six dialogues (to which the Menexenus 
may perhaps be added) we find a more distinct anticipation 
than elsewhere in Plato of two essentially modern ideas, the 
conception, namely, of a History of Philosophy and of a 
Philosophy of History. 

(a) In the Sophistes, philosophical method is for the first 
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time expressly based on criticism (although the step had been 
partly anticipated in the Parmenides and Theaetetus). The 
same plan is carried out in parts of the Philebus. 

(6) The Hermocrates, on the other hand, was to have been 
an ideal history of human good and evil. And in speculating 
on the nature and origin of legislation, the Athenian Stranger 
Laws ul finds it advisable to preface his remarks with 
a recapitulation of the earlier History of Hellas. 


Eooooey It 


ON THE LEXTVOR LEYS, EDITION OF 
PLEALO SS EPUB LIC. 


BEKKER’S text of the Republic (1817 to 1823) rests on § 1. 
twelve MSS., which he quotes as AOZII®L Kg Zz} 
vm*r, all collated by himself; he also mentions the 
Venetian Codex t*, of which Schanz in editing the smaller 
dialogues has since made valuable use. 

Stallbaum added the Florentine MSS. a b cn x a’ p’ 
y,—and Schneider, besides re-collating g exhaustively, 
collated Lobcov., Vind. D, Vind. E, Vind. F*. To these 
twenty-four MSS. is now to be added a twenty-fifth, Codex 
4, Plutei xxviii, in the Malatestian Library at Cesena, 
which in the present edition will be quoted as M (Malates- 
tianus). Subsequent editors, especially K. F. Hermann, 
have relied more exclusively than Bekker did upon the 
chief MS., Paris A; and Baiter in his preface to the fifth 
Zurich edition particularizes no other MS. authority. 


1 Collated only to p. 441 St. 

2 «Primo libro caret,’ Bekker. 

* Schneider, Praef. p. xxxi ‘Ibidem [Morellius] quartum commemorat 
non magis a quoquam collatum, absque numero post impressum indicem 
bibliothecae Marcianae additum, forma maxima sec. xII scriptum, inter alia 
Platonica civitatem cum scholiis continentem, sed inde a libro tertio usque 
ad ultimum manu sec. xv exaratum.’ It is now numbered App. 4. 1. 
Schanz has proved that the earlier portion is derived from Paris A. 

* Schneider's habit of marking all his MSS. anew is a drawback to the 
otherwise exceptional usefulness of his edition. Bekker’s and Stallbaum’s 
marks are here retained, those of Schneider being adopted only for his 
own MSS. He made little use of Vind. 54, in which the Republic is by 
a recent hand and copied from Lobcov. 


F2 
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The present text was originally founded on Baiter’s edition 
of 1881, but in the course of revision has assumed a form 
more nearly approaching to that of Hermann. The select 
list of various readings at the bottom of each page has been 
for the most part taken from three MSS., ATI M, with 
occasional reference to others of those mentioned above. 

Paris. A, of the ninth century, has been re-examined 
several times since Bekker’s edition, notably by K. F. 
Hermann, Diibner, and Cobet: also by Baiter, who, how- 
ever, in his preface to his edition of 1881 still marked 
a few readings as uncertain. In order to clear up these 
remaining uncertainties I visited the Paris National Library 
in June, 1890, and found that several readings which are 
quite clear and unmistakable in Paris. A are still mis- 
quoted in the editions’. I have therefore now made 
a fresh collation of this MS. with the present text, which 
had unfortunately been partly printed off before the 
opportunity for this collation occurred, and a list of the 
corrections which are thus rendered necessary will be found 
in the Appendix to this Essay (Appendix I). 

Bekker’s quotations of Venn. II & are also not free 
from inaccuracy, and Professor C. Castellani, Prefect of the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice, has done good service by | 
providing a complete new collation of these MSS. with 
Bekker’s text for the purposes of the present edition. A 
list of Bekker’s errors and omissions will be found below, 
Appendix IIT. 

M. Schanz considers Ven. II and the MSS. derived 
from it (D Kg p’ Vind. D), as bearing traces in the 
Republic of a tradition independent of Par. A. And it 
may be observed in confirmation of this opinion, that the 
erroneous reading Avpa (for atpa) in III. 401 C, now shown 
to be peculiar to II, must have arisen from the misreading 
of a copy in uncial characters and therefore anterior to A. 

A third set of MSS., having some probable readings not 


' I refer especially to Baiter’s Zurich editions since 188T. 
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distinctly referable to A or [, are regarded by many recent 
editors as merely interpolated. To this class of ‘bad’ 
MSS. Schanz! has consigned the Cesena MS., our M. A 
full description of this MS., written by Professor Enrico 
Rostagno, who has collated it for this edition, is given 
below (Appendix IV). 

In Mucciuoli’s catalogue of the Malatestian Library it 
is described as of the twelfth century, and Signor 
Rostagno, whose judgement is of weight, speaks of it as 
for the most part written towards the end of that century. 
The absence of iota subscript from the portion written in 
the earlier hand, and the constant accentuation of the 
enclitic ré, after unaccented syllables, afford some slight 
confirmation of this view. The portion of the MS. which 
is by a later hand, is referred to as W% (ztalicé) in the critical 
notes to this edition (pp. 308-319). 

Other MSS. occasionally referred to in the critical notes 
are: 


b Laurentianus, 85, 6, containing Books I and II: 
but from Il. 358E zodAdkis tis vody éxwv in 
a fifteenth century hand. The earlier part, 
ending with wept yap rivos av paddov was 
formerly quoted as of the twelfth century, 
but according to E. Rostagno belongs to 
the thirteenth. 

x Laurentianus, 85, 7, thirteenth century (?). 

a Laurentianus, 80, 7, fifteenth century. 

y Laurentianus, 42, thirteenth century (?). 

D Parisiensis, 1810, thirteenth century. 

K Parisiensis, 1642, fifteenth century. 

m Vaticanus, 61, ‘ bombyc. aut chart.’ Bekker. 

rt Vaticanus, 1029 ab, ‘membr. f. max. foliis 
bipartitis, 2 vols. 

Vind. E Vindobonensis, 1, ‘ chart.’ 


1 Studien, p. 67. 
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Vind. F Vindobonensis, 55, fourteenth century. 
Vind. D Vindobonensis, 89, ‘chart. f. max.’ 
g Monacensis, 237, fifteenth century. 
= Venetus, 184, fifteenth century. 
Some further observations on the more important MSS. 
are here subjoined!: 


Parisiensis A: Paris National Library MS. Gr. 1807: 
ninth century. On the left-hand margin, at the end of 
the volume, the following note has been written with con- 
tractions in reddish ink, and in a cursive hand :—op000n 
9 BiBXos atrn bd Kwvotavtivov pntpoToAlrov tepaTdAews Tod 
kal @vnoapevov. If this Hierapolis might be assumed 
to be the Metropolis of Phrygia, the question raised by 
Mr. T. W. Allen in the Yournal of Philology, vol. xxi, 
as to the provenance of the group of MSS. to which A be- 
longs, would be partly answered. But the Bishop is not to 
be held responsible for the more serious corrections, which 
were probably made by the copyist of the Scholia before 
the book was exposed for sale. Indeed, some of the most 
trivial annotations, ignorant emendations, and impossible 
various readings, bear a suspicious resemblance to the 
metropolitan’s writing. The question whether the first 
diorthotes, who seems to have been a careful person, had 
before him any other MS. than that from which the first 
hand had copied, is important, but can hardly be resolved. 
In point of authority there is in fact hardly any difference 
between the first and second hand. It will be observed 
that there are several cases in which words omitted in the 
text are supplied in the margin, to all appearance by the 
second hand. The first hand corrected many slips in the 


1 For a complete catalogue of the MSS. of Plato, see Martin Wohlrab’s 
Die Platonhandschriften und thre gegenseitigen Beztehungen, Leipzig, 1887. 
Those left out of account in the present essay are Venetus 187 (closely 
related to 8); Vindobonensis 54, collated in part by Schneider; Mon. C. = 
Monacensis 490 (collated by Schneider in B. vir and part of B. x); Mona- 
censis 514, Venetus 150, and the fragments ) (Bekker) and Palatinus 
(Schneider) in the Libraries of Darmstadt and Heidelberg. (On Lobcov., 
, O, see below.) 
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course of writing, and has frequently covered the blank 
made by erasure with + + -+- instead of writing again 
over the same space. Many slight omissions are supplied 
either by the first or second hand between the lines. 
Adscript iota is often added by the second hand, some- 
times a little above the line (é'dys) which appears to have 
been a mode intermediate between adscription and subscrip- 
tion (a. and a). Many, if not most of the accents have been 
added after writing—perhaps by the diorthotes. They are 
in a different ink, as Cobet observed. 
Habits of the MS. to be noticed once for all are: 
1. Spelling :— 
mol@ not 70d, vids or vos more often than tds, toppwréepan, 
eyyutépw, &c., cdulw, Ovjicxw, &c. Paragogic v retained 
before consonants: otrws and ofr interchanged. 
2. Accentuation :— 3 
a. Té, mod, tis (séc):—enclitics are constantly thus 
accented—especially after unaccented syllables. 
b. GAAG TL, HTep eotiv, &c. 
c. Yoo (not yodr). 
d.. dari otv, &c. (generally corrected to éorio0tv, &c., 
by a recent hand). 
e. pn 6€ pia, &c. 
f. émavtopdp, Kabavto, abrodixarootvy, &c. 
g. adin, rapin, Evvin (retained in the text). 
h, The accent on peév, d¢€, &c., in antitheses often 
doubled,—the second accent often added by another hand. 
i. A singular practice of distinguishing av=é€av, by 
omitting the accent and writing av. In many cases the 
accent originally written has been erased. 
k. €orw and éoriv constantly confused. 
], raAAa, not radAAa :—also rhvde, Tovavoe, &c. 
3. Breathings :— 
a. Confusion of avrot and atrod, ait and airn, &c. 
b. oo atts. 


c } ef e e 
C. aOpoos, Aopevos, atta, ixtap. 
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4. Abbreviations are very infrequent ; the commonest is 
“ for v. Possibly, however, some errors, such as (nei for 
(i in IV. 440 C may be due to early compendia. 

5. The persons are distinguished with : between the 
words and a line — in the margin. The punctuation is 
careful on the whole. 

Later hands have busied themselves in various ways :— 

1. In changing @ to 0, « to and vice versa, not always 
rightly ;—odedrla to opedrefa.—eAAein7] rernains unchanged. 

2. In constantly changing e« of the 2nd per. sing. middle 
and passive to m, of the plup. Ist per. sing. to ew, and 
placing the mark of elision ’ over éY@pat, ovy’, &c. 

3. In changing the division of syllables between lines by 
erasing a letter at the end of one line and inserting it at the 
beginning of the next, or vice versa. 

4. Marking interrogation by subjoining a comma to the 
colon between the speeches, thus 2. 

5. Adding marginal glosses, various readings and initial 
letters of respondents’ names, inserted where a doubt seemed 
possible. 


m Venetus 11: St. Mark’s Library, Venice; MS. Gr. 185: 
twelfth century. It contains the Republic, with the loss 
of about four leaves, from VI. 507 E to VII. 515 D, and from 
X. 612 E €or. tadra to the end. 

The first hand has been but slightly corrected while the 
MS. was new, but a hand of the fifteenth century has 
altered many readings, generally in accordance with the 
tradition which is now represented by Ven. Z. Ven. II 
supplies some words that are omitted in Par. A, though it 
agrees with A in other places, where both have to be 
corrected from a different source. 

The following brief description of the MS. is from the 
hand of Professor Castellani, Prefect of St. Mark’s Library 
at Venice: 

‘Cod. 185, membr. Saec. x11}, 348 x 260 millim., ff. 349, 


' Morelli, Bibl. manuscripta, p. 109. 
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quadragenorum versuum. Continet, praeter Timaeum 
Locrum, Platonis Euthyphr., Socratis Apol., Crit., Phaed., 
Cratyl., Theaet., Sophist., Politicum, Parmen., Phileb., 
Sympos,’ Phaedr, AleibyA-.et B; | Hipparch., | Amat., 
Clitoph., Rempublicam. In Republica vero deest finis 
libri sexti et initium libri septimi, duo enim folia ibi 
abscissa sunt: deest quoque finis libri decimi, qui desinit 
in verbis: @omep kal Katapxds @podoyodmer’ eat. Tadra. 
Accedunt nonnulla scholia, partim a manu eadem qua 
textus, partim a recentiore exscripta. Emendationes quo- 
que sunt frequentes, eaeque saeculo XV adscribuntur.’ 


Cesenas M: 28. 4, in the Malatestian Library at Cesena: m 
twelfth to thirteenth century. This MS. is here selected 
as a sufficient representative of the third or inferior class of 
MSS. which retain some readings independently of A and II. 
It is older than any of the Florentine MSS.1, and it has 
a close and indisputable affinity to Vaticanus m, the last of 
Bekker’s MSS. which M. Schanz eliminated in his process 
of reducing the apparatus to Aand II. The age of mis not 
given, but Bekker’s description of it as ‘bombyc. aut 
chartac.’ shows that it has no high claim to antiquity. 
This MS., while agreeing in very many points with M, is 
much more seriously interpolated, and may be assumed to 
represent a later stage of corruption ?. M therefore holds 
a high place in the sub-family m = v 4, to which the 
Florentine MSS. a c y’ may be confidently added. Of this 
class Schanz writes as follows : 

‘So liegt die Schlussfolgerung nahe, dass die Mutter- 
handschrift von m 2 v¢ aus dem Parisinus A stammt. 
Nicht zu verwundern ist, dass bei der grossen zeitlichen 
Entfernung von A die Handschriften m = v ¢ Inter- 
polationen und Erganzungen der Liicken, welche A bietet, 


1 The older hand of Flor. b, was formerly attributed to the twelfth century. 
But E. Rostagno, who has examined both MSS. (M and b) places nearly 
a century between them. 

2 See this fact brought out below, pp. 87 ff. 


AM versus 
II 
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aus der zweiten Klasse erfahren haben. So kommt es, dass 
mehrmals A mit seinen Weglassungen allein dasteht '.’ 

Whether or not the Cesena MS. is the ‘ Mutterhand- 
schrift’ in question, it will be presently shown to belong to 
the same sub-family, and to be much purer than m, while 
it is older by two centuries than = v ¢, and little younger, 
if at all, than II, the head MS. of the ‘ second class,’ above 
referred to. Schanz’s reasoning in the passage quoted is 
thus invalidated in so far as changes are accounted for by 
long lapse of time, and while every assumption in a matter 
of this kind may be regarded as provisional, we are in the 
meantime justified in regarding M as a third witness 
agreeing in some things with A, in others supporting [I], 
and also giving independent testimony for some readings 
which have hitherto depended on the inferior evidence of 
Ven. Z, Mon. g, Vind. E, or Flor.acxa’y’. This opinion 
rests upon the following grounds : 


I. It is admitted that M agrees with A in many points 
where IT diverges from both. 


AM Il 
I. 328D °adX’ nuets—ievar om. 
» D_ veaviats veaviokols 
» D txalpw Xatpw ye 
330A navy Ti—eTLELKTS om. 
342B % ovre atbrijs om. 
343A xpny Xpm) 
346E °AAd’, bmep—rapa- om. 
oKevacel 
Il. 358E tri op Te ti oldv Te 
365C °adddevav adnOevav 
366A tom. ad) peya bvvayTat 
367A Edvorkos 7 Evvo.Kkoin 
372C °avkov TVKOV 
373A om. kal THY ToLKiAiay 


* Hermes x11. p. 181 (Berlin, 1877). 


Ill. 


IV. 
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AM 
Il. 377E °xak@s TO 


3794 
381A 
382E 
383 B 
389D 


394D 
401 C 


402C 
403B 
404D 
405C 
407 B 
408 C 
411D 
414E 
416C 
421A 
423 B 
425C 
427E 
429A 
437 C 


» D 
438C 
443 B 


. 451B 


460D 
461C 
462C 


463 B 


OW. 
om. 
Om. 
°TaLaV 
txoddcews A: xoda- 
gatos M 
°eyd—yap 67 
°avpa 
oldpeba 
Oder 
ey TO 
“Avy Copevos 
meV 
3} , 
opbotata 
Tyevopevov 
Sntovpyoupevn 
TapacKevacac bat 
oy 
EXOVTLY 
> / 
avéouern 
Ta ayopaia 
pn od Bondeiv 
°evpnobat 
+ é€pGvrtos (corr. from 
€pwtavros A) 
a > A Be teed | M 
4 od A(corr.): 7) ob } 
bn bet 
treAevtatov 
, \ 
dvov kal Kkabapov 
TiT0ats 
°rovT@V 
XX a 
pev ovv— 
kata tavTa (Mom. 


Kooy 


TOAEL) 


6 8 


I] 

Kak® ovolay To 
Shy b] / 
€ay TE €V peAEoW 

Ny a3. t} 
Kal audiecpata 

¥ Ni th 

OUTE KaTa cavTacias 
TALov 


, € 
KOAGGEL WS 


on. 

AUpa 

oldpcba 

d0én 

€v TH 
AoyiCopevos 

yey yap 
épOotara ye 
YEVvomEvov 
dnLovpyoupevov 
Tapeokevac Oat 
EXOoW 
avéavonevn 
Tabe TA dyopata 
pn Boneiv 
elpnobat 


EpwT@VTOS 


tou (wov A® mg. corr.) 
bet 

Téheov (et A? mg.) 
ovov Kabapov 

titOais 

TOV TOLOUT@Y 


OM. 


Om. 
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V. 


VI. 


WT: 


VIII. 
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AM 
464E Cavaykny 
465 .C °madorpopia A 
maidotpopia M 

466B °papev 
468C undevt 
469A °avOpdrwmv—Oeod 
470A oBnoopeba 
472B dd xpi 

» C °TeAews 

» D °anodetEa 
478B °apev 

» C °pavdrepov 

» D °érros 
4790 °S (6M) 
479C D °ya etvar—padAov 
487 C fravrny 
488A yadrendv 7a0os 
490D Trovs 


» D_ tis dtaBodAjs 
504B GAAn 

» C amodcitwy 
505A 
5O6B Ted€ws 


507B ort Tatra 
522C sotov 
529 C te€é tatlas pev 


533A poe 
» B 7 mpos Oepatelav 
536A Ta ToLadra oKoTEly 


538C °mpos rods amTopevous 
540 B °xoopetv 
» E b€k érév 
543B °av 
» C OreAndvdas 
544€ 


Kal 1) Tac@v 


I 


2 / 
avayKy 
TadoTpodaw 


épapev 
\ \ 
Kal pydeve 
om. 
poBnOncopeba 
‘\ , 
xXp7 TOE 
om. 
emdeteat 
epapyev 
daveporepov 
€vos 
c 
os 
om. 
/ 
TavTn 
xaderov TO Ta00s 
TOUS [Lev 
Tis On StaBodrNs 
adr 
ato EtTOv 


\ 
Kal 


3 


TAVTEAOS 

OM. 

TO Totov 

e€ wntias véewy 

b) \ 

€uol 

x \ \ , 

7 Kal 7pos Oepatretay 
TAaVvTN TA TOLADTA oKOTELY 
TPOTATTOMEVOUS 
KaTQKOOMELW 

O€KETOV 

« 

os 

duveAnAvOas 


Kal Tac@V 


VIII. 


IX. 
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AM 
547 E 
554B °rov xopod 
550A ovrey 
559C °rov TeV 
56OB rotpepomevat 


TOLOUTOUS 


» E °%edmadevciav 


561A TH TOV 
play peda: 
562B mpovdevto 


5 B amodAv 
» D avris 
5O4A 

» E  opixpa 
569C °ntp dovAwv 
571 C 


\ 3 / 
Kal ev TroAlTelats 


Nee? 
Kal TWas 


572A 8G 
» A edAddv 
» D  €&kacTop 
573A Strap 


» A al dddAa 
» D dtaxvBepva 
574C navy ye 


578E 7 mAclw 

579C Kaprotrat avip 
581A °det ddov 

584B TodvTo 

507B 4 of duce 


598B ndppe dpa tov 

600D 
Tavoelas 

601 A tev Tots ToLvovTo.s 


» E bmnpernoe 


602A °navy ye—emioTHpnv 


» D_ kat at adda 


603 E tyuxijs 


emLoTAaTHTMOL THS 


IT 
TOvs TOLOUTOUS 
Tod xpovov 
‘ y+ ’ 
Kal oUTE y 
A 
TOV 
€ , 
UTOTTpEpopEvat 
>] / 
aTravdevotav 
els THY TOV 
padiora 
UA 
mpovdero 
amToAAv 
avTood 
\ 
kal 67) Kal év troAutelas 
OMLKpov 
mbp SodAov 
tivas 
1t 
eav 
eA Dav 
ExdoTwV 
dtav 57 
kal ai dAAat 
dvaxuBepva 
ov Tavu ye 
x \ 7 
7) Kal TAEiw 
KapTrovrar 6 avip 
de? CAov 
TOUTH 
H ev TH pices 
TOppw Tov Apa Tov 
THs Taidelas emiota- 
THTWOL 
ETEpols TOLOUTOLS 
€ / => 
dmnpeTns et 
om. 
Kal GAAat 


TUXNS 
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AM II 
X. 604D larpuxny Opnvodiav latpixiy Kat Opnvediav 
606A el exelvy e€xelvy) 
5, C °aicytvoro aicxtvous 
3 CG dp etys aveins 
610E °eokynvntar ETKHVWTAL 
611D_ KekAacOar exkexAac Oat 


The fifty-five places which are marked with ° in the 
foregoing list afford ample evidence that the main text of 
M is independent of II. But for the purpose of testing the 
relationship between M and A, these passages may be 
neglected, for they merely show that both MSS. agree so 
far in a sound tradition. What is correct in both comes 
from the archetype and does not prove any closer affinity. 

In one place, IV. 437 D, M is free from the suspicion of 
error which attends the reading of A. In another, III. 
389 D, the reading of M is intermediate, and accounts for 
the corruption of IJ]. It remains then to consider those 
places in which A and M agree in readings (1) erroneous or 
(2) doubtful. 

(1) In the twelve places, which are here marked with an 
obelus t, the two MSS. are clearly following the same 
mistaken original. But it is still an open question whether 
the later is derived from the earlier, or whether they are 
both derivatives from an older copy in which these errors 
were already to be found. Such changes as those in III. 
411 D (from yevoyevov to yevouévov), VI. 487 C (from tavrm to 
ravTnv), X. 603 E (from Woxijs to t¥xns), may have occurred 
at an early stage of the tradition. 

In Iv. 437 C A hesitates between two readings, the first 
hand having written €p@r@vtos, and the diorthotes having 
corrected this to ép@vtos, which is the reading of M. This 
being so, it is not a little remarkable that in 11. 383 B, M 
gives evéuteio bau, the reading of A!, but zoz¢ of the diorthotes, 
who has changed it to évéareicOa. The reading pev for 
véwy (529 C) is so widely spread that it may be assumed 
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to be an early corruption, and véwy is by no means 
certain. 

There remains ri 6v re (II. 358 E), a mistaken reading, but 
one into which an early copyist might easily have fallen, 
and éy tots for érépous (X. 601 A), which forms part of a phrase 
supplied in the margin by the diorthotes of A, and therefore 
not with certainty attributable to the MS. from which A was 
copied. 

(2) So much for the erroneous agreement of M with A. 
There remain fifty-one places which may be considered 
doubtful. In most of these the reading of IIT has been 
rejected by recent editors in deference to the authority of 
A. If they are right in this, the same argument recurs :— 
A and M agree in following the archetype, which proves 
nothing as to their special affinity. Where all three MSS. 
are in error, as in X. 604 D, IT shows a further stage of 
corruption, and the error is not one which commenced 
with A. For it is presupposed in II, which ex hypothesz is 
independent of the A tradition. In Iv. 437 D there is 
a reading which appears significant. A seems originally to 
have read zov, the reading of II. An early corrector 
changed this to 7) od, and wrote wov in the margin. M has 7 
ov, and 7 od is the true reading. In Ix. 576 D, on the other 
hand, the true reading dpern is absent from A IT M, but is 
given as a variant by A* inthe margin. If M were copied 
from A, the scribe would surely have availed himself of this. 
With regard to the omissions not marked with °, viz. IT. 
373 A, 379 A, 381 A, 382 E, it may be reasonably argued 
that IT is right, although not demonstrably so, for the words 
supplied are not necessary to thesense. But the error, if so 
be, is one which may have occurred at any period. Even in 
the few cases, such as III. 408 C, V. 451 B, VI. 488 A, VIII.564 A, 
where it may be thought that the advantage is on the side of 
II, this would indicate affinity between A and M, but would 
not prove the derivation of the later from the earlier MS. 

When all is said, the amount of agreement here exhibited 


§ 5. 
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proves a close relationship between A and M, but does not 
necessitate the inference of direct derivation. 

II. What then is to be inferred from the places in which 
M agrees with II while differing from A? 

In the following list A= A + A’, that is the places are 
discounted in which the reading of II M is anticipated by 


an early corrector of A. 


Te 


TT. 


Ill. 


330 Cc 
332C 
339 B 
342A 
344 E 
345 C? 


347 C 
349 B 
352D 
358A 

3 E 


Soe) E 


A 

+ 
nTEp 
épn ® mpos 
kal dixavoy prs 
de? aiel 


ovdé TL 


IIM 
°nTEp 
édn mpos 
Sixaroy ns 
Set 


ovde 


Taivew C. yp. Tol- Cmowpatverv 


patlveww 
det d€ 
mA€tov 
(4 od bs \ 
@oT €Mol 
om. 
TAEOVL 
b] id 
eTavTopapyw 
vopw d€ Bia 
pvdoA0yovor 
dAdo pev 


aa, 
TL OUV 


Set 7) 

TAE€ov 

Bs ye joe 

°adixia 8° émawetrat 
mA €ov 

én aiTopoepe 
vou d€ kal Bia 

°& pvbodoyodor 
GAO pev exe 


, a 
TLS OU) 


Atotol 6€ oTpeTTol Te °otpemTor dé TE 


om. 
aCjp.or 
~ , 
oixkoddpov, tva— 


ylyvo.to 


OKUTOTOMOV 

TovavTa wadAov 
€ \ 

070 


VEQVLKEVPATa 


\ 4 
TE Kal dtKaLloovrvn 
b) / , 
aCjp.on povov 
olkoddpov GAAA oKUTOTOMOV, 
tva—yiyvoiro I 
,’ , 4 
olkodopov va — ylyvoiro, 
aha oxvtotoyov M 
OKUTOTOMOV 
°rovadra AexTéa paAdov 
“OTep 


veavi(ok)evpata 


Ill. 


Vie 


VI. 
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A 

meptopiCouev ots 
a / 
iva €k THs piNnoEews 
EavTov 
Te €ls 
amoBativovra 
AVELOMEVOL 
dvoTe 
Nemes / 

TE Kal GvayKn 
diadeper 

‘ 
Tov 
pacers 
TOUTO 

@ t 
ade Aceywpev 
FED, S 
EavTy] 
Erepov 
eldos 

X \ 
pev Kal 
Om. 

A 

TavTa 
Telp@ av 
Aéyey be 


Oporoyovpev 


pvAakas Tooter 
Badévros 

TAVTWS 

T@ dikalo 
amoorTas 
exmimrew 
procopia 

éo0’ Gotts 


om. 


” e 
OTL OUTOS 
na /, 
det. pnxavnoacbar 
G 


IIM 
mépt OpiComevors 
ov Si boy , 
iva pa) eK THS MiLNnTEws 
°€avTov 
>* > 
T ap éis 
(0 Yes! ue) , 
Ta aToBativovta 
o , 
VEMO[LEVOL 
7) 6 TL 
° es 
TE avayKy 
“dSiapbetper 
c76 
/ 
“ppaons 
0. , 
TOUTOV 
de A€yomev 
‘Oe 
avTn 
os ny 
€Taipov 
°rt eldos 
OMS \ 
pv Kal 
On 2s c an ¢ 
avuToy avTov .. . . EavT@ 
°ratra 
TELP@ OUV 
héyew dH 
® 
opodroyovpev II 
°@podoyotpev M 
°pvdakas TOLotEv 
BdAXovtos 
°mavTos 
na , 
TOV Sikalwy 
imoorTdas 
3 7 
EKTUTTEL 
pirocopiarv 


éo0 Otis 


of yupvaCouerw’ 7, 6 vov dH 


€A€yoper, TOD peylatou TE 


of ay 
O TOLOUTOS 


“Stapnxarvnoacbar 
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A TIM 
VII. 521B of wept °ol wept 
526D mpoc.ov °mpotov (IZ) 
527C Kal Oy Kal mpds kal 61) 7pos 
528D pera tavrqy per’ avtyy (so Bekker) 
534D Tavta Tatra Tatta TavTa 
537 E  Kkadov °KaKOV 
VIII. 552D Ti ow; SHAov Eppyn: Ti od; 
558B admavr avra dimavta Tatra 
5O1A TO prev °rOTE MEV 
567 B tme€aipeuy “SmeLarpety 
IX. 582D otrws “otros 
584D add’ os °GAAws 
585 C adnOelas kal ad TO = °aAnOetas Kai adrd 
X. 597E tpay@dorotds Tpaywod.oTmoLos 
601D_ iy av Smpos Hv av 
602B 70 dé 67 TO 67) 


§ 6. Schanz’s theory would assume that in these places M has 
been emended from a MS. of the family of II. Is this 
assumption probable? Let us first consider the places 
where omissions are supplied or words added :— 

II. 358 Ap: 359 C, D (des), 364 D, 366A; 37493, 273 DG ue 
395 C, 398 A; IV. 443 D;. VI. 504. D; VIII. 552 A. 

Of these I. 358 A, 359 D &zs, 375 D305 Cea vead? De 
VI. 504 D; VII. 552 A (eight in’ all) are probably genuine 
readings, and in that case need not be accounted for by 
derivation from II, while they certainly point to a source 
independent of A. But if they are not genuine, the sup- 
position that they are borrowed by M from II is weakened 
by the fact that the not less plausible additions in 11. 366 A, 
373A, 379 A, 380A, 982 E, have ynor sheen 
borrowed. (See above, pp. 74, 75.) 

The interpolations in Il. 366A pévoy and 374B adda 
oxvuToTowov must indeed be due either to II or to an ancestor 
of II, it is impossible to say how far removed. But the 


similarly 
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different position of the words add oxvrordéyor in the two 
MSS., makes against the supposition that they came directly 
from IITtoM. And it is not impossible that they are genuine: 
see below, p. 112. 

Two passages, V. 453 Eand VI. 485 A Gpohoyiobe, in which 


the eeeoins of M is offered as an alternative in I], Siohoyelotw 


M, oe eae II, rather point to the conclusion that M’s text, 
here differing from A, is independent also of II, since II is 
here corrected from the archetype of M. The omission of 
Avorol S€ in Il. 364D is clearly right, and is not likely to 
have been derived from I], supposing M to have been 
copied from a derivative of A. The interpolation of pdvov 
(perhaps corrupted from an earlier pev) in 11. 366 A, and 
the insertion of d\Aa cxvrordmoy at different points in 374 B, 
are wholly insufficient grounds on which to establish any 
connexion between Mand II. They rather point to a source 
anterior to both, which may or may not be earlier than A. 
If the forty-seven readings marked with ° in the foregoing 
list, or any of them, are genuine, the common source of 
II and M represents a tradition independent of A. Besides 
retaining the words which A omits, in particular the 
forty letters in VI. 504 D, that source in all probability 
gave towaive (I. 345 C), wAéov (349 B), otpemrol d€ Te 
(II. 364.D), a¢jyror tudvoy (366 A), GAAd oKvTotdyoy in mg. 
(374.B), pny (IV. 443A), @poroyodper (V. 453 E), dpodroyelodw 
(VI. 485 A), marvtés (491 D), Tov dikaiwy (496 C), banpeciav 
Tirocopiav (498 B), E08’ F6 ris (502 B), per” adryy (VII. 528 D). 

The amount of variation and corruption which is here 
implied, may easily have come into existence long before 
the ninth century. The certainty of corruption after all is 
limited to the three places here marked with f. 

III. So far a presumption has been raised, (1) that M, ere 
while closely related to A, is not necessarily derived from 
it; (2) that where A and M differ, the difference need not 
be accounted for by the correction of M through II. This 

G2 
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view has still to be confirmed by considering the passages 
in which M differs from A and II. 

§7. 1.M upholds the following sixteen correct readings 
which have hitherto rested on weak MS. authority, as they 
are ignored both by A and IT: 

I. 330B mot) MKxvVind. F aot ATI 
347A dvMbcaa yt GA oll 
» E mérepoy adnbeotépws Mxv Vind. F zérepov as 
dAndearepws A IT 
III. 402 B kal eixdvas ME qgxvf’ kal ei eixdvas ATI 
406D paxpayv ME x ixpay ATI 
IV. 425D duxov Ajfews M@GKva' PB’ dixdv Angas ATI 
» D To mapamavMKac_ 170 taymav ATI 
441 C évos Exdorou ME qgrx_ évt Exdorov AIT 
Vv. 462B fuvin MExgrKv wide ATI 
472A Adyov héyew te ME acx  déyew Adyov re ATI 
VI. 492E eEaipdyuev M Fic. efaipwpev ATI 
VIII. 564E BAioere Mmacxy PAlooeeyv A BdAtooey I pr. 
IX. 574D émurinn MErm eénrcinn A émActre: II 
X. 607B atoAcdoyjc0m ME ge amodedoyicOw A II 
611 C Oearéeov Mmaca’y’ (diabearéov Z) diaberéov ATT 
N.B.—The reading 6 kal éf od, V. 479 C, in which M 
agrees with ac x a y m v Vind. D, E, F, Athen., now 
proves to be the reading of Par. A. 
And in xX. 606 E aos, for which II used to be the single 
early witness, is now supported by ATI M. 
2. In the following places, M, while differing from A? II, 
is anticipated by a corrector of A, though not in every 
case by the diorthotes : 


All M AS 
Ill. 411C yeyevnrat yeyevnurat 
415C aldnpos ptrAa€ avdnpovs pvrAa€ 
IV. 424 B émdpovéovow emruppoveova 
430E datvovra A€youTes 
V. 471 A ov ToAEuLou @s od TOAEULOL 


474D énaweOnoerat €TALVELTAL 
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ATl M Ac 
VI. 486 C dvonta avovnra 
505B eldevar eivat 
VII. 525D vo os ws (J7) 


537 Se €utriutAavtat AS 
éutitdavta M 


VIII. 548B ov havepas avepas 
549 A TLow TLS 
557 A poBov :poBov 
IX. 582C sods 6 coos 
584B ednv 8 env 
X. 613 E 6pa dpa ei 


It will perhaps be said that in these passages the copyist 
of M or its original had before him the emended text of 
A; but if so, why in other instances should he have pre- 
ferred the first hand to the corrector? See Book I. 351 C, 
I. 383 B, VII. 524D (J7), x. 612 B. The argument is not 
a strong one, but it at least suggests the alternative 
possibility, that, in the preceding instances, A may have 
been corrected from an ancestor of M. And it is observable 
in this connexion, that while alternative readings occur 
frequently on the margin of M, in the places here referred 
to the readings of A’ do not appear at all. 

3. The following readings, for which M is the oldest 
witness, are improbable or doubtful : 


ATI M 
I. 332E ev T@ om. 
340 A adres yap Opacipaxos avTos Opacvpaxos 
Il. 365B TapacKkevacapEev@ TApET KEVATHEVO 
370B mpakw mpacer 
Ill. 403 B airy h ndoryn avtiy 7d0vy (n and v 
confused) 
V. 475B Tiacbar TUL@VTAL 
VI. 495A Oray os dv 


496A mavopuixpoy A, Trav : é 
: TavU oULKpov 
optkpor II 
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ATI M 
VI. 496C yevopevor YEVOMEVoL 
499 E adAoiav ad’ olay 
VIII. 546 C TH, Tpounky TH TpopnKer 
X. 598D maccodos may coos 


607 C bia copav A 
da copér II 


612A amedvoapeba anedvodueba 


dtacopov 


§ 8. 4. The evidence so far has tended to show (1) that M in 
a few passages confirms the genuineness of a text which is 
otherwise supported only by late MSS. (2) That while thus 
to some extent independent both of A and I], it agrees very 
closely with A and still more closely with the text from 
which A has been corrected. (3) That it notwithstanding 
diverges from that text in more than seventy places, where 
it stands inagreement with IT. (4) That it is not sufficiently 
removed from IT in point of time to make it probable that 
in these places it has been altered through contamination 
with derivatives of IT. 

It remains to support the position that, of the inferior 
MSS., M may be safely taken as the most competent 
witness. Schanz, in the article already referred to, Hermes 
XII. p. 181, concludes a careful examination of the MSS. 
which he regards as derivatives of A by stating that Vat. m 
is the only one about which for some time he hesitated 
in forming this conclusion ; or rather, he takes Z mv ¢ as 
a sub-family of which m is the oldest representative. The 
relation of M to m (whose age is uncertain) is therefore now 
to be exemplified. 


Mandm M is (1) closely related to m, and (2) it is far more free 
from corruption. Both points may be illustrated from 
a passage taken almost at random, viz. III. 390 B— 
V. 465 A. 
(1) Close agreement of M m: 
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Mm A &c. 
Ill. 390B 7 Bla 7 Aia 
392 A ols olovs olovs 
394D tows b€ Kal iows, qv & eyo lows dé Kal 
398C Tota arra boKet mot atta bet 
4034 fps SBpet 
415C ovdypois (et A‘) oldnpos 
IV. 420E émuxAtvavtes KaTakAlvavtes 
425D meplé cvpBoraiwy mept €uypBodaiwv 
428C én EX OL 


V. 457B ent yupvais tats yuvarEi el yupvats yuvaréi 
(so quoted by Euse- 
bius and Theodoret)! 
461A Ovoas pvoas 
465 A T™pos Tpeo BUT EpoV Tm peo BUT EpoV 
In particular these MSS. show coincidences of a minute 
kind in the elision of final vowels, and this although M 
frequently avoids elision (e. g. II. 361 C adda ire, II. 408 C 
el 0& aloxpokepdns, X. 614 B koptobels 5€ olxade). The following 
are a few out of many such coincidences : 
II. 357 C 1é8 6 atro te IV. 423 E paddov 8 avril 
374E olpat €ywy’, 7) 0 bs V. 477E eis Todt’, ey 
III. 390C ov pa tov AC, 7) 8 6s VII. 569A v7 AL, 7) 8’ Gs 
399D ti 8 avdozouods 
(2) The following list of corruptions of M and m within 
the same limits, viz. in V. 466-480, may serve to substantiate 
the second assertion, that M is considerably less corrupt 


than m: 
M m 


466A evdaiov om. pr. (per- 
haps rightly ?) 
A kal duetvwr om. pr. 
B mot for +n (2) 
B pnd apxéon B pad apxeon (=) 


1 The agreement of Mm in this place with the quotations of the Fathers, 
affords an additional argument for the independence of the M tradition. 
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C 
468 
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M 


draeper 


B xpyvat om. (perhaps 


469 


471A 


rightly ?) 


ovv after dv erased 


BeAAn for pédn (2) 
oKvAEvoELS ! 
diakwddvoets 


kal Tunoews for tunoews 


kal (before opddpa) om. 


c > > 
@s ov for ov 


MaxouTo TO 


oTparevolto for 


pr. 


oVOTpaTEvoiTo 


Bm on 


nl 
T@ OVTL OM. 
ei for 7 
TOV OM. 
én mov for e 
(2) 


ov« for kat ov« II 


TOU 


drapery 
avrov for abrév (rt Z) 


yewpyov for yewpyov 


Tapioteiov (TO ap. 2) 
dunvexéect (Z) 
evdaipoveyn (rt) 

obv after av om. (E) 
7) ovK Y for 7 ov (2) 
de 67 for de 


oKvAEVoELS 

dtaxwAVoes 

Kal tunoews for Tunocews 

pev om. 

ovv om. (=) 

ovdé for ovdéy 

@podoyoupevn for 60A0- 
youpevn 

kal (before opddpa) om. 

as ov for od 

edeAover for €beAnoover 

tabdra ye (Z) 

pvnoOnoera 

[LdxoLTo TO 

otpatevoito for cvotpa- 


TEVOLTO 


E » (before moAutela) om. 
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M 
472A ovyytyvdéoKet 


A déyets for A€yns (sic 
Al) 
B ylyverat for ylyverbar 


C of viv for ji 
ou 


D éxeivys 
D ixavés misplaced 
E duvatrov tr ay sed in 
rasura, for évvatétat’ 
av 
473A ovTws om. pr. 
B av before ayaronv om. 
(t 2) 
E Aéyewom. pr.(probably 
right ?) 
E evdokyinoerev for evdar- 
povnoeey (but mg. 
yp. evdaorvnoecev) 


474 


D énawveira: for émaivebn- 
cera (given as an 
alternative by A?) 

475A irorivws 

B TovTov om. pr. 

D wodv pr. for toAAol 


nt 
A ovyylyvooKel 


A kal tows for tows (=) 
B ylyveracfor yiyverOar (=) 


B (nrobvt. for (ytodvtes 


D # for ety (Z) 


E edoximnoecev (E pr.) 


E ov om. 

A yvupvodv for yupvovs 

A 76 for ro 

B oot for od (before otrw) 

B Aéyovras for A€yovtes 

D énawveirat for émawe- 
Onoerat 

A idoTipws 


modv for toAAot 
és 8 for ds y 
tous for todro 


Amo oOo 


> a 
avr for aire 
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M m 
475E dddwv pr. for dddov E dAdwv for GAXov 
476 C 0 for C 6 for ¢ 


D tu before avro om. pr. 
D kal before ovre om. 


D xadrexnvn (2) 


477A mevovax7) A TAevovax) 
B énl T@ pr) Ove 
C tom. pr. after yevos C 67) for tu 
C BAérov for amoBrA€érwv 


(2) 
D éxdAecav 


\ / 
D ent 70 abré reraperny (tv) 


479 A ovdapod for obdapi A ovdapod for ovdayy 
A cal... Gduxov om. pr. A kal... ddiKxoy om. 
E daAda for add’ od E adda for GAN od 
480 A tivas for Kadas A twas for kadds 


A 70 &pv for 70 ov 

It will be seen at once that the errors of m are not 
only more numerous, but more grave. And it is also 
noticeable that of the variants which belong to the M tradi- 
tion one, A€yets 472 A, agrees with the first hand of A, another, 
émaweirar 474 D, was acknowledged by the diorthotes (or an 
early corrector) of A, while some of the variants in which 
M stands alone, e.g. the omissions in 466A, 468 B, 473 E, 
and xademnvn (476 D) in which & agrees, are defensible 
readings. There remain thirty-six errors in M to fifty- 
seven in m. 


m The character of Vat. m sufficiently appears from 
what has been already said. Vat. m is referred to in this 
edition only where in consequence of the lacuna in VI and 
vil the direct evidence of M is not available. 


§g.r Vat. © (Vaticanus 266), which was highly valued by 
Stallbaum, is shown by M. Schanz to be derived from 
Ven. t as far as II. 389D, and in the remainder of the 
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Republic from I]. It is said to be the second volume of 
Vat. A, which is in close agreement with the Bodleian MS. 
It has now and then a peculiar reading, but where it has 
any pretentions to independence it generally agrees with 
Vat. r, which on the whole seems to have a higher claim. 
The Raudnitz MS. (Schneider’s Lobcovicianus), is of the 
same family, which with rare exceptions comes into use 
only where there is a lacuna in I]. It may be mentioned 
incidentally, though it is a matter of slight consequence, 
that the corrector of M and the writers of the supplementary 
leaves (J7) are frequently in agreement with r. This MS. 
(with Lob. © Vind. E) supplies at least one indisputable 
reading I. 354 B éyé po (A II éyapar). 

Here and elsewhere it is uncertain whether an obviously 
correct reading, appearing only in a comparatively late 
MS,, is derived from earlier tradition or from Byzantine 
conjecture. Critics have been fond of adopting this last 
supposition; the rashness of which, however, becomes 
evident, when it is considered that the reading éraweirar 
Vv. 474 D, formerly supposed peculiar to some of the later 
MSS., has now been found in a text of the twelfth century, 
and is given as an alternative by the diorthotes of Par. A. 
Be that as it may, no text of the Republic can be con- 
stituted aright without placing some reliance on late MSS. 
Par. K for example, like Par. D, is in the main a derivative 
from II: but, besides agreeing in special points with g, it 
has here and there a singular reading, which it would be 
unwise to neglect, and one at least, which although clearly 
interpolated is demonstrably early, and cannot possibly 
be due to conjecture (Schneider vainly argues against this 
position). In 1x. 580 D, the reading of K (fifteenth century) 
AoytotiKoy emOvuntixkdy Ovyikov is manifestly anterior to 
the readings of A 7d doyiotiKov, and II Aoyiorexov, and 
helps to account for them. This being so, it deserves 
consideration whether the reading wodAois in xX. 615 B, 
though only a correction of woAAoi in Par. D, may not be 


D 
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the original of the impossible reading woAAoi in Par. A, for 
which Z gives woAAGr, the received reading. It is on the 
whole most probable that the copyists or correctors of 
the fifteenth century MSS. from which the first printed 
editions were chiefly taken, paid more respect to earlier 
MSS. than to the conjectures of their contemporaries. 
Conjecture has of course played a certain -part in the inter- 
polation of texts, but MS. conjecture is generally traceable 
to some mis-writing having introduced obscurity which the 
scribe has instinctively sought to remove. This process 
began early and was never discontinued. It has aggravated 
corruption, but, except in the removal of the simplest clerical 
errors, can seldom be credited with the restoration of an 


original text. 


The MS. Venetus =, 184, of the M family (closely related 
to A), was written in the fifteenth century by a scholar, 
Johannes Rhosus, for the learned Cardinal Bessarion, who 
like the Bishop of Hierapolis, amused himself with cor- 
rections of the text. The following is Signor Castellani’s 
description of it. 

‘Cod. 184, membr. Saec. XV, 433 x 280 millim., foll. 494, 
quinquagenorum versuum. Continet post Introductionem 
Alcinoi in Lectionem Platonis, Platonis Dialogos omnes, 
praeter Eryxiam, quibus subjungitur Timaei Locri De 
Anima Mundi: Plutarchi De Animae procreatione. In 
calce primi folii r. legitur : Krjua Beooapiwvos kapdnvadews tod 
Tév Tovtoxdov, et in calce ejusdem primi folii v.: Platonis 
omnia opera: Liber pulcherrimus et correctissimus Bessa- 
rionis Cardinalis Tuscularis. Codex, litteris aureis picturis- 
que exornatus, totus exaratus est manu Joannis Rhosi, 
qui addidit in marginibus Scholia locupletissima nitidis 
etsi minutis characteribus exscripta. Accedunt emenda- 
tiones complures partim ab eodem Rhoso, partim ab ipso 
Bessarione recensitae.’ 


— 


Venetus = is of some historical interest, as it appears to 
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have been a chief source of the edztio princeps, the Aldine 
Plato of 1513. In more than thirty-six places where = 
differs from AIIM, the Aldine follows this MS.:—even in 
some passages where the Basle editions and Stephanus give a 
different reading. These coincidences include two lacunae : 

VII. 533 E Gad’... ev wox7 om. E Ald. Steph. (where the 

reading of = is unnoticed by Bekker) ; 

X. 604 D larpixy thy om. E Ald. Steph. : 
and such distinctive readings as 

Il. 359 E daxrvAvoy pé€pew dv 

367 D adikiay 6 BAdnre 
VIII. 544 E pevoavta 
562B améAAvow (again unnoticed by Bekker). 
Places where Aldus agrees with = against Steph. are: 
Il. 360E b1arcdavecOa Z (drecOavecda Ald.): drarcOdverar 
Steph. 
IV. 433. C trodnpéev Z Ald. (and A!): trodeupOev Steph. 
IX. 587E fdvcrov Z (not quoted by Bekker) Ald.: qavoy 
Steph. 
X. 607 D amodoynoapern Z Ald. (and A’): dodoynoomeévy 
Steph. 
620C mepiotoay & Ald.: repuotcay Steph. 

These facts are enough to raise a strong presumption. 
But Aldus was not tied to one MS. For in I. 358 E he 
read ri re dv tvyxdaver with Flor. b, in 377 E kaxés ovolas with 
the same MS., and in VIII. 560 A émotpepopevar with g DK 
(a correction of troorpepduevar the reading of IT). 

In Il. 363 B he may have corrected déuxias, the reading of 
=, to evd.cias by referring to the Odyssey. 

= still remains the chief or sole authority for the reading 
of several places which have gone wrong in AIIM. It is 
enough to point to— 

I. 331D én eyo... Ey eyo A TIM 
Ill. 407 C twas...twwds AIIM 
IV. 434E éxetvo... éxet AIIM 
440 E Tod Aoytotixod ... TO Aoyrotixov A TI M 
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IV. 440E kat tovrov... kal rotro ATIM 
442. C tro Tod Adyou.. . 7d TOV Adywv A TIM 
» E totro abtoy...todrov avrov A TI M (rotrov ato cj. 
Schneider) 
444B TO Tod... Tod 8 ad dovAevery A TIM 
V. 465A GAdws... GAdAos AIIM 
VII. 534A dowv... dcov AIIM 
VIIL. 544C brapépovoea ... diapevyovoa A I] M 
557 E apxew kat duxdcew ... apxns Kai duxa¢ns A TIM 
(duxagers IT pr.) 
IX. 59OE BovAerar 2°(x v Iambl. Stob.) ... BovdAeverar ATIM 
X. 604.C aipet (EZ g)... epet AM (éppe II) 
611 C brabeatéov ... diaberéov AIL: Oeatéov M 
614A €xatepos & corr... . €xatepov A M (lacuna in IT) 
615B moAAGv ... ToAAOL A M (zoAXolts D corr.) 


See also VII. 532 D d1eAPwper, now supported by M. 
On the important fact of the occasional agreement of = 
with the papyrus fragment of the Phaedo, see below, p. 98. 
x Flor. x is another MS. without which the apparatus 
criticus would be imperfect. It is of the M family, but has 
been corrected from other sources. See especially VIII. 
549 A dovAos Tus av. 

§u.¢g Flor. B’ is also a ‘learned’ MS. (Laurent. 80. 19) with 
which g (Munich 237, fifteenth century) constantly agrees. 
The date of f’ being uncertain, it is hard to say which 
is derived from its fellow, but as g has been collated 
not only by Bekker, but after him by Schneider in the 
most complete manner, it has been thought safer to refer 
tog. Bekker’s high estimate of this MS. is on the whole 
justified, although Hermann has rightly rejected many of 
its readings in deference to the authority of Par. A. The 
two MSS. gq f’ represent a recension based on the II tradition, 
partly preserved also in Paris. DK, in which the defects 
of that tradition have been somewhat boldly supplemented 
with interpolations which the examination of other MSS. 
enables us to detect. 
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For example: 


I. 
II. 


IV. 


. 450D xadds elxe mapapvdeioba 


VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


333 E pvddkacbat cat ph mabey 
358 E ti otovtat 
360 B mepiOetro ont. 
364E peta two éoptav te kal Ovordv (for 1a Ovordr) 
365 C mpdbupa pev yap 
366 D wpynOn (et Par. K pr.) 
» E att 6) €xdtepoy ome. pr. 
368 C davrAov 
381 D Biov dépas (supplying an object for ayefpovear) 
437 D 7) worod (conflatum ex 7 od et ov) 


» E ov davdwp (for pirwr) 
459 B det dxpwv (for de? dxpwv eivar) 
475 B ov av twa(for dv av Tivos) 
5» D émOéovor (for meptOéovar) 
476 B tm avro TO Kaddv 
5O1 C Gre (for drt) 
502 B kal ws and yevopevos om. 
529 C ev Oadarrn 7) ev yn (for év yy 7) €v Oadarrn) 
544 E piparta g corr. (pywavta g pr.) 
545 E ph tTpaytxGs g, wa inter versus (with ws d€ orovd7 
following) 
548 A wept tavrod for mepl ratra 
553 C peta for xara 
575A TGv avtod for Tov aitav 
595 C TovTwy om. 
619 C oKeaito 


This recension, however, remains responsible for some 
true readings which it would be unsafe to assume to be 


conjectural. 
See for example : 
q AIIM 
Il. 365 D ov0° juiv pednreor kal Nuiv pedntéov 
370A pdaov pad.ov 


Ill. 397 A paddAov pupnoerac padXov diunynoerat 
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gq A TIM 
Ill. 414E bet ny) 
IV. 429 C yeyovuias yeyovviay 
444 C TO dixata Ta Ofkava 
V. 454D kal larpixov kal larpuxny 
VI. 500 A 7) ovK éay 7) Kal éay 
VII. 529 B. vonoe vonoew (JZ) 
537 D tovrovs TOUTOLS 
VIII. 553C 16 émOupnrixdv Tov emOvuntiKov 
559B 7) TE my Tadoat 7 TE Tadoat 
567 E ti dé Tis b€ 
IX. 585A womep dé Oorep 
X. 604 B dvo tive dvo 
» B apev ev apev 
5, D ampos 7@ Tpos TO 
610D tovrov TOU 
», D 61a Totro 81a TovTov 
617 B tplrov tov tpirov AM 


The interpolations, or would-be emendations, of g and 
g corr., so far weaken the authority of this MS. as to 
render it an unsafe guide (for which reason several possible 
readings adopted by Bekker and Stallbaum have been 
rejected). And in accepting the readings above-mentioned, 
it may remain an open question whether they are conjec- 
tural or not. This question, which has been already 
touched upon, will be more fully considered below. 

The principal MSS. of the Republic may accordingly be 
classified as follows : 


tAbay 
2. (1) 1 Dg* p* K*: (2) t®O: (3) Vind: DEF 
3. MBF macx* ze 

Ven.t and Flor. n are not referred to. 


Glosses of 
MSS. 


* Those marked with the asterisk are emended MSS., 
i.e. they admit readings derived from various sources and 
sometimes conjectural. 
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Textual Errors and Emendations. 


The discovery of fragments of classical texts in Egypt § 12. 
on papyrus rolls, some of which are known to have been 
written before the Christian era, has brought out some 
unexpected results. 1. The texts so far deciphered, where 
they differ from our MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
differ almost always for the worse. 2. For the most part 
they confirm the received tradition. 3. Very rarely, and 
then only in minute particulars, have they confirmed the 
conjectural emendations of modern scholars. 4. On the 
other hand, they do occasionally support the authority 
of readings which have hitherto rested on the evidence of 
some late MS. 

These remarks may be illustrated from the long frag- 
ment of the Phaedo discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
and published by Professor Mahaffy. See an article by the 
present writer in the Classtcal Review for October and 
December, 1891, pp. 363-365, and 454-457. 

1, The papyrus, besides several patent errors of slight 
importance, exhibits at least two striking variants, avépamo- 
666n for ed7On in 68 E, and du 6€ adr?) mpocéxer for d 5& adTh 
dpat in 83.B. In the former case the scribe being familiar 
with the text has awkwardly anticipated a point which is 
presently to be made (viz. in 69B); cp. Theaet. 158 C 
where for érm xpy the Bodleian MS. gives 6rw ypdéve xpn, 
anticipating the mention of the ze which occurs eight 
lines lower down. See also in the same dialogue 149 C 
where arézrous is written in the Bodleian MS. for aréxors with 
aronetatos half a page higher up. A somewhat similar 
instance occurs in Rep. V. 469 E in the v. r. dsackvdAcdorers 
for diakwAvoes with oxvdevew occurring, as a prominent 
notion, in the same passage. In the latter of the two 
cases in the Phaedo, 83 8B, a prosaic and somewhat late 
mode of expression is substituted for the simple and 
vivid language of Plato. 

VOL. il. H 
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2. The only matter of any consequence in which the 
papyrus tends to invalidate the existing text is in 81 D, the 
passage about apparitions. Here our MSS. appear to have 
omitted a phrase which in the papyrus is unfortunately 
illegible. This /acuna has never been suspected by any 
scholar. 

3. In the space which the papyrus covers there are 
nineteen places where modern scholars have proposed 
emendations, all of which have appeared to Schanz deserv- 
ing of mention in his critical notes. Only one of these is 
confirmed by the papyrus. This is the rejection of the 
words évexa dao in 83 E, which was proposed at one time 
by K. F. Hermann but afterwards withdrawn by him, 

4. On comparing the readings of the papyrus with the 
existing apparatus criticus, they are found, in eight instances 
at least, to be in agreement with = and the corrector of II, 
both of the fifteenth century, and with no other MS. of 
Plato. These readings, then, which have hitherto been 
referred to the fifteenth century A.D., are found to have 
existed already in the third century B.C. 

The same lessons, of caution in conjecture, and of trust 
in the persistence of tradition, have been taught by other 
similar discoveries. Among the papyri published in 
Mr. Kenyon’s Classical Texts (1891) is one containing 
a great part of the third ‘Letter of Demosthenes,’ on 
which F. Blass has written an instructive monograph in 
Fleckeisen’s Fahrbuch fiir Klassischen Philologie for 1892, 
pp. 33-44. He observes :— 

(1) That in eleven pages of Reiske’s edition, the papyrus 
gives sixty new readings which are clearly right. 

(2) That twelve of these had been anticipated by conjec- 
ture, but except the proper name Evdvducov for Evéuxov 
(Blass’ own emendation) only in matters of light moment 
(such as dyvépoor for dyvéor, tw’ for rhv, yevéoOar for 
yernoerOar). é 


(3) Out of nineteen places in which Blass had admitted 
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conjectures into the text, nine only agree with the 
papyrus. 

(4) On the other hand the papyrus supports the principle 
of not relying exclusively on one MS. in constituting 
a text. The readings of the later MSS. are in some 
instances confirmed. 

Blass remarks that in another part of Demosthenes the 
proportion of successful conjecture might prove larger ; 
but he adds that the reverse might be the case, as iu the 
passage of the Phaedo.—(The emendation of an ‘ Epistle’ is 
easier, because the language is less highly wrought; the 
orations would be copied with greater care, and they exist 
in more MSS. of the highest class.) 

The observation of such facts is the best corrective for § 13. 
the extravagances to which textual criticism has been 
always liable; proceeding, as it does, at one time by the 
wholesale excision of supposed ‘accretions,’ at another by 
the detection of ‘lacunae, now relying on close resem- 
blances of written characters, now on the hypothesis of the 
frequent substitution of glosses for the words which they 
explain. Each of these methods has a show of scientific 
precision, but, when indiscriminately applied, involves rash 
and unwarranted generalization from scattered instances. 
Palaeography, in particular, has supplied the textual critic 
with an armoury of weapons, in which as Bacon would have 
said ‘ opinio copiae causa est inopiae’; the ductus literarum 
often drawing the mind away insensibly from the context, 
which is the principal thing. The other main requirement, 
familiarity with the individual author, is also apt to be 
forgotten, and an attempt is made to emend Plato on the 
same principles which have proved applicable to Demos- 
thenes or Isocrates. No MS. is without errors: but the 
most recent discoveries have tended to show that the 
preservation of ancient texts of the greatest authors has 
on the whole been extraordinarily successful. It is hardly 
paradoxical to say that all interpolation comes by way of 

H 2 


§ 14. 
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emendation, and that to ‘emend’ is mostly to interpolate. 
The various modes of so-called ‘scientific’ emendation are 
liable to one and the same fallacy, that of assuming, because 
a thing is known to have happened sometimes, that it must 
have happened indefinitely often. Whereas the available 
evidence tends to show, that the changes in MSS. between 
the tenth and fifteenth centuries were greater in the most 
important texts than in the ten centuries preceding. 

In the multiplication of MSS. at the revival of learning, 
all copies must have diverged from very few centres ; since 
the remnants of the Classics which had found their way 
from Constantinople to Western Europe were enshrined in 
the comparatively small number of MSS. which had been 
rescued by the men who prized them. But in the earlier 
periods, those who (whether at Alexandria or at Con- 
stantinople) were preparing a copy that should be valued 
as authentic, had a choice of almost countless apographa of 
high repute at their disposal; and if the scribe followed too 
closely his immediate archetype, or himself fell prone into 
some error, the dzorthotes who revised his work, in many 
cases the same person who wrote out the scholia, was able 
to correct the first hand and add alternative readings by 
the comparison of other texts, thus increasing the solid 
value of the recension. Under such conditions corruption 
would not proceed in an increasing ratio. At the same 
time this process has aggravated the difficulty of tracing 
the affiliation of MSS., readings belonging to different 
families having continually crossed each other, thus causing 
a mixture of traditions. The question remains, whether 
amongst the manifold corruptions of the fifteenth century, 
some grains of genuine tradition may not be preserved, 
having descended by some fortunate accident from the text 
or margin of some MS. which was then extant and has 
since been lost. There is a balance of probabilities here. 
On the one hand such MSS. must have been few and far 
between, but on the other hand the feebleness of conjecture 
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at best, and especially in the infancy of criticism, makes it 
antecedently improbable that Rhosus or Cardinal Bessarion, 
for example, should have hit, by mere intuition, on read- 
ings which had been lost for sixteen centuries. Between 
the time of the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins 
and its destruction by the Turks, notwithstanding the 
decline of learning, many copies even of classical works 
must have still existed which perished in the final confla- 
gration. The example of Vat. r shows that Plato was 
sometimes written in two volumes. Is it likely that 
Arethas, the deacon of Patrae, would procure, or that Con- 
stantine, the Metropolitan of Hierapolis, would purchase, 
an incomplete book? If otherwise, there must have existed, 
perhaps for centuries, a second volume of 2 (the Bodleian 
MS.) and a first volume corresponding to A, and on the 
margin of these correctors of the tenth century probably 
wrote many various readings from other recensions. This 
belief is justified by the instances in which the Petrie 
papyrus supports = and the corrector of II against the 
Bodleian. And the inference here indicated bears a striking 
analogy to Messrs. Hort and Westcott’s conclusion respect- 
ing certain ‘cursive’ MSS. of the New Testament, which 
together with variations due ‘to ordinary degeneracy of 
transmission, contain others which ‘supply important 
documentary evidence. They are virtually copies of minute 
fragments of lost MSS.’ Introduction, pp. 144, 145; § 197. 


Textual Errors. 


1. Szmple Clerical Errors. § 15. 

(a) The mere mistaking between forms of letters is a less 
frequent cause of error than is often supposed, and almost 
always the mistaken letter has suggested some familiar 
word. For example :— 

a for w: adedetas for apedcias II, III. 398 B. 

o for €: spoonKov for zpoojker (°?) A (mpoojkev is the read- 

ing of Stobaeus), IV. 442 B. 
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» for v: Confusion of 7 and v. ¢6v for ¢@n Al, I. 344E: 
kaxovolas for kaxonOetas II, III. 401 A: adtyy 
for airy 7 M, III. 403 B. 
vfor.i: tév dixatwv for T@ dikalm II M, VI. 496 C. 
v and v: yevowevor for yerduevor M, VI. 496 C. 
\ for a: Avpa for avpa TI, II. 401 C: amodAvew for azo- 
Aaveww A*, xX. 606 B. 
6 for A: amedvoaueba for dveAvodueba M, X. 612A. 
t for y: Confusion of te and ye passim; wAjrrovtos for 
mAnyévtos A, X. 604 C (this confirms the 
correction of V. 472 A): xreiode for jyeiobe A, 
X.OL2 C. 
randy: rvyns and oyx7s, Il. 366C, X. 603 E. 
Compendia—The signs for xaf and os have perhaps been 
confused in V. 471 A, where the v. r. és od toA€uior (A mg. M) 
perhaps stands for kat od wod€y101!. 


(2) More frequently the sound has been mistaken, as 
between o, w and ov; between 7 and e; between ¢« and a; 
between yn and o.; between «. and n andv; betweenvand a; 
nm for p: mavv for ddva M pr., x. 610C; a8 for av: amoAaBov 
for amodatwv IX. 572D (AM); amodaBeiv for amodavew X. 
606 B, an error shared by AIIM; cp. VIII. 544C, where 
dvapevyovea for duadépovoa (A II M) is attributed by Schneider 
to a similar cause, the burring pronunciation of y; and 
lastly, but only in late MSS., between evs and ey, e.g. 
pevoavta for péwavta (Z) VIII. 544 E. (Similarly of for av: 
exxopOnoerat for éxxavOjoerat M, II. 361 E.) 


(c) Letters added or omitted. 

a. Letters added: dveuouevor for vewopuevou A, III. 401 C: 
diaordoes for diatdoers A, IIT. 407C: Cyret for Cet ATIM, 
IV. 440C: b.atetaypévovs for d.aTetayevovs A pr.,V. 474A 
(Evvreraypéves Al, VI. 499 A): mapayevopuevor for mapaydpuevor A, 


* It is less apparent what (/ the sign for #Avov, first written, then 
marked with dots and then erased, in 11 after 7:pyv in 11. 359c can have 
meant. Perhaps it originated in dittographia of fy. 
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VI. 487 B: wtrootpepopevar for trorpepopevar II (corr. to 
émotp. in g D K), VII. 560 A: mpocectas for mpoeotas A, 
VIII. 565 E: so perhaps émnweyxapey Al, X. 612 B: dig 
AaBdvtes (isla A°) ACE, X. 615 E. 

Dittographia or repetition. Not only single letters but 
words and even whole phrases are accidentally repeated, 
and in a MS. like 1, which has been little emended, this 
fault is more perceptible. Thus in 1X. 561 B the words pepy 

. €kmecdvtwy were written over again in this MS., and 
there are many other examples of the same mistake. 

8B. More commonly letters and syllables are omdtéed, 
where the word thus formed is in some way possible: 
cp. Theaet. 185 D dpyavidioy for édpyavoy tévov Bodleian 
MS.: IV. 421 D d:apepe: for duapbeiper A: V. 461 B hycopev 
for adpjoouev A: IX. 574D dixas for duxalas ITM: X. 611 C 
diaderéov for dtadeatéov A II. 

Many such errors have been corrected by the first or 
second hand in Par. A; for example, in VIII. 548 D, the 
first hand wrote oiuev, which is corrected by the second 
hand to oiva: pev. A similar mistake remained uncorrected 
in all MSS. and editions in VIII. 554B kal éri(ya) padAvora 
until Schneider’s conjecture. See also corrections of the 
third epistle of Demosthenes mentioned above (p. 98) as 
confirmed by Mr. Kenyon’s papyrus. 

A single letter is often put for the double, and vice versa, 
especially in the case of A, p, v: thus péAee and péAAe are 
often confused ; II. 375 B évevonxa II for évvevdnxa: Ill. 401 A 
apv0uia is written for dppvOuia, and there is a doubt between 
Badaytiov and Badddvriov A, VIII. 552 D: pedttovpyos and 
peAutroupyos A, VIII. 564.C. 

One of two similar syllables is very apt to be lost; e.g. 
év after the neuter adjective. See especially vir. 564 
éxtéruno Gor for extetunoecbov A: X.600 D dveivar for dvivdvat A. 

Flomoeoteleuton. Inthe MSS. of the Republic there are 
many instances of omission due to the recurrence of the 
same word or syllable, the eye of the scribe having reverted 
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to the wrong place. Venetus II, which had not the benefit 
of correction until three centuries after it was written, 
supplies seventeen examples of this fault, of which the 
following seven occur in Book I:—328 D 8eGpo iévar [GAX’ 
jets .. . Sedpo i€var] : 330 A 6 émerkhs [tdvv Te padiws... 6 pr 
émeiks]: 335 B els Thy tév immu [els ryv TOv into... eis 
Thy tav immwv|. A clear example in A is III. 400A etzroupe 
[wota 8& moiov Biov pt]. See also I. 379 B, 380E. So 
in M, Il. 377 C ov 8 dv py, amoxpitéoy is omitted after 
eyxpttéov 1, And in Lobcov. VIII. 550A kal ad... 6pdv om. 

Another cause of such omission is the dropping of a line 
or more than one line. Thus, in I. 335C dpovoovus ... tam 
(forty-two letters) om. Il: I. 367 C dpoveiv .. . yovusa tH 
(forty-three letters) om. IT: III. 400 B GAAov tpoxaiov. . . 
Bpaxttnras (thirty-nine letters) om. Il: 410C 6c00 dy... 
okAnpotyntos, kai (seventy-five letters or two lines) om. II. 
Two very striking examples occur in X. 607 A @[uvovs Oeois 
Kat €ykduia toils ayabois Toujcews mapade|xréov (forty-five 
letters) om. IT, leaving the vox nihili éxréov, which is changed 
ing D K to éxréov: and 616C ei[ var... imobpal|ra om. (forty- 
eight letters) DK in absence of II, which has a lacuna here: 
eira remained unsuspected, as a good Greek word. 

For similar omissions in A! see II. 376 D, IV. 443 D, 
VI. 493 D, VII. 528 B, x. 601 A, B, 609 B. 

(d) Division of words. 

a. As the words were not divided in the earliest MSS., 
some confusion has arisen in consequence, e.g. in IV. 442 B, 
where the best MSS. give gvAdrrou riv for pvdatroirnv 
(corrupted to @vAdrrou’ ro in Z St.), 111. 403 B, where A wrote 
vouobérns eis for vowobetnoers and x. 620 B wcattws elkds. 
tHv MSS. for @cattws. eixooriv. 

8. Conversely, words are unduly run together; as in 
Ill. 415 C vddgén for dvAag 7 Z: VI. 496B avedOou for av 
€\9o. A: 1X. 577 B avopbety for av dpbein A. 


' The termination of yiywevrat in vir. 563 ¢ possibly hides such an 
omission, e.g. (euvivovrat). 
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(e) Transposition of words or letters ; often corrected by 
the scribe :— 

a. Of letters, as in VII. 538D xataddBy (for xkata8ady) A: 
IV. 437D év odr(lyw (for é&vi Ady) MSS.: IX. 571 D ev bAlyo 
(for évt Ady) seems to have been the reading of A’. 

B. A new word is made by transposition of two 
letters in III. 400A where for etwouww I] reads ériouww. Cp. 
VII. 530 C apy Tov (for axpyorov) A’. Words are transposed 


in III. 412D é la Be M. For inversion without such 
marks see III. 404D doxet tatra (for ratra doxet) M. 

It may be remarked generally with reference to the 
preceding examples that the scribe often misunderstood 
the meaning, but he generally knew a Greek word when 
he saw it or fancied that he saw it. 


2. Errors due to mental association. 


(a) False construction. By a kind of spurious attraction § 16. 
the case of a noun or pronoun is altered to what the 
immediate context suggests. This is most frequent in late 
MSS., but occurs even in A, e.g. III. 391 D Gov deod 
maida for GAAov 0. 7.: VIL. 529 E d1aépovtos (sc. ypapéws) for 
dvapepdvtws. (The similar mistakes in I. 338 E riOera.. 
Tovs vououvs éxdoty 7 apxn, for Exdotn 7 Ga. and VII. 521 E 
yupvaotixy . - povotkn for yupvacrixy, &c., have not been 
transmitted, having probably been obliterated through the 
disuse of the « adscript in the twelfth century.) VIII. 550 E 
yuvaikes avto (sc. T@ véuw) for yuvaixes aitév A: VIII. 561 B 
éauto évd@ for éavrov évd@ A. Prepositions are also confused, 
e. g. 070 for axd, b76 for imp, wepi for mapa. 

(4) Confusion of tenses and moods. There is often 


a doubt between the perfect and aorist, I. 330 E 7dikynKey A’, 


present and aor. subj. VII. 538 D see a A, aor. and future 
middle v. 474 A épyacapeévovs for épyacouévovs A pr. II; 
X. 607 D dmodoynoapérn changed to amodoynoopern (A); 
As the feeling for the moods grew weaker, subjunctive and 
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optative were confused through itacism: I. 333 D deou (A) 
for én. Also indicative with optative or subjunctive, e.g. 


11. 376A eae for wewovOn M; V. 450 D doxot &, doxei Il, 
for box. The omission of dv, when favoured by other 
causes of error, may often be thus accounted for, e.g. 
I. 353 A dpmedov, for av épméedov, AIIM. 

(c) A word of frequent recurrence is apt to be substituted 
for the word in the text, I. 352 C duxafovs A? for 67 kal 
ots : Il. 365 A émuonépevor for émimropevor g D Kj IX. 579 C 
ravr@ A! for éavte. In Iv. 437 C where épwrévtos is 
wrongly changed to épévros, some Platonic épws must have 
been haunting the mind of the corrector. By a converse 
error in II. 375 B dddorpios is written for dAdo. So in 
Theaet. 148 C dxpiBév for axpwy Bodl. pr., IV. 440 C yret 
for Cet, VIII. 568 E ovprodtra: for cvprorar, 

(d) Again, the context suggests the wrong word in place 
of the right one: e.g. V. 469 E where an early corrector of 
M proposes drackvAeticers for dvaxwdAvoes. In VI. 510 D M 
reads elpnyévors for dpmpevors which seemed to contradict «t- 
deov; VI. 510 B confusion of pipndetow A and tyOetow M and 
VI. 511 A tetpnpevors Al for reripnpevors A?; X. 606C pupjons 
for pH puons TI, where piunows is in question. So in Polit. 
279 A Tapaderyparefay for tpayyarelay, where mapddevypa is 
the subject under discussion. Other associations, possibly 
from the reminiscence of a different part of Plato, give rise 
to various readings, for example V. 458 E yupvotcba: for 
piyvucda A M, cp. Laws VI. 772 A. 

(e) Logical confusions, especially between affirmative 
and negative, positive and privative, are peculiarly frequent 
in the text of Plato. There are more than fifty instances 
of this form of error in the Republic ; mostly, however, 
amongst the later MSS. 

a. The following examples of the omission of the negative 
are the most important, and in some of these the earliest 
MSS. are involved. 11. 365 D ov8 jpiv peAnréov g, Kal piv 
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pedntreov Al; III. 395 C twa pi IDM, a A; IV. 429C 7 
od totto avopelay Kadeis; od Omitted by II and ten other 
MSS.; V. 454 B ro pH thy atrny ZB, ro THY adrnvy AIIM; 
455 E yupvaotixy 8 apa ov A, kat yupvactiky, 7 8 dpa ov E& ; 
VI. 511 C ixavds pev of E, ix. p. od¥ A; VII. 537 E xaddpv A, 
kaxov ITM; VIII. 548 B ov davepds A pr. II, od erased in 
A and omitted in M; 559 B 7) te wavoa most MSS., for 7) re 
yn mavoar Gg; IX. 574 C ov mavv II, wave A. 

B. In the following cases a negative is wrongly added : 
I. 330B ov tou évexa II b (otrox II), ovror AM; 336E olov, pi 
otov gK; IV. 437 D 700,708 A; V.451 A dote eb pe Tapapvbet 
AIIM, dore otk 60 9; VII. 526 E 6 dei, od def Al. 

It is doubtful whether the following belongs to a or B :— 
VI. 500 A 7) kal éav orm AIIM, 7 ov éav otrw g. See note. 

y. Positive and privative are confused in II. 363 A ro 
duxatm most MSS. for 7@ ddikw(g); 363 B ddixias for evdixias 
=; VIII. 560 E dratdevoiay for edrnaidevolav IT. 

The following list of similar errors in inferior MSS. 
might possibly be augmented. 

(1) Negative omitted : 

I. 352C od yap dy amelxovto ~=— yap Gy M (7 Z) 


Il. 373 E odtt opixpo OvTL TPLKP@ VT 
Ill. 388 D kal ph xatayedAoev kal 8) KatayeAoev t 
398 D Tod ph ddopuevov TOD Hpiv adouevov g 
IV. 421E 1Gs 8 of Tas Sh P 
428C otk dpa kal dpa g 
429 C 7) 0d TodTo 7 Todro [1 r 


V. 462C Td Te eudv Kal TO odK 7d TE euody Kal TO enor IT 
3 A 
€ov 


dp’ ovv g corr. 
479 E ap’ ob yryveckew f : 


dpa = 
» E aaX ob d0faCew adda do€dCew M 
VI. 484B zwAavdpevor ob gidd- TAaVepeEvor ot Pirogodor t 


coo. 
489A of girdcopar od of giddcodor Tiysavtac M 
TUL@VTAL 
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VI. 


Vil. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIIL. 


. 585D 
. 608A 


. 452E 
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500 C 
504 E 
511 D 
521A 
527 E 


E 7) 08 mpos ovderépovs 


pr peta Oar 
py peyloras 
GAN ob voiv 
, > / 

TAOVTLOL, OU KpUaLoV 
obx Opeowy 

” 
530A Tid ob pedrer 
TOs yap ov ; 

c > / 
os 00 oTOvdATTEOL 
» D 
Negative added: 


TO 08 xaAe7rOV 


. 330C kal cata thy xpelav 


. 377 A mpotepov 8 ev Tots 


Wevdeow 
ei & obv Oeovs 
pyoomer" ti yap ; 
ab yap povaiKds 


388C 


393 C 
398 E 
416C ei péAAovot TO pe- 
yiorov 
ei 
426A 
a 
431B 


435 B 


> , ‘ , 

€l TOLOVOE TLVA TPOTFOV 
\ ‘ * ‘ 

Kal pay obTtotl ye 

XapLegTaToLot TOLOdT OL 
OD) , 

Kal akoAacTov 

yevOv GN atra 7a0n 


&NAG XpnoTOd ciToV 


438 A 
\ a = 

Kal KaAov av o7ov- 
dacer 

Cee) = \ \ b 

ap ovy TO pn ov 
do0€acer 


3 * aye A 
7 ovv SoKoval TL 


478B 


484C 

492C 

503.C 

562 D Gp’ ovk dvayxn 

564E xpnpariCoyevwr ou 
TavTwV 


> / 
oixnoecbar 


GAN ot ToLovTor 


pyreto Oar M 

peylotas M 

GAN obv = 

mAovovot xpvaiov II r 
dpocw M 

7) Tpos ovderepovs AT 

Tl O€ pedAer ¥ 

ms yap; g Vind. E F 
os otovdacteov DK 


TO xaAeTIOV Gg 


X\ > \ ‘ , 
Kal OU KaTa THY xpeltav LU 
mpoTepov 6 ot Tols Wevde- 
ow m 
ei 6’ ob Oeovs ¢ 
, . 4 ~ ” — 
pnoopev’ TL yap ov; = 
> > , 
ov yap povaotkos Z 


py pedAAove TO peytctrov M 


> / x , 
od ToLovde TLVA TpoTOD t 
Kal pijy ov Tot ye g corr. 
Xapleararor ob§ ToLodro. Mm 
\ > b) , 
Kal OUK akoAaoTop Y 
yev6v kal ob Kat GAN’ attra 
7a0n = corr. 
4 > nan ve 
Kal 08 xpynoTov citov P 


kal ov kaAod av omovdacerg B 


’ 
ap ovx ovv TO pi doéa¢e. m 
7) ov 08 boKodct Tg ’ 

> Cd 
ok olxnoecOat ¥ 
add’ ob ToLodTou ¥ 

> 

ouk Gp ovK avayky IT 
XpnuatiCopevay tou ob Tay- 


TOV G 
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IX. 581 D voulCew pos vopicew ovdev mpos & M 
corr. 
» 585E kal BeBaiws kal ob BeBaiws r M corr. 


In several of the above instances, other causes may be 
assigned ; but it is manifest that in most of them ‘ logical 
confusion’ has been at work. In some also we may perhaps 
trace the effect of bias; a sort of pedantic euphemism having 
stolen into the mind of the scribe. 

3. Complex errors. § 18. 

In several of the preceding examples, two or more of the 
causes specified are combined, for example in pipjons for 
pa) pons there is itacism and false association assisting the 
wrong division of words; but still more confusion arises 
where an initial error of the simpler kind leads to the 
interpolation of a letter or syllable on the part of a corrector, 
who in the attempt to retrieve matters goes far to make 
them irretrievable. For example, in II. 403 B, where for 
vopobernoess following éorxe the first hand of A wrote vopobérns 
eis, an early corrector supposing the v to belong to éoucev, and 
o to be the article, supplied the apparently missing syllable 
vo (€orxey 6 vouoberns eis)'. Similarly the reading of the 
Bodleian MS. in Theaet. 152 E efaiovor copol for é&ijs ot 
copot may be thus accounted for: an early hand wrote e for 
7; this was again changed through similarity of sound to 
at, making éfatoo., which a later scribe assumed to be mis- 
written for é£aicvor. 

In X. 604 C épei (A) having been written for aipe? was 
again changed to éppeu (II), 67 6 Adyos Eppeu=‘ which way 
reason moves.’ In X. 610 E several MSS. including M 
t have expanded (@rix@ to Gévt. kako by some similar 
process. In V. 468 B ri d€; deftwOjva, the second de has 
been regarded as dittographia, and éf.@7jva. has con- 


1 See also m1. 401 c, where veydpevor was changed first to dvepdpevor then 
to dvipmpevor (‘ drawing up’), and 11. 391 E of (nvds éyys, dv where of having 
been dropped (nds éyyds wy became the reading of A: vi. 499A mpogwmov for 
Tpomov AM (this may be due to a compendium). 
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sequently been changed to efa0jva. In VI. 498 B tanpe- 
aiav diiocodpia A, trnpeciay procopiay II, tanpeciqa dido- 
sopiay Mr. In VII. 556 D zapaxdels having been 
accidentally written for waparay@els in some MSS. of the 
II tradition (D K q) (supr. 1 (c)), the scribe of 8’ has changed 
this to tapaxOels. See also the curious variant I. 342 B M mg. 
7) os 7) ohaipa for €worep av. In VIII. 568 D twAovpéver, having 
been written twAopévwr, was altered first to woAopevwy then 
to admoAopévwv, with supposed reference to the proscription 
of the tyrant’s enemies, and was further changed, with 
a view to the nearer context, into azvodouervwr, by a corrector 
who was aware of the frequent interchange between A and 6. 

4. Accretions. 

Few errors of this description can be detected with any 
confidence in the older MSS. The supposed redundancies 
which recent scholars have excised on the ground of their 
omission in Par. A (II. 358 A, &c., see above), more probably 
belong to the class of omissions through homoeoteleuton. 
Now that the words in II. 366 A ad péya dvvavyrat prove to be 
extant in the first hand of II, the argument in favour of 
this view is considerably strengthened. In the Byzantine 
period scholars contented themselves with adding here and 
there a single word such as (I. 329 C) yap and (II. 359 C) kal. 
But towards the fifteenth century, as it became fashionable 
to discourse on Plato, attempts were made here and there to 
supply real or apparent defects in the tradition by explana- 
tory phrases, which in several instances found their way 
into the text of that period. In I. 341 D, g adds, after dAdo, 
ob Tpoodeira., 7) €€apKel Exdoty adti) EavT7 ; in Il. 371 A for ofa 
kal doa éxeivors Ov Gy bé€wvta, g reads ofa Kal boa éxelvors 
agovow, ot petaddécovow ov ay dbémvta. In II. 407 E for 
ol matdes adtod, Ort ToLodTos Hv the correctors of II M introduce 
decxvvorev With or without ay before 671, and in this they are 
followed by most of the later MSS., one of which, however, 
v, has zovotow (to be construed with djAov) instead. In 
VII. 529 B (after cvppeprxes) g adds rotvrwv tu parOavn eav 
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8 dvw mov Kexnves drvodv—a conflation of interpolated texts. 
VIL. 532 & adds évratda 5 spds havtdopara after dp. Oeia. 
In x. 616 A the case appears more complicated. Here 
A reads @v évexad te kal els 6 te Tov Taprapoy éuTecovpevor 
dyowro. A sense may be obtained by excising rév 
Tdprapov as a gloss—‘the causes wherefore and the place 
whereinto they were to be thrown. But it has been more 
commonly assumed that eis 6 7 has arisen by simple 
transposition from 6ri eis. Adopting this view, and feeling 
still unsatisfied, the correctors of M = and the scribe of 
x supplied the phrase ratdra jropevorey before cai. In the 
passage immediately succeeding this, there is a cognate 
difficulty. The words rov @oBov which seem genuine but 
are dropped in A have been preserved by M and 2, while 
the words pz) yévoito ExdoTw 7d POéypa appear to have been 
lost in the archetype of M, which gives for them the inferior 
substitute «2 puKjoaito (legendum pvKnooLTO) TO OTOMLOV. 
Here a marginal gloss or scholium seems to have taken the 
place of the original text. 

See also II. 368E where v and Vind. F read zpérov 
év TO peilov (nti ower ev Talis TéAeot. A similar process 
may be traced at a somewhat earlier stage in III. 388 E, 
where, the verb having been lost through the simple error 
of writing épyv for épm, a recent hand in Par. A adds 
katéxoito after icxvp@, while the r subfamily and g adopt 
the different expedient of reading yéAwr: ado, following the 
suggestion of a scholar whose note has been preserved on 
the margin of Vind. D, éyol doxe? GAG tpocbciva. 

The only manifest accretions in Par. A besides Ix. 580 D 
TO Aoytotixdv, spoken of elsewhere, are (1) VII. 525 E the 
addition of dvo to devovs :—it is an early interpolation, for 
it is shared by II, and is difficult to account for ;—possibly 
the scribe of some early MS. had begun to write dewods 
over again, and on discovering his mistake had proceeded 
without erasing the superfluous letters: and (2) Il. 364 D 
Morol 6& otpemtoi te a gloss in the text. In IX. 581 Ea gloss 
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jdovns has supplanted aAn@.vjs, which would seem to have 
been the original reading. In H, at Il. 377 E, a singular 
reading kaxé ovelay (sic) for xaxés has obtained a place. 
A cognate reading xaxés otoias was adopted by Aldus 
from some other MS., probably Flor. b. This inter- 
polation may have arisen from an early dittographia of the 
letters os. Some doubtful cases remain to be considered. 
In Vv. 459 E the word ésovra Z Fic. proves to be absent 
from all the chief MSS. including A. It is harmless but 
can well be spared. In the Cesena MS., M, some words 
are omitted, which could be dispensed with, but for the 
authority of A. In I. 335 D BAdnreww Epyor, épyov om. M pr. 
(Some MSS. read épyov BAamrew, changing the order.) 

In I. 346 D 7 Tod puroO0d AHYWis om. M pr.: Anes is marked 
as doubtful in A. 

In V. 466 A rotro evdapoy TAATTOMED, Evdairov om. M. 

In V. 468 B doxet oor xpyvat, xpjvar om. M. 

In V. 475 B mavtos Tov eidovs TovTov, TovTov om. M pr. 

Of the phrases omitted by A which recent editors have 
bracketed or cancelled, only three are really open to 
suspicion, II. 382 E ovre xara pavracias: 378 C Kal mouKiAréov 
and 379 A éay Te év weAeow: and considering the grounds 
on which the other phrases are retained it would be 
illogical to reject them '. 

The confusing interpolation in IV. 444 B tod 6 ad dov- 
Aevewv (A II M) has probably arisen from dittographia. Some 
other words which have been rejected as accretions may 
possibly be right after all. Thus in Il 374 A tkavol 
dvapaxerOar is the reading of II, and ib. B the words aAda 
okuTotowov occur in the text both of II and M, although 


1 The slightest external evidence would justify the rejection of v1. 5045 
ag.ov 70 S:avénua, suspected by Schleiermacher. But with the testimony of 
all the MSS. in its favour, it would be rash to cancel either this, or the 
troublesome eis Bpaxd . . . yeyvépevov in 11. 400 8B. The word dfioy in 
vI. 496A is inconvenient, but the reading of II (aéioy ws) suggests that, 
instead of cancelling it, we should read dgiws. In 1. 376pD the words iva 
Ha EGpey . . . Sregc@pev (om. A pr.) could be dispensed with. 
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differently placed (in II before, in M after the clause iva 
...ytyvoito). They probably existed as a various reading 
on the margin of some copy from which M is derived, 
and may therefore be due to earlier tradition. As an 
explanatory gloss they seem unnecessary, and they may 
have been originally dropped after oixoddmorv through 
homoeoteleuton. If genuine they might be accounted 
for by the wish of Socrates emphatically to impress the 
principle of the division of labour on Glaucon’s mind. In 
IX. 572 A kai aic@avecOa could well be spared, and 
confuses the sense. A troublesome obscurity, perhaps 
due to an accretion, occurs in VII. 533E add 6 av podvov 
dnArot mpods THY Ev cadnveta 6 A€eyer (A€yerv M, Aé€yers A”) 
év Woxy. It might be justifiable to follow 2 Steph. in 
omitting these words altogether!. Of single words which 
have been suspected, in V. 468 C kat pndevi, kal proves to 
be absent in A, and now rests on the sole authority of 
II. The progressive corruption of the later MSS. may 
be illustrated from the Darmstadt Fragment }, in which 
several passages, instead of being copied, are briefly para- 
phrased, as if from memory. The interpolations in Theaet. 
156C, 190 C may be compared with some of the above. 


Textual Emendations. 


Mistakes occurred in the earliest MSS. ; and the attempt ¢ go, 
to rectify them immediately followed, not always with suc- 
cess. In one of the oldest and best papyrus fragments, that 
of Iliad XXIII and XxIV, lately published by Mr. Kenyon, 
the habit of correction, by writing between the lines, and 
putting a dot over a superfluous letter, is already begun. 
If nothing but II in its original condition had come down 
to us, or even if we depended solely on A as at first written, 
before it was revised, whether by the first or second hand, 
not to mention other early correctors, no human ingenuity 

' Perhaps also in v. 4778 the words xara tiv Suvapuy Exarépa tiv abris, 
which are likewise omitted in 3, and are variously read in other MSS. 
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could have brought the text of Plato to its present state. 
Even if the lacunae were suspected, they could not have 
been filled. Modern criticism could at best have pro- 
vided some such stop-gaps as were adopted by scribes and 
diorthotae of the Renaissance, in the absence of the best 
tradition. On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that 
in every case where the text of A has been preferred, 
a contrary decision might not be justified by the discovery 
of some earlier authority. In several instances, where the 
evidence of A had been misinterpreted through the silence 
of Bekker, it now proves that its witness goes the other 
way, and turns the scale in favour of a rejected reading ; 
e.g. in III. 391 C Spynoay not epynoev: in VI. 496 C To dikal 
not TGv dikaiwy: X. 606 E aéios not agioy is the reading of 
A. The later MSS. exhibit an increase both of corruption 
and of attempted emendation ; but we have seen reason to 
believe that in the few instances in which the readings of 
these MSS. are alone to be relied on, it is quite possible 
that by some happy accident they have preserved an 
earlier tradition. 

The simplification of the apparatus criticus by the 
supposed affiliation of all the MSS. to one, is sometimes 
alleged to justify the license of conjecture. But the argu- 
ment is fallacious. For the comparison of independent 
traditions is a firmer ground on which to base conjecture 
than a breakdown in the evidence of a single document. 
There are few places in the Republic, however, about 
which any serious doubt remains. Those most intimately 
acquainted with the text are the least inclined to emend it 
conjecturally. Schneider, the most accurate of critical 
editors, and the author of the certain emendation in VIII. 
554 B eriva waduora for ett wddtora, Was even extreme in his 
conservatism. He defended places which are indefensible, 
and where the remedy when once suggested cannot admit 
of doubt. For example, in Book I. 352E he maintains 
gapev with the MSS. against gaiwev, the reading of 
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Stephanus, Ast, Bekker and Stallbaum. In IV. 4458 he 
defends dzoxvyréov, in VI. 494B ev maow against év waco, 
and in VI. 497 D argues with great subtlety, but doubtful 
success, against Bekker’s emendation, od tavrwv paorov for 
ov mavTws pactov. He only adopted otpayyevomévy (V. 472 A) 
on finding it anticipated by an early corrector of Vind F., 
and to the last refused to treat rd Aoyiotixdv (IX. 580 D) as 
a gloss in the text, on the insufficient ground that Par. K is 
manifestly derived from Ven. II. He was also willing to 
retain dukév Angers in 1V. 425 D, with the transposition of the 
words into a different order which he found in Vat. O. 

Passages still open to suspicion, where no convincing § a1. 
remedy seems to be attainable are :— 

Il. 358E oidv te kal ddev yéyove. The reading of Aldus 
and the editions before Bekker ri re dv rvyyxdver kal G0ev ye- 
yove has very weak manuscript authority ; being confined so 
far as we know to Flor. b, which in this passage and what 
follows it, is in a very late hand. The expression is there- 
fore probably a conjectural expansion of the same kind 
with the addition of dexxviovev dv in III. 407 E. ri dv te is the 
reading of AMZ; but gives a poor sense, requiring ri dv 
yéyove to be joined. The reading of II ri ofev re kal d0ev 
yeyove, taking oidv re in two words, may be explained ‘ what, 
and of what nature, and from whence, justice has arisen.’ 
The choice lies between this and the simpler reading of 
Flor. x oidv re kal 60ev yéyove, ‘The nature and origin of 
justice. The slight obscurity of this may be defended by 
supposing Plato to remember that he is speaking of the 
yéveots not of the ovcia of justice. But after all it is quite 
possible that 7é évre is a mis-writing for ré éort. Bekker 
adopted ri ofovras and wrote yeyovévat. 

II. 359 C t@ [Tvyou] ro} Avdod mpoydvm. There is clearly 
something wrong here; but the emendation is doubtful: 
see note in loco. 

III. 387 C ppirrecy O7 woret ds oterar (ws ofdv reg). Neither 
of these readings is satisfactory, and conjecture is at fault. 
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IV. 439E more dxovoas tt moredw rovr». For various 
suggested interpretations of this passage, see note in loco. 
Perhaps it is one of those in which a negative has been 
omitted (see above p. 107). 7. a. Tt ov moTedw T., ‘I once 
heard a story told which prevents me from accepting that.’ 
But the emendation remains uncertain. 

VII. 533 Eb dy udvov droit apds Thy ef capnveia dEyer ev 
Wox7. The whole is omitted in 2 and may possibly be an 
accretion. For an attempt to treat the text as it stands in 
the MSS., see note in loco. 

VIII. 562 B totro & av bwép7Aovros. The compound sub- 
stantive is anomalous, and the attempts at emendation are 
hitherto unsuccessful. For the grounds of the conjecture 
TovTo & av *mou tAodTos, see the notes. 

VIII. 567 E ti 8€; (or rls 58) adrdbev (rods d€ Steph.). 

VIII. 568 D adtodouevwv. Reasons are given above, p. 110, 
for the conjecture *mwAovpéever. 

IX. 581 E tis jSovis ov wavy Téppw. See above (pp. 111, 
112) for the conjecture rijs adnOuvas: but certainty is un- 
attainable in a passage which has to be emended in more 
places than one. The difficulty in Ix. 585 ed dé ddnOelas 
x.T.A. may be due to some want of logical precision in Plato, 
but Madvig’s theory of a lacuna must also be considered. 

IX. 590 D olketov €xovtos. Here again the grammatical 
inaccuracy may be due to Plato, but one cannot exclude 
the supposition that there is some corruption in the text 
arising from the words éxovtos év air@® preceding. Madvig’s 
oikelov évovtos may be right. 

X. 603 C pa 7. GAAoW. Ast very probably conjectured py 
TL GAAO Ap. 

X. 615 C for airdxeipas Ast conjectured aitéyeipos or 
avroxeipias. Once more, in X. 616 A, the passage considered 
above, p. III, it is difficult to arrive at a perfectly definite 
conclusion. 


The following are the places, twenty-nine in all, in which § 22. 
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the present text relies on conjecture :— 


Steph. 


10340'8 
336E 
341 B 
352E 
361C 


392B 
401E 


II. 
Ill. 


410C 
431 C 


4378 
D 


440C 


IV. 


443 B 


4458 
Vv. 465B 
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Steph. MSS. 
IX. 581 D tt oidpeOa Graser Tror@peba 
585 tod (d7s) Madvig om. 
5GOA TO dewov , €xkEtvo TO SELvoV EKELVO 
Schneider 
X. 600 D dvwdvar Ast ovetvat Or ovivat 
606 C ét1, av Schneider OTL Gy 


The following rest only on slight manuscript authority :— 
Il. 363 A T@ adik» g x and Muretus cj.: Il. 388 E edn 
Vind. D mg. (€pyv A) and Hermann cj.: V. 472A otpayyevo- 
pevw Vind. F. corr. and C. Orelli cj. (otparevoweve cett.). 

A few others depend on citations of ancient writers :— 
Il. 361C rév am, Euseb. Theodoret (rév im” MSS.): v. 461B 
apynoouer, Euseb. Theodoret (¢jcover MSS.): VII. 540C 
Evvavaipy Aristides (€vvaipyn MSS. except Vind. E which 
has évvavépn): IX. 589 D euot Stobaeus (uo. MSS.). 

The most important conjectures on the text of the 
Republic in recent years have been those of Cobet, Madvig, 
W. H. Thompson, and Ingram Bywater (see Baiter’s Pre- 
face). Still more recently Mr. Herbert Richards has con- 
tributed many ingenious suggestions in the C. RX. for 1893. 
It may be not unprofitable to examine at some length the 
most considerable of the fifty-seven emendations of the 
Republic proposed by Cobet in Variae Lectiones, ed. II, 
pp. 526-535. We shall best obey his favorite precept vade 
kal pepvas’ amioreiv by not yielding blindly to his authority. 

To begin, then, with those passages in which he appeals 
to the authority of the chief MS. 

X. 612 B émyvéxayer for éxnvéyxayev. The former is really 
the reading intended in Paris. A, where the 7 has « adscript 
and there is a dot over the y (sic éaywweyxapev), which is 
thus marked by the diorthotes as superfluous. In Politicus 
307 A, where éznvexapev is the best reading, the Bodleian 
gives éxnvéyxayer, and in both passages there is a variant 
exnvecanev. And although éemnvéyxkayey in the Republic 
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admits of a possible meaning, the pointed reference in 
emnveKxapev (Or ennvecaper ?) to IL. 367 D robr’ ody adrd ématvecor 
dixatoourns - . . pcOovs be Kal ddgas mapes GAows éwavetv— 
is the more probable, as the context shows that Plato has 
that passage distinctly before him. Cobet failed to remark, 
however, that, if érnvéxayey is right the perfect is used 
together with the aorist ameAvodpeda. So that émnvecaper, 
the reading of Par. K, should perhaps in strictness be pre- 
ferred; and it may be still argued in favour of éayvéyxapev 
that notwithstanding the reference to II. 367D this need 
not involve the repetition of the same words. 

VI. 503 B dveomacpéva for dvecmacpevn. Here the critic 
has been less fortunate: drecomacpévyn is the reading of 
Paris. A (not dvecmacpeéva as he supposed). It is also (sebau- 
diendo » pvo.s) the more idiomatic reading. The variant 
dueomacueva is due to the tendency, noted elsewhere by 
Cobet himself, to adapt terminations to the nearest word. 
See above, p. 105. 

The remaining passages may be taken in their order of 
sequence. 

I. 343 B *dvaxetoOar for diavoeicba (so Faesi). If there 
were any evidence for dvaxetoOai the word might be accepted. 
But the familiar truth that xe?o@a: is an equivalent for the 
perfect passive of ri@nus is not a sufficient proof that éca- 
voeiobai tas mpos twa is bad Greek. 

Il. 362 B éupBddAew for EvuBddAewv, kowwveiv. The exact 
equivalence of these two words is not proved by the fact 
that Socrates in I. 333 A leads Polemarchus by gentle transi- 
tion from contracts to partnerships. The use of both words 
here recalls the preceding conversation more effectually. 

Il. 376 A ovdé &y for ovdéy 5€. Cobet’s suggestion is very 
ingenious, and may be right, but the reading of the inferior 
MSS. ovdév 67 is at least equally plausible. 

III. 411 A *xatavrAciv (so Van Heusde) for xatavAciv Kal 
kaTaxeiv. KatavAciv SC. avtod or Tis Wux7s. Cobet’s assump- 
tion that the construction must be katavdeiv tis Woxijs Tas 
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dppovias is wholly gratuitous. The words kat katayeiv x.7.. 
are an expansion of the notion of xaravdeiv. The idea 
underlying many of these suggestions, that Attic Greek 
loves parsimony in expression, is peculiarly inapplicable to 
the language of Plato. 

Ill. 412 E émiAavOavopevor to be omitted? There is some 
awkwardness in the introduction of the word in this place, 
considering what follows in 413 B xAamévras . . . Tods émtAav- 
Javowevovs, but Plato has elsewhere admitted similar tauto- 
logy and verbal inconsistency. 

V. 452E ddAov twa ocxomdyv Tpootnodyevos for mpds GAAov 
Twa oxoTov otnodyevos. An ingenious but doubtful way of 
correcting a doubtful text. Ib. 7 pvovs 7 OjAeva for pdors 7H 
arvOpwrivn 7 Ondreva. Cobet seems to have forgotten the 
reference to the lower animals in 451 D, E. 

V. 477 E Onooper for olcovev. This seems to be a genuine 
conjecture, although anticipated by O Pr (see Bekker and 
Schneider) and also by the corrector of M. Cobet’s logic 
sometimes coincides with that of the later scribes. olcopev 
is really unobjectionable. Ficinus has dicemus (pyjooper ?). 

VI. 491 B |ed TeAéws peddrAor piddcopos yevecOa|, ‘verba 
soloece concepta sententiam onerant et impediunt.’ The 
imputed solecism is really a Platonic idiom. To get rid 
of all such impedimenta, many pages would have to be 
re-written. 

VI. 496 C }) ydp wot Tr [GAA] 7) odderi. ‘ Attic parsimony ’ 
is again assumed ; but the passages quoted are not exactly 
in point, and it is Plato’s manner in employing an idiom to 
adapt it to the immediate context. 

VII. 521C ovciay émdvodos for otoav émdvodov. Cobet’s 
emendation, e/s dAnOwv tod évtos ovciay emadvodos still leaves 
the expression cumbrous, and repiaywyn... els . . . emavodov 
is in close agreement with the description in 515 C-E. 

VII. 527 E ovd€ pds érepovs for ov mpos ovderepovs. Neat, 
but not certain. 

VII. 528 C *yeyadavy ovpevor for weyadoppovotpevor. Cobet 
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objects to peyadodpoveivy as a late Greek word and to the 
use of the middle, but many compounds and singular uses 
of the middle voice occur for the first time in Plato. 

VII. 538C apooroovpevoy for movovpévov. For similar 
uses of zroveic Oar see note in loco. 

VI. 555A and IX. 576C [duodrnre]. The argument from 
parsimony is again misplaced, and the same gloss is not 
very likely to have crept into the text in both places. In 
the latter passage the word had been previously cancelled 
by Ast and Badham. 

X. 615C amoyevopevwv for yevouevov. The suggestion is 
ingenious but unnecessary. Not birth, but death, is the 
pervading notion of the passage, and is therefore more 
easily understood. Not ‘those who dazed immediately’ (on 
birth) ‘ but those’ (whose death occurred) ‘as soon as they 
were orn.’ 

X. 618 A dia Tedovs for dareAeis. The adverbial phrase 
dia teAovs would require a participle such as xarexopeévas, 
which the adjective dispenses with. Cobet proceeds on the 
assumption that the Athenians always expressed the same 
thing in the same way. The same fallacy underlies his 
emendation in VIII. 565 C of éva yé tiva for éva tivd. 

Some of Madvig’s suggestions, in spite of their acuteness, § 24. 
are decidedly wanting in good taste. For example, his 
proposal to change ¢avtdcpara Oeia VII. 532 C to pavtdcpara 
adeva is almost ludicrous, and reminds one of modern Greek. 
Not much happier is his suggestion of ywAai for moAAai in 
V. 473 D supported by referring to VII. 535D. The two 
passages stand in no relation to each other, and the abrupt 
introduction of the metaphorical word is foreign to the 
manner of Plato. Such hariolations as these tend to dis- 
able a critic's judgement, and to cast suspicion on other 
proposals of his which are at first sight more plausible. 
The most ingenious of Madvig’s suggestions are in VIII. 546D 
devrepa te for dedrepov dé Ta, and X. 608 A doopeba for aicdd- 
peda, but in the latter case it appears more probable that 
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the corrupt aic@éue0a has taken the place of some expres- 
sion answering to the womep clause, such as apefoueda. In 
x. 606 C there is much to be said for his conjecture ay 
kareixes for ad Kateixes. 

W. H. Thompson, in Ix. 585 A, with great plausibility 
conjectured zpds Avany otrw TO Gdvzov for apos Td aAvTOV 
ov’rw A’anv, but see note in loco. Another very probable 
suggestion which he does not seem to have communicated 
to Baiter, is in VIII. 545 B add’ 7 for addo° 7. For other 
conjectures of the same critic, see notes on VIII. 563 D, 
567 D, and IX. 573C. 

Charles Badham is responsible for a conjecture which 
Cobet approved, and Baiter received into his text, VIII. 
560D 6 rwy for iiwtéy. Reasons against adopting this 
and in support of ié.réy are given in the commentary to 
this edition. He also proposed to cancel pcOwrof in IV. 
419 A. 

Prof. Bywater’s chief suggestion is V.476 A GAX’ dAdo for 
aAA7jAwv in a passage where needless difficulty has been 
felt. See note inloco. In VI. 504A Orelli’s G@Aos for 
aAdots would be convincing, if @@Aos had been a usual 
word in Plato, but he uses it only in the Timaeus and 
Laws. 

In VII. 532 B,C Nagelsbach’s ér ddvvapia for én’ ddvvapia is 
exceedingly plausible and is supported by the quotation of 
Iamblichus. But it hardly bears examination ; see note in 
loco. Even if the absence of 7 may be excused, the con- 
struction with the infinitive, instead of 7 ddvvapia Tob BA€ézeLv, 
is hardly Greek. In Theaet. 156A, where dvvayw éxov is 
construed with the infinitive, probably the closest parallel, 
the case is altered by the presence of the participle. For 
dvvau €xewy = dvacbat. 

Of Mr. Richards’ conjectures on I—V, the most persuasive 
are :— 

III. 407 E AnaAov, &py, dt. tovodtos Hv* Kal of maides adTod 
ovx opds 67t «.7.A. It would be quite as easy, however, to 
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cancel éru ...7v as an ‘accretion’ ; and in either case the 
received reading gives a preferable rhythm. 
IV. 430E xpelttw 67) adtod *amodatvortes x.t.A. 
433.D kai dovA@ kal edcvOepw (kal yewpy®) Kal dnp- 
oupy@. 
444 C *aira pev otv tatra (so Stob.). Probably right. 
V. 457 C *aye 6n, tdw for A€ye 57, tw. This is better than 
Cobet’s *fépe 67. But neither is required. 
See Goodwin, 7. and T. 257. 
462C emi tm atré for émi 7d aird. This is possibly 
right. 
468 A d€Ey’, En, wota by for A€y’, py, wot av. If the 
text is corrupt, this is the most likely way of 
emending it. 


On Muretus’ conjecture in II. 364 C, ddovres for d1ddrTes, 
see note in loco. 


The present editor has suggested the following con- § 25. 
jectural changes, which he has not, however, ventured to 
introduce into the text :— 


‘II. 358 E ri *éort cal d0ev yeyove 
Ill. 387C ¢gpitrew dn Tove? os *éred 
IV. 439 E dkovoas tt *ob muTevw 
442 E rotroy *airé for totro abtéy (rotrov A II M) 
V. 471 A Ovtes, *kal od mod€utor (ds od 7. A mg. M) 
479 D *@podroyjoapev (for opodoynKaper) 
VI. 496 A hpovncems *akiws GAnOwis éxduevoy (A€iov A: a&rov 
ws IT) 
5CO A 7) ovx (sic g) . .. ddAolay *re proces . . .; 
VII. 518 D éyyds Tu *retvew TOV TOD THpaTos 
VIII. 562 B Totro & Hv *rou tAotTOos for TotTo 8 Wv bwépTAOVTOS 
563 C olaimep ai d€o7oivar yiyvovta, (oeuvtvovtat) re 1) 
kal tou Kal dvor 
568 D 7a Tév *rwdoupevav for Ta TGV &rodopévwv 


IX. 581 E ris *édnOuijs od mavu moppw ; for ‘rhs HSovAs, od 7. 7. 
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IX. 585 kal *édnPois for kal adnPetas 
X. 610 A épOdrata y for dpAotara 
And the following readings, mostly of inferior authority, 
are recommended for further consideration :— 
I. 333 E dewos pvragacdat [kal] yr) wadeiv g 
335 D BAanrev (omitting épyov) M 
340 A avtos Opacdvpayos (omitting yap) M 
346 D 7 Tod prcO0d ANYis om. M 
Il. 358 E mhéov 6 kaxw ITM 
367 A Exaotos dprotos PvAa€ II 
370B én’ addov Epyou mpage. M 
374.B pare oikoddpov, dAAa oxvrorspoy II 
III. 409 D kat Tots GAAows M 
IV. 435 D GAAn yap a Galen. 
436A tovtw Exacta g corr. 
442B mpoojkev g Stobaeus 
444C avira per obv Stob. et cj. H. Richards 1893 
V. 459 E €covra om. AIIM 
468 B xphvar om. M 
VI. 489 B radnO7q A€yer D 
497 B dAAdrptop eidos & 
499 B mapaBadn = 
509 D ovpavod Z 
51IOB pipndetow A Proclus 
VII. 522 A mpos Tovodrdy tu ayov (yp.) II mg. 
525A tavrov Tém0vbe Todt IT 
528C KwdAvoueva = pr. 
532 E tlves at ddoi r 
VII. 554D evevpyoers A? TIM 
IX. 587 E xatanepopaxas r = corr. v 
X. 601 B avra éf’ avr@v yevoueva A” 
» C ép’ huioews Gg 
603B kal 4 Kara tiv dxonv g 
607 D amodoynoapyery v (et forsitan A pr ) 
612C 7reiobe A 
615B 7zoddois D corr. 
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It may not be out of place to quote an example of the § 26. 
manner in which a scholar of the sixteenth century ap- 
proached the task of emendation :— 


‘Enimvero quum in plerisque locis fidem eorundem 
librorum a me frustra implorari viderem, alii autem non 
suppeterent, ad coniecturas, tanquam ad devrepoy zAotv, me 
convertere necesse habui. Sed quum intelligerem quam 
periculose sint coniecturae, et quam fallaciter plerunque suis 
coniecturis adblandiantur, ex ingenio meo profectas emen- 
dationes non in ipsum recepi contextum (ut antea etiam 
cum vulgo appellavi) sed partim margini adscripsi, partim 
Annotationibus reservavi, ubi earum rationem etiam red- 
dere daretur.... =. 

‘Quinetiam contingebat interdum ut quantumvis pectus 
concuterem (non foecundum illud quidem, sed nec omnino, 
quorundam iudicio, infoecundum) nihil quicquam ex eo 
egrederetur, antequam loci in quibus haerebam excusi 
essent: simulatque autem iam excusos relegerem, ex eo 
illorum emendatio velut sponte sua prodire videretur. Ex 
eorum numero duos mihi nunc suggerit memoria: quorum 
unus habet, iva yw mewdys, alter 6 Efex: horum enim emen- 
dationem assequi coniectura non potueram antequam 
paginae in quibus erant, excusae essent: at quum operae 
meae penso suo manum extremam imponerent, ego super- 
veniens, perinde ac si longe quam antea perspicacior factus 
essem, pro [yi] weudis quidem [uy] ne pOjjs 1 [ Polit. 266 E] : 
pro 0 éfew autem, de/£ev scribendum esse, primo feré aspectu 
animadverti.’ 


‘ Henricus Stephanus lectori:’ Preface to Plato ed. 1578. 


Plato is one of a select number of Greek authors whose 
text is known to us as it existed in the ninth century A.D. 
The Byzantine MSS. of that period were not only carefully 
written, but carefully revised; with the aid, as there is good 


This conjecture is partly confirmed by Bodl. Vat. A reading par’ ép6ns. 
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reason to think, of other MSS. besides the one immediately 
in hand. Some of the errors in these early copies have still 
to be corrected by the help of later ones, into which, as it 
now appears, some grains from a yet earlier tradition have 
in some way filtered down. There remains little scope for 
conjecture. Such achievements of intuition as Schneider’s 
éripa pddtora and Orelli’s otpayyevoueym remain isolated 
instances of success. Plato’s language is so highly wrought, 
so various, and so full of unexpected turns, that the task of 
emending him is like that of emending poetry. Ina so- 
called epistle of Demosthenes there is more room for 
‘certain conjecture’ than in a whole tragedy of Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, where the most brilliant suggestions, such as 
Conington’s A€ovros ivw or Jebb’s Avtypiov Addnya, are still 
open to doubt; or in one of those plays of Euripides, where 
the judgement is sufficiently perplexed by the discrepancies 
of thirteenth century MSS. without having recourse to vain 
hariolatio. The thesis might be maintained, however, 
that the niore a text requires emendation (either from bad 
copying, or from the use of technical terms, as in the 
musical or mathematical writers, or from obscurity or 
singularity of style), the less possible it isto emendit. Take, 
for example, the portion of the Oresteia which is lost in the 
Medicean MS., or again the Supplices of Aeschylus, which 
is manifestly corrupt in the Medicean MS. without having 
any other independent MS. authority. Conjecture has been 
active, with but little of agreement in the result. In the 
case of Pindar, although we have no MS. earlier than the 
twelfth century, those we have seem to give evidence of 
a constant and authentic tradition. The difficulty is at its 
height in the later part of the Bacchae, 755 ff., where there 
is only one MS. and that of an inferior description: or 
again in the case of such an author as Marcus Aurelius, 
where the critic has to choose between late MSS. and 
a printed text founded on an earlier MS. now lost. 

It would be unsafe to argue from the analogy of ,Latin 
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authors ; the great variety of style and dialect in Greek of 
all periods involving ever fresh uncertainty’. Lucretius 
or Catullus may be emended with more probability than 
Aeschylus or the fragments of Aleman. Different literatures 
admit of different treatment. Bentley in his proposals for 
a text of the New Testament says expressly that he is 
well aware that conjecture can have no place in the sacred 
text. This may have been intended to soothe orthodox 
apprehensions, but it at least involves an admission of 
the precariousness of conjecture *. 

The invention of so-called Canons of Criticism introduces § 27. 
an appearance of scientific precision, which is really 
fallacious. The rule of the more difficult reading, ‘ Potior 
lectio difficilior, may often prove misleading. The balance 
is in favour of the less common word, if equally in point : 
e. g. Weyer for Aé€yee. But when an absurd reading has once 
found its way into an approved text, the conservatism of 
tradition will often maintain it for centuries against com- 
mon sense. The true reading meanwhile may have passed 
down through weaker channels, and may be supported, 
though less authoritatively, by independent evidence. For 
example, in IV. 442 B oy ov tpooijKéy atte yévet, TpoonKor is 
the harder reading, and is supported by the better MSS. ; 
but the change from ¢ to o might be made early, and once 
made would remain in one line of tradition, and the easier 
reacing pooner, having the support of Stobaeus, would 


1 Yet it is not to be overlooked that here also the unwisdom of employing 
one manuscript authority exclusively has been clearly shown. See Prof. Ellis’ 
‘Praefatio’ to his Noctes Manilianae (Clarendon Press, 1891) :—‘ Gembla- 
censis Codex. . . ueterrimus ille quidem, utpote saec. x1 scriptus, et inte- 
gerrimus est omnium; ita tamen, ut si absit Vossianus is secundus Iacobi, 
cul scriba suus annum 1470 in fine addidit, uera manus poetae relicta sit in 
incerto, idque plurifariam.’ The same scholar adds his testimony to the 
general fact—‘ antiquos codices ita praestare recentibus ut his tamen 
supersederi nequeat.’ 

? It is also a strong instance of the general fact that the more reverently 
an author is handled the fewer are the conjectures which find their way 
into his text. 
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seem to be traditional in g. It should be remarked, 
however, that the best MS. of Stobaeus is, according to 
Gaisford, of the fourteenth century. 

Nor is the ‘ductus literarum’ in every instance a safe 
guide. Many other causes beside the forms of letters have 
been at work, as we have seen above, and the only effect 
of an apparently simple change may be to ‘skin and film 
the ulcerous place. Who could have supposed that 
between the syllables of éxréov, the reading of DK in 
x. 607 A, there lurked a lacuna of forty-three letters? Or 
what palaeographer could have corrected ypnopov A€yovtas 
in Solon fr. 36, 1. 9, to xpetous @uydvras, which the Ath. Pol. 
now proves to be the true reading? What critic could have 
guessed it? Or, if he had, who could have assured us that 
he was right ?—The errors of printed books present only 
a distant analogy to those of classical MSS., which in the 
great authors, have often been more carefully revised. Yet 
even here conjecture has proved of little avail. Of innu- 
merable emendations of Shakespeare by far the greater 
number have been rejected by recent editors, and very few 
have the certainty of Johnson’s ‘no more, but e’ev a woman, 
—(Foll. ‘72’)—Ant. and Cleo. iv. 15, 1.73. Who shall emend 
with certainty 1 Henry JV, Act iv. 1, ll. 98, 99 ‘All plumed 
like estridges that with the wind | Baited like eagles having 
lately bathed, or supply the ‘ missing word’ in Sonnet 146 
‘ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,... by these rebel 
powers that thee array’? or in Hamlet iv. 1, ll. 40, 41 
‘And what’s untimely done... | Whose whisper o’er the 
world’s diameter,’ &c. Or, to take a more modern instance, 
what but documentary evidence can determine between ‘ an 
unbodied joy’ and ‘an embodied joy’ in Shelley’s Skylark? 

Yet it must be admitted that Shelley’s text affords some 
examples of conjectural emendation subsequently cor- 
roborated by documentary evidence. The subtle criticism 
of W. M. Rossetti suggested several corrections of the 
printed text which examination of the MSS. has since 
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confirmed’. Falian and Maddalo (vol. ii. p. 324, 1. 18) 
‘and even at this hour:’ ever cj. Rossetti and so Shelley’s 
MS. Letter to Maria Gisborne (vol. iii. p. 48, 1. 1) ‘or 
those in phzlosophic councils met :’ philanthropic cj. Rossetti ” 
and so Shelley's MS. Hellas (vol. ii. p. 145, 1. 20) ‘The 
caves of the Icarian isles (old each to the other in loud 
mockery :’ Zold cj. Rossetti and so the MS., and also a list 
of errata in Shelley’s handwriting. 

I understand also that in Chaucer five conjectural readings 
of Tyrwhitt’s have been found in the Ellesmere MS. which 
is supposed to have been unknown to him. But his examin- 
ation of MSS. may have been more minute than appears on 
the surface of his edition. Have all the twenty-four MSS. 
mentioned by him been identified and thoroughly collated ? 

The history of classical texts presents few such examples. 
In Soph. Philoctetes 29 Lambinus suggested xriézos for 
TUmos, and this was afterwards found in the Laurentian 
MS., and as a marginal variant in T. In Phil. 689 
Auratus suggested xAvwv for kdvGmy, and this has also 
received some MS. confirmation. The correction of errors 
‘in the third epistle of Demosthenes, confirmed by the 
British Museum Papyrus as noted above, is perhaps the 
most striking example hitherto of such success. 

Of Platonic editors probably Heindorf and Schneider have 
come nearest—Schleiermacher and K. F. Hermann being 
not far behind. Two conjectures of Schleiermacher though 
turning ona very slight change of letters are of distinguished 
merit :—in Rep. VI. 499 B xatnxéw for xazyKoou and Protag. 
328 C évnoa for vojoa. C. Orelli’s orpayyevoyéve for 
otparevonerm (V. 472 A) confirmed by Vind. F corr. is the 
best example in the Republic *. It is also rather a striking 

' I quote the earlier readings from ed. 1847 (reprint of Mrs. Shelley’s 
edition). 

2 ‘The epithet ‘‘ philosophic ” does not appear specially apposite ; should 
it be ‘‘ theosophic”” or “ philanthropic ”?’ W. M. Rossetti, note to vol. ii. 


p. 245 of his edition, 1870. 
’ For several instances in which conjecture has coincided with MS. 
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fact that tiv 76 dixaim BonOevar, which Schneider adopted 
from Vind. F pr. in place of 7. Tév dikaiwy B. in VI. 496 D, 
now proves to be the reading of Par. A. 

In some cases, where all the MSS. are at fault, the true 
reading has been found in a quotation by some ancient 
writer, as Galen, Athenaeus, Stobaeus, and the Fathers 
Eusebius and Theodoretus. A doubt may arise, where 
the consent of the oldest MSS. is opposed to the reading 
of some inferior MS. supported by such quotation. When 
the author who gives the quotation is preserved in MSS. 
say of the tenth century, the evidence is nearly balanced,— 
the only remaining uncertainty being that which attends 
upon all quotations. The commentary of Proclus also 
supplies some evidence; but the Scholia to Plato, for the 
most part, throw but little light upon his text. They are 
full of Neo-platonic fancies, and few of them can be referred 
to the Alexandrian time. This is the more unfortunate, 
because, as a general rule, the best emendations have been 
those to which scholars have been led by some discrepancy 
between the explanation of a scholiast and the traditional 
text. The best emendation of a Sophoclean passage is 
Boeckh’s govécacw for doviacow in Ant. 117, founded on 
the scholion rats rév hovdv épdaas Aéyxats. Another, almost 
equally good, without such help, is avy (Auratus and 
Pierson), in Phil. 639, confirmed by the gloss in L, apy. 

Were the corruptions and interpolations of the text of 
the Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, 
the difference of meaning involved would be still infini- 
tesimal. Some feature of an image might be obscured, or 
some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but Plato’s philosophy 
would remain uninjured. That is not a reason for careless 
treatment, but it is a consideration deserving to be set 
against the natural bias which minute and long-continued 
attention to the details of criticism is apt to produce. 


evidence (in Euthyphr. Apol.) see Wohlrab Platonhandschriften, &c., 
p. 651. 


of Plato's Republic. Eu 


The fashion of Greek orthography has changed some- 
what since this text was printed. Exact scholars, whose 
eyes are accustomed to recent classical editions, will miss 
OvyicKer, ow, Toeiv, pelEas, teis, and other forms, which 
inscriptions show to have been usual in Attica from 
about 400 B.c. The new-old spelling is hardly yet finally 
established, and a text which is arriére in this respect may 
perhaps have some compensating advantages for those who 
in their school days were familiar with the former practice ; 
to whom 6s palas dda yevvaias te Kal BAoovpas (Theaet. 
149 A) still presents an awkward ambiguity, and who are 
for the moment puzzled when, in perusing a Latin treatise 
on Greek races, they come across the familiar patronymic, 
‘Jones. The retention of idAcverxos, pidoverkety, pidoverkia 
(against iddvixos, &c.) deserves a more serious defence. 
(See an elaborate note on the point in Leopold Schmidt’s 
Ethik der alten Griechen'.) here is no doubt that Greeks 
in Plato’s time and afterwards associated the word with 
vicn. But Greek etymological fancies are hardly solid 
ground to rest upon ; and the derivation from veixos appears 
more probable: cp. giAavexOjy.ov. The accentuation of 
ain (VII. 520A) is indefensible. But I have followed the 
MSS. and editions. No scholar has yet suggested the 
adoption of the . adscript in our ordinary texts. But this, 
together with the abolition of capitals and the recasting 
of our type in imitation of the earliest uncials, may follow 
in time. 


1 Vol. i. p. 386. 


Rep: I: 


A PUP SBAN ID TOS a: 


COLLATION OF THE PRESENT TEXT WITH 
PARIS A (1807). 


THE purpose of these pages is to supplement and partly to correct the 
list of various readings subjoined to the Text of this edition. Where my 
collation agrees substantially with Baiter’s report, I give my own observa- 
tion without any distinctive mark. An asterisk is placed against items 
believed to be new. And where these tend either to confirm or to alter 
the text as it stands, the reading of A is printed in larger type. It will 
be observed that in six places the new collation turns the scale against 
readings formerly adopted: 11. 391 c Sppyoav not wpynoer : tv. 428 D TeA€ous 
not TeAé€ws: VI. 496C TO Stkaiw not Tay Sixaiwy: 503 B Steomacpevy not due- 
onagpéeva: x, 606 ab.os not afiov : 607 D AtroAoynoapevy not amodAoynoopern. 

1b (Gx 

For the List of Errata in Text, see the last page of this volume. And for 
general peculiarities of Paris A, neglected here, see above, p. 7o. 





| | 





Page. | Line. Steph. p.) Text. Par. A 
2 | 30 | Critical note on yp. &v 
| 1. 6 
3.) 15 | 328D_ as mapa didous re | in mg.: om. pr. 
| 24 E | avto autos A? 
5 | 2 | 329E| cov gov (corr. rec.) 
6 2 | 330C | abrav avtav (et sic saepius) 
- | fey | E | ndixnkev AdienKeD A? 
9 | 13 | 332C| ré ote; tpn The persons were at first 





| divided with : after én. 
This was afterwards 








erased 
eee | D | tice tui (sic saepius) 
ii 25 Z33:¢ |)tt re (et saepius) 
54 Se D | ben €or 


712 18 333E pvdakacba, Kai | pvddéacbar Kai abeiv 
habeiy (sic) 
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Par. A 





Page.| Line. |Steph. p. Text. 
“Tei 20 Cr, n-12 
15 | 22 | 335C| dpa 
13 | 17 337 A| dvexayxace 
19 30 E | amoxpivaito 
| 
21 15 338 E | éxaorn 
pag 9 339 FE | ovtwat Sixaroy eivac 
Tovey TOVVAaYTLoY 
i 
25 4 341 A | apxov eori 
9 elev 
* a1 Cr..n. 20 
26 18 D | €ore Te 
30 342 A | auTn 
27 a B | oKewerau 
12 avn 
31 Cr. n. 4 
*31 | 10 | 344=| Con 
32 12 345 D | mere 
31 Cron. 7 
*34 3 | 346D| Anas 
7 ékaoTN 
35 4 347 A | Evvins 
36 8 E | eywye, en 
13 348 A| meiBopev 
W7/ av 
37 30 Cr. n. 20, 21 
226 31 Cr. n. 19 6 6€ py 





ovx dy ovy in mg. m. vet. 
The » of ay partly eaten 
away 

dpa pr. 

dvexay | xace in two lines, 
but a recent hand has 
erased y and written x 
at the beginning of the 
next line 

amoxpivatro : vat is written 
over an erasure of two 
letters 

éxdorne (« adscript) 

ovr@ot Sikavov eivar mrovew 


Tovvartiov, i) (sic) 


dpxev €ore pr. 

Corrected by a_ recent 
hand to eéév and so con- 
stantly elsewhere 

ois written over an era- 
sure in A 

goriv te (et saepius) 

av... pr., avr Corr. 

oxeetat (ra in erasure) 
avtn 

Set alet A 

(wv pr.: COrr. p. m. 

peAXer pr. 

Toaivey A> mg. 

Anes 

éxaoTy (7 in erasure) 

Evvteis 

$n 

éywy'€ (sic) 

metOotmev pr. 

corr. from day by p. m. 

ut videtur A; viz. — : 
ov Oe... A€yew: 

6 de, pay A? 


Rep. I. 


Rep. I. 


Rep. Il. 




















134 Appendix I: Collation of 
Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 

41 |19 & 31) 350C | 6 dy Op. 6 dé Op. 

42 is 350 E | eas eao. . followed by an era- 
sure 

31 Cri sin The breathing of <cimep 
has absorbed the sign 
~ for v 

43/5 S3Ts| 25 1ic ed YE ov TroL@y ev ye go TOLwY Ss pr. (as if 
there were a change of 
persons) 

Cre n. 5 yp. od A? mg. 
z 28 E | ovdev Arrov ovdev With frroy in mg. by 
A2 
44 Towavoe Twa ro.avde twa (et alibi) 
rs 24 352 C | dn kal ovs dikaiovs pr. 
*45 |7 & 30 D | ws epot oreuoe Corr. to GG Gan by 
AZ 
47 31 Cr. n:'6 mpagkaur A? 
48 10 354 A | Bevd.delors Bevd.diors 
*409 21 357 C | etrov e(rov (o in erasure) 
*50 3 atpev patpev (« from p) 
52 31 Cr n- 24 pudodoyovow A 
i] 14 | 360B | ray mapa tov Ba- | om.: supplied in mg. by A” 
aihéa 
aT C | Kairot kai To pl. kai ro A? 
54 7 D | avonrétaros Corrected to dvonrorarots 
is 13 361 C | tr iro: but » frome p. m. 
oY 13 363 A | am aitis um avrns pr. 
250 17 364 D | dvdvrn kai tpaxetav added in mg. 
by A’ 

60 9 365 A | emumropevor Changed to édurrdpevo 
by m. rec. with kat 
erint@pevoe In ME. 

62 14 | 366D| os d€ de (sic) A? or A?? 

19 elmeiv eimev corr. to eimeiv by A? 
or A? 

63 19 367 C | adda 70 Soxeiy om.: supplied in mg. by 

ne 
23 pev om.: inserted above the 














line by A’ 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
764 5 367 D | Kedevers keNevous : « in erasure (it 
never was kedevers) 
24 368 B | xprjo@pa Changed to ypyoopa by A* 
29 Cr The words yp. dzodexoi- 
pnv are by A? 
68 25 370 D| xadkis xaAxeis: ec by A? in space 
of two or more letters 
31 eis év So corrected by A? 
69 15 E | Kevds «,€. vos (e in space of four 
letters) 
71 II 371 E | nvEnra 7 wdAts nvénrar mods (sic) 
20 372 A | Ovairnoovra dtaitno@vra pr. 
SIE: 29 E| «8 ad... amo-| Point erased after Bov- 
kodvet NeoGOe and ovdey azo- 
koAver marked off with 
:...: as Glaucon’s by A? 
31 Cron. 11 avkev (sic) is the reading 
of A 
773. | 29 Cr. n. 2 kNivai is the reading of A 
44 9 373 D | €keivors exeivns pr. 
19 E | kal idia kai Syuo- | om.: add. in mg. A?” 
cia 
78 19 376A | mporerovOas mpo + merovOas corr. to 
mpo~-memovbds by A® 
79 ” C | piddcodor om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 
18 wa pr... vekiw-| In mg. (def@pev primitus) 
pev by A? 
*84 | 10 | 379B| my BAdnte... 6| om.: supplied in mg. by 
6€ ye A? 
*86 | 27 | 380E| kai xweira . . .| om.: supplied in mg. by 
olriwy TE A? 
*89 15 | 382 B| epedoOa Kai First omitted and then 
supplied by A' 
ov” 
go 27 E | ovf tnap Umap Corr. to vmap by A?® 
ovr évap ovd’ dvap 
*Q1 25 Crona2 yoyTas dvtas is the read- 


ing of A 
avrns is the correction of 
A? 


Rep. II. 


























136 Appendix I: Collation of 
Page. | Line. Steph. Pp Text. Par. A 
Rep. II. *g1 24 | Cron. 12 maov’ (with M 2) 
Rep. III. 95 18 | 388 B | augorepyar dubreputes A?: no mark 
| of quotation here 
96 8 D | axoAj) oxoAne with gloss, avti rod 
ovdapos 
19 E | iaxupo A recent hand has added 
KaTéyouTo in mg. 
97 12 389 C | TowovTous om.: add. in mg. A? 
18 TLS as 
Bil ay av = eay without accent 
here and elsewhere, e.g. 
PETC 
*99 5 | 390B | ws povos... emt- | Marked off with :...2as 
Ovjiav a separate speech 
19 D | nvinare euetame 
100 7 391A | Ov 6) with accent over 
erasure: perhaps 67 
*IO1 I C | @ppnoav Oppnoav 
2 D | aAdov aXov (sic) 
17 E | *ol Znvos eyyvs, dv) Znvos eyyds ov 
109 9 396 c | avros autos pr. 
“TIO 4 397 A | Oy eAéyouev SueA€yopev pr. 
» ix Bp as Te Bpovrds ye 
on For 3 in cr. n. read 5 
Cr, a 18 opixpat A® : opixpa A 
3) 10 398 E | cuvrovodvd.oTi avyrovo'dvo.ati A? 
21 & 31) airwes autwes pr. : atrives A®: ad 
| Twes In Mg. mM, vet. 
% 30 | Cr. ne 7 od yap odv is the reading 
| of A 
Garant, 23 400A | elroy’ rota Se | etroe pinata 
mrotov Biov puyin- 
para 
117 13 401 A | adppvOpia apvOpia A: appvOpia A® 
TS 29 Cr. n. 6 apa is the reading of A 
121 3 403 B | @s €otke, vopoberi-| as eotxevo | poberis eis A 
oes as €oxevovo | poberis ets A” 
11743) 3. | 404B | emi orpareias emt oTparias 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text | Par. A 
127 || Paez 407 B | 7@ py pederarti, | rH py peder@vte 7) vooorpo- Rep. Ill. 
i) vooorpodia dia 
22 C | det aiel 
28 Cr. n. 15-17 Et A Socrati tribuit cum 
| :...2 et — in mg. 
129 3. | 408B | tpay@d:orrov0i | tpaywbdoroni (A on the 
whole favours rpay@dio- 
mos) 
28 E|7 7 (sic pr.: i) rec.) 
* \aaoen 7 ne pr.: 4 Corr. p. m. 
134 3 411 C | Kopudy (... ) Kopidy 
4 | -yupvactiKy A nee A® 
21 E | appvOpias | apvOpias pr.:  appufpias 
A? 
| | ou 
DP dxapiorias dxyapiotias A* 
24 | emt dy emeton) 
- 31 Crems.53 oUte {Lytypatos is the 
| reading of A 
E42) || 22 416 D | érapot erapn 
I51 24 424 B | emppovéovow emubpoveovow (sic) A? Rep. IV. 
152 By Cr. n. 7 avTn A 
153 |, 30 Cr. n. 18 év A (non inter versus) 
154 24 426A | vyteis byuns 
155 I B | avurov avtav A* 
24 D | éywy’, en, eyoy, &n? (sic) 
157 29 428 A | ekeivo detivo 70 
159 5 D | €aurns aiThs 
‘: Io Tedeous Teh€ous (not red€ws) is the 
reading of A 
160 23 429 C | mapnyyeidev et OE 
163 7 430 E | éyovres atiovrai (sic) cum yp. 
Aéyovtes A? 
165 2 432 B | TovrTé éorw Tour éoTlv 
*167 21 433 C | trodepdev imod(n) bev pr. ? 
. 31 Cr. nm, 26 7) 6podogia (7 not om.) 
168 18 E | Tovrou TOUTO 
30. | | Cr. n. 13 yp. «i cavTe Mg. 





*169 27 | 434D! aan addy pr. 


Appendix I: Collation of 

















Page. | Line. |Steph. p. 
*170 | 4 &29| 434D 
172 22 436 B 
174 21 437 C 
rifts 6 D 
29 
“179 9 | 439E 
183 19 442B 
184 | 29 | 4434 
185 |19 & 32 B 

*186 31 
Igt 7 449 A 
“193 | 29 
*195 | 24 | 451E 
31 
200 2 454C 
5 
201 |10& 31) 455B 
202 24 450A 
204 28 457B 
29 
207 29 459 
208 16 
*209 |17 & 31 
211 ” 400 
8 
. 18 & 30) 461 
31 
*o12 30 
213 I E 
2 





Text. 


€KELVO 


@oT €av tov 
€p@T@VTos 

€oti diva apa ye 
CronsG 


, 
TL trlioTEV@ 
, 
TOUT@ 
>Q7> # 
ovdev’ ay 
TeNEOV 


Cronen6 
epn 


Cr. n. 5 


kal didaxréov 

Cr. n.24 
‘ x 

kal TH 

p.dvov 

> ‘ ‘ ‘ 

iatpikoy pev kat 
iarpukov 

TOV pev 


a 


7 

ioxvporépa 
yupvaCopevats 
areAn 


matdorro.iats 
> 


) 
, »” 
vopoberntéar €xov- 
Tau 
: , 
eikoaveriOos 
TETTApakovTaeTLOos 


PNR AS ae 
pus, as eh Exdoros 


Cr, 2. 27 
Cr. n. 8 
éTropevn 


BeAriotn 


Par. A 





exet is the reading of A; 
so that for éxeivo we are 
thrown back on = Dg 

ote dv trou 

€p@(r@)vros 

— €ati 3 diva = dpaye 

# ov yp. trou (it was at first 
mov ‘yp. 1 ov) 

Tt, TLOTEV@ (sic) 

rovr@* (letter erased) 

ovdey ay 

TeevTatoy yp. TéAeov Ng. 

i?) wept ra ida with Tl M 

om. 

pétpov is the reading of 
A 

kal om. pr. 

kal Tois A 

add. in mg. A? 


ov 
povov” A® 


Om... 


iarpixdv (tarpik@v pr.) pev 
kal larpikny 

TO pev Pr. Tov pev A? 

om. 

6 

ioxupotépa A? 

yuvafopevas 

yp. Gre 6 A® mg. 

maoorouia (« adscript) 

a 

vopolernTé€at (omitting 
€govrat) 

eikooveridos pr. 

TeTTapakovraetioos pr. 

dicas. as éxaorows : yp. ep’ 
é. A® mg. 

pnoopev A (no corr.) 

pr) O€ y' Ev (sic) A? 

émropevne 


Bedrtriorne 


Page. 





213 
*218 
223 


224 


270 
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Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
15 462 B | Evvd7 Evvdet 
26 465 A | dAXos didXos: (aos = 7) 
24 408 a | mov av Tot av 
10 B | rt dé 3; de&twOjvar | ti dal by IPC cum yp. 
(mg.) ri d€ e€cadjvar: A? 
16 & 31 C | Kat pndevi pndevi (kai om.) 
28 471 C | adry om. add. in mg. A’ 
I 472B\y om, add. A? 
16 D | potpav poipay ay pr. (av erased) 
II 473 D | Baoidras Baowets (ec OVer erasure 
of three letters) 
22 E | adn adn 
31 Cr. n: 26 Delete (?) : aByriiots A? 
22 476 B | mou Tol 
31 Cr,n. 2R @ (du, sic, not ov) 
to | 484B | éfis étiis : && dpyis A® mg. 
1g 486 C | mréws Toews ? pr. 
3° Cr. nm, 22 yp. avévnra A? mg. 
31 Cro Tel pay (not 47) 
29 Grins 1 mapayopevo. A? mg. 
27 488 c | dmoxtiwvivras droxtuvvurras (wrt in era- 
sure) : Krewe A? mg. 
Bit Cr:n..8 ap. eos: A® mg. 
10 492 D| dnoew now pr. 
7 493 D | etre dy .. . 6utdy | om. pr. add. in mg. A? 
23 494 D | e€apeiv e&aupety 
28 KTNOEL Kriget pr. 
13 495 D | cipypav cian A? 
II 496A | jv 8 eyo epn nv & eyo 
18 B | ay €hOor avehOor 
1 & 30 C | ro dixalo To Sikatw 
3 497 E | Oct 6 pr. 
At 
Tg 498 E | rodv mov A® 
To.adr’ Girta phyata| yp. TovauTt pyyata A® mg. 
22 499 A | emnxoot Sey (sic) 
23 Evyrerapevas Evvteraypéves pr.(y erased) 
Tpomrou mpos@rov yp. tpdmov A®* 








mg. 


Rep. V. 


Rep. VI. 


Rep. VI. 


Rep. VII. 




















140 Appendix [: Collation of 
Page.| Line. |Steph. p.| Text. =a Par. A 
S27 Oulad Crm: 22 ‘| way A? 
eet fe) 4 500 C | aydpevos aydpevos (SiC) 
* 18 & 22) E | yaderavovar xX@erawovor pr. 
275 |20& 30] 5024 | ts tls 
**o77\11 & 23/503 A,B mapaxaduTTopevou | TapakahuTTopEvou and &- 
... Ouonacpéem | eotacpevy are the read- 
| ings of A 
280 | 32° | Cr. n. 26 et devat (sic) A® 
*284 4 | 507A | kopicacbe koptcac Oat pr.: Koplcacbe 
with 6a in mg. A? 
16 B | avto 67 Kadov avrodnkanov (sic) 
293 | 514A | te we pr. ' 
7 B els TE TO mpoabev els TE mpoabev pr. : els a 
| mpoabev A* 
12 ide ie 
rT 
295 4 515 D | paddor te padXdv (sic) 
*300 | 28 Cre tk rovrou is the reading of A 
31 Cr. te 54 xpnomov te A 
304 28 521 E | yupvaorexy YUMVAOTLKY . . . fLOVTLKH 
povotky 
311 |28&31| 525k | as 8v6 ws (A? or *) 
312 28 526 | av evpos dvevpots 
313 || 20 E | 6 bet ov det pr.: ob det A® 
314 30 Gro m.13 yp. evonoddynroy A? mg. 
316 8 528 B | Te om. pr. : supr. lin. add. A? 
i 10 ovk dv... peya- | om. pr.: in mg. add. A? 
Aodpovotipevot 
*207 22 529 B| tows... ebnOixds | ; tows... evnOixds : A‘ or? 
(i. e. given to Glaucon) 
29 Cr. n. 19 n pr.: 9 A? 
"3191 || 30 Cr, n. £6 €€ axpnorou A” 
*320 | 25 | 531B| péeyyopever p0eyyspévov (sic) A? 
321 6 c | aviaow dyiaow pr. 
31 Cr. ny 2% oi pn 
B22 6 532 A | ara ta aotpa aura Gotpa 
12 B | T@ TOU T® pr.: ae 
324 4 533 B | amaca dnaca 
* 2015 31 Cr. ms 25 pyoers (not ovder proecs) 








Page. 





326 
*327 
329 


aon 


* 


S)8) 


334 
335 


331 


339 


342 


347 
348 


349 
350 

















the Present Text with Paris A (1807). I4I 
Line. |Steph. p. ext: Par. A 
I 534 D | ématadapOavew | emixaradapOaveiy ? pr. 
30 Cr aE € mavty (not mavra) 
25 5374 | ep’ o ep’ & corr. 
20 | 5384 | xpsre, @ xpov@ pr: xpivd AY 
30 Cr. ne 9 eutriptravtar A? , 
4 B | aio Oopevov aig@opevos pr.: aicOdpevos 
A? 
& 
26 p | e&edeyxn eEeheyxn 
9 539 C | mipnoerae yp. pewynoerae A” mg. 
21 540 C | aneipyaca dreiyacat pr. : dgetyanis 
m. vet. 
17 B43 C | es om. pr.: add. A? 
21 Cr, n. 20 addd y’ (not adda ye) 
14 544 D | n0av tov .10av pr. : iOay A? 
21 E | 70n dy pr.: by A? 
26, 27| 546c | éxardv (bis) éxaorov (bis) pr. 
30 Cr.0s:.25 tapéxetat (not mapexnrac) 
is the reading of A 
19 | 347.4 | bicouer poate 
ls B | T® yever T@ yeve PY.: TH yevee A? 
ovy dv 
24 apyupovy dpyvpeov : apyvpeov IN 
28 TEVOLEV® ... TWAOV-| TrevOPevOY . . . TAOVTL@Y pr. 
ol (v erased, bis) 
Tot 
5 | 548A | of rovovroe of odrot pY.: of odroe A® 
8 p | olpar pev oipev pr.: ot jes A? 

15 & 31| 5494 | Tes ay tuo . . with space for two 
letters, but what was 
first written is uncertain 

30 Cen. 10 kai adtovs rec. (not A) 
2 550 C | Tovavrny om, pr.: add. in mg. A? 
18 E | yuvaikes adt@v yuvaikes avT@ 
13 551B 7) ovgia 7) ovola 
12 & 30] 551 D | adda pyy ovde r55€| GANA pry | ovde pr.: Kali pny 








od3é | téde corr. rec. 
(ovdé being written in 





the right-hand margin) 


Rep. VII. 


Rep. VIII. 


Rep. VIII. 


Appendix I: Collation of 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. 
351 (29 & 31) 552 D | Baddartiaropo 
354 30 Cr. n. 22 
355 ||. 32 Ce ns 
356 6 | 5554 | BH kara 
358 26 550 E | e&aber 
359 I emayopevav . . . 
ouppayiav 
*360 |25 & 30) 557E | kat apyew 
362 12 558D | cipev 
30 Cream Gor ere 
read 13) 
i Cr. n. (for 22 
read g and 22) 
363 559 B | i) rowvTav 
304 E | &y 
10 peteBadde 
306 6 | 561A | mas 
Ly B | é€aurov evd@ 
367 5 D | apyov kai 
372 30 Cr fh -7 
*375 4 565 E | mpoeotas 
377 6 567 A | mpos To 
*378 8 D | avayky 
380 12 568 D | drodopeverv 
‘ 17 E | nv 
382 21 Grn. 12 
383 22 572A | Tov 
Kal 
*386 | 18 D | od 
*389 25 575 C | tkrap 
391 23 576 D | apern 





Par. A 


Badavriatopot pr. : Baddav- 


TioTépot A? 

skal ere padiora | ai) (two 
lines) 

év 

evpnoers A® 

a) ; 

kata (sic) 

Written over an erasure 
of seven or eight letters 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A’ 


kat dpyjs A’ Kal dpyns A? 
elev A? 


dixaiws avaykaiat 


dvaykatous (not avaykaias) 
is the reading of A 
1) TOLOUT@Y 


om.: in mg. add. A? 


€ 


qeréBaNNe ‘a2 

7@s¢ as a separate speech 

€avT@ evd@ 

. kai (erasure of 
eight letters) 

peAttrovpyov A COrT. 


dpyov .. 


mpooeotas is the reading 
of A 

mpos TO pr. 

avaykn 

A 

a7robopeveyv 

env pr. 

€ykah@ A (not év Kado) 

om. pr.: supplied by first 
hand at end of line 

ka. in erasure 

.ov* (sic) 

ikrap 

dpa ? yp. apery in mg. 
A? 
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Page. | Line. |Steph. p. Text. Par. A 
391 31 Cr. n. (23 not | dpan A Rep. IX. 
20) 
*392 18 577 B | dv ofbOein avopOein 
*394 | 5 &30| 578A | dduppods de dduppous te is the reading 
of A 
*395 |1&30 cla y pt.: corr. m. vet. 
396 14 579 B | ein ei ein (sic) 
27 C | €auT@ TavT@ pr. 
*398 29 Cran..6 kpive A (not kpivac) 
30 Cr 0.27 TO Noyatixov SeEera A! or? 
z 
*399 | 17 | 581A | Gaiper paper (sic) 
400 s% Cr nsr6 Sranerieee A 
*401 |6& 28 D | voice (sic : no oddev) 
8 & 31 E | ths tHdovis ‘rijs HSovqs (sic) 
29 Cr 15,6 Dele A? after ovdev 
*402 |13&29| 582 C | remy pev ri pay (sic) A 
15 kal 6 aowbos kal coos pr. : Kat Todds A? 
*403 21 583 4 | dv... Biov oy pr.: Bios (sic) 
404 9 c | Avmny mv pr. : i A? 
407 |r1 & 30 584 E KaT@ Kata pl. : kat Corr. A! or? 
25 585 A | meiva meiyn pr.: meivn A® 
408 17 C | Tov pndérore pndérore (om. tov) MSS. 
Ast corr. 
409 14& 31] 585D | puxis THs Wuxijs (sic) 
450 | 31 Cron. 24 eEnyirat A? A: 
A4II 13 587 A | e&epyacoro efepyago. pr.: ebepydtor 
A2 
412 2 B | vd0aw vébow (but o in erasure) 
414 30 580 A | ekeivov exeivo pr. : exelveo A? 
417 1) 590 D | ev aire ev oe A? 
18 €v avT@ ev aiT@ 
25 E | ev avrois éy durois 
418 22 59IC | aan aia 
26 Gfoe (o 2) sipI. Gein | COEF: 
rec, 
419 II E | atr@ €aut@ A? 
* 


13 mAnOos m)\nOovs pr. 


Appendix I: Collation of 
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Page.| Line. |Steph. p. Text. 
Rep. X. *422 sui Cr. 123 
423 II 596C | taya 
R424 it) E | pawvoperny ye 
*428 Il | 599 A | pypnOnodpevov 
*429 | 16-18 E | ovKouv . . . dunpou 
& 30 
430 (27 &31| 600n | *éuvava 
45 |, 5 601 A | a’rov. . . érépois 
18 B | ev HeTp@ .. . NE- 
yeoOa 
434 II 602 C | trav 
21 D avTn 
438 7 604 C | 6 re det 
as 18 & 31 iatpikn 
439 4 E | avto 
It & 31| 6054 | te 
440 ne Cr. n. 247 
441 14 606 B | aohavew 
30 | Cr. n. 22 
*442 [4 E a&wos 
| 
443 4 | 607 B | mourtery 
‘ | GCr.n. 19 
| 
445 5 608 p ovx 
| Ree E | yay’, ep 
440 16 | 609B | Wux7 dpa...a 
vov 








Par: 











add. ‘but the accent is 
by arecent hand’ («iva 
infr. 597 B) 

raxa (the accent and x in 
erasure) : 

ye 
awonerny pr. : patvopevny 
A? 
fet 
pnOnodpevoy pr.: pnOnad- 
pevov A? 

The mark for the change 
of persons (—:) is be- 
fore ovcovy, not before 
aka (Not ‘ praescrip- 
tum est oo.’) 

dvivat A? 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A’, 
with éy rots for érépos 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 


TO A? 

avrn 

ore Set 

iatpuxn . A* (letter erased) 
om. pr. : add. in mg. A’ 


ye (y in erasure) 
ei éxe(vy (ei not omitted) 


dmroNavew A? 
pi) peofis (uw) corr. from pe) 
agos (not a£vov) is the 


reading of A 
nue 
mountikn A® 


atohoynoapevyn (sic le- 
gendum) corrected by 
erasure to drodoynoopern 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 

eywye Touts y en A” 

om. pr.: add. in mg. A? 
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Page.| Line. |Steph. p. Text. : Par. A 
448 22 610D | paveira cpaivera is given as an al- Rep. X. 
ternative by A’ or ? 
452 3 612D)\4 Inserted after xrwpevn by 
i} A2 
ii E | airet air (sic) 
hey 
15 ye | Te 
454 I 613 E | Aéyou yp. d€éyovra A® mg. 
25 & 32| 6148 | émesdy ob érrevdy 00 A: émetd)) ody A? 
455 10 D | GeacOat Oe-G+ aa (a in space of 
three letters) 
é 
18 E | amtovoas amuovaas A? 
456 I 615 A | dcous - + ovs (two letters erased) 
w 
457 14 | 6164 | Tovrov rovrov A” (o in erasure) — 





primitus scriptum rov- 


T@V 














24 B | mpoodepy spaoeant A 
460 7 | 617 E| cuveora guveste pr.? 
II é de eeu A? 
27 | 618 B | vytcias iyetaus pr. 
462 6 | 6198 | om. pr.: supra lineam 
add. A? 
465 5 | 621 B | oder yp. dvobev A® mg. 
6 78n om. pr., then add. at end 
of line 
17 D | xudeeret xedueree pre: xeAiere A? 


VOL. Il. 


‘a 


APPENDIX Aire 


Errors OF THE First Hanp In Par. A. 


N.B.—To avoid undue length some slight clerical errors such as ov Tot 
for ob To (I. 330 B), Amep for qmep (ibid. c), 7 m@s for 7 mas (ib. 337 C), 
Hyetra for #yATat (Vv. 479 A), Tavrws for mayTds (v1. 491 c)—although some- 
times confusing enough—are omitted in the following list. 

A’, for the sake of simplicity, is here made to include, together with 
readings of the Diorthotes, some corrections by A!, and some by other 
early hands, and only manifest errors are admitted. 

It willbe observed (1) that only thirty-three out of 170 errors of the first 
hand (about 3) are corrected by A’; (2) that the correction in forty-one 
places is due to II as the earliest witness, in fourteen places to M pr. m., in 
twenty-five places to E, and in twenty-four places to g. Of the remainder 
x is responsible for three corrections, Vind. D for one, Vind. F for 
three, and r for one; three rest on the testimonies of ancient writers’, 
and nineteen are conjectural. 








To these perhaps two more should be added :— 





IV. 442 B mpoojKev Stobaeus. 


444 © avra pev otv Stobaeus. 








Errors of A p.m. Corrected to By 
- 331D edn ey epny eyo = 
333 D deo b€n II M 
»; E ovkouy ovk dv obv A’ mg. 
3360 F otov te ov olov ye av Bekker (oidv ye 
=) 
339 B kal avros kal avo A? 
342A Set alei bet IIM 
345 C mative Trotpatvew A’ mg. 
346A oie otov A? 
», B Euppépov Evpepew qg 
347A oe ov M 
» C bet d€ bet On TIM 
») E mérepov ws Tm OTEpov M 
348 E pair padvov x 
351 A hy pny q 
5 (Caer ov A? 
» D dsabepoper Suaéepopar II 


Appendix TT, 





Errors of A p.m. 


1. 352E apev 


II. 


III. 


354 B 
3600E 
361C 
363A 
364D 
365 D 
366A 


yD 
367D 
370A 
ie 
375 B 
376D 


378 RB 
cap 1G 
383 B 
ras) 
387¢ 
sy Ae 
» -£ 
388 E 
389 c 
5 wD 


391 D 
” E 


3954 
9 Cc 
396D 


3978 
400 A 


401C 
402 B 

» D 
404A 


> ~ 

ey@pat 

€auT@ 

© > Pees) 

Um avtns 

T@ Otxaio 

Aroroi b€ oTpenroi te 
‘ ¢ cl 

Kal nui 


ai TeXerat 


ade 
aTroaxoiunv 
padiov 

ein 
adXorpiots 


ylyverau’ 


oxo 
padXov 
TOls avToIs 
évoureia bat 
c ” 

@S oleTat 

« A 

UTO 

wm” 

dpa 

ednv 

THs 
Ko\awews 
Tw aAXov 


Cnvds eyyts, ov 


plunpata Te 
a 

iva 

éavTov 
opukpa 


elrot plunpata 


avepopevor 
A > > , 
kal ei eikdvas 
14 
dudre 


Te Kal avdyKn 
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Corrected to By 
paipev Steph. 
€y@ por r 
€auTou IIM 
an avTis Eusebius 
T@ adixo q 
otpentot Oe Te IIM 
ovd’ Hiv q 
ai Tederal ad peya Il 

Ovvavrac 
as 6é A? 
ava xoipny = 
paov q 
in q 
aos q 
ylyverar; iva py .. A? 

SteEioper. 
Soket x 
Nexrea paddov II M 
Tois auTis A? 
evdateia bat A? 
@s oiov TE ? q 
urrep II M 
ap’ dv IIM 
ep) Vind. D mg. 
Ts A? 
KOAGGEL ws II 
Tw’ Gddov a 
ot Cnvds eyyvs, av Bekker (av 

some MSS.) 

Mipnpate q 
iva py II M 
€auTov Il M 
optkpal A? 
elroy’ rota dé roiou| + M 

Biov piunuara 
VE{LO EVOL 1M 
kal elxovas M 
61) 6 Te IIM 
Te avayKn TIM 


L2 
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Appendix IT. 





Errors of A p.m. 


lI. 406D 
407C 
411 D 

SE 
414E 

IV. 421D 
425 D 
430E 
43°C 
434D 
436A 
437D 
439 B 

oD 
440C 
ne 
441 
ED 
442C 
“5 10 


444 B 


pikpav 
Keadns Twos 
, 

yevopevou 

elmep epyov 

87) 

duapeper | 

An£eus | 

baivovrat 

ev Tact 

ae 

€KEL 

TO Trept 

év odtyo 

a , 

éorep Onpiov 

€ ~ ov 

ndovav erepov 

(nret 

TO AoytotiKdv 

> roe c , 

€v €vl ExdoTOU 
A > , 

kal avSpeiav 

TOV Aéyov 


TOUTOV avTOov 


: 
€xTOs Ov 
TeAEevTAaLov 

OP tg 
TEpl €avT@v 


8 ‘ 
avuTOV kal 


| 
eile ss 
tov © ab’ SovAeveuw | 


: 4 
apxtkov —-yévous 
wy 
ovTL 
Ta Oikata 
> , 
aTrokvnTEeov 


Tmetp@ av 


eo 
a 70TE 

‘ > A 
THY avTny 


> \ \ ‘ 
aT PLKOV Bev Kal 








latpixny 


Corrected to | By 
pakpav | M 
cegadns Tivas | =q 
yev0pevov | 4 
el Tdpepyov | II 
bet leg 
Stad deiper IIM 
AnEews M 
héyovtes A? mg. 
€v Tact H. Wolf 
€kelvo oy 
é TEpt ag 
évi Moy Cornarius 
aorep Onpiov roy 
ndovay éraipov I1M 
Cet ry 
Tov AoyioriKod iy 
év évos éxdoTou M 
avdpeiav = 
Tov Adyou a 
TOUTO avToV = (rovrov avo 

oj 5) 

extos av A? 
TENEOV A? mg. 
Tept €avTov IlM 
avtoy avtovd Kal TIM 

koopnoavra Kal 

pihov yevopevov 

€avT@ Kal 
T@ TOV UpXikou ye- = 

vous OvTt 
TO Oikata q 
amroKpnteov Bekker 


TELp@ ovv 


4 , 
a TOTE 

‘A ‘ > A 
py THY avTnY 
> A s ‘ 
(QTPLKOY EY KA 


, A 
taTplk OV 





TIM (repo 87 
cj. Baiter) 


Rh] bE 


Ss 
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Errors of A p.m. 
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V. 455 B TO pev 
458 E yupvodaba 
460 D mpodvpotvpeba 
461A cvaas' ds éxacrots 
» B dnoopev 
»» D €keivou 
407 E ddakopevous 
472A oTpatevopevp 
5» A Aéyeww Adyor 
5 D €kelvns 


477 A ovKoby emt 


5 B Kata thy avtny dv- 
va 
v1. 486C dvénra 
487 B mapayevopevor 
5, © Tavrny 
493B ep’ ois Exaatos 
»» D etre On... Owdy 
494B naow 
495 A dpa 
499 B xatnkoo 
»» D avtn 7 Movca 
5OLA Steveyxeiv 
5O4D  yupvatopeva .. . 
peyiorou Te OM. 
5IL A TetTpnpevors 
VII. 516E Ott ovTos 
5255 dvo0 ws 
5290B vonoet 
» C pev 
530C e& dpxns Tov 
533E cadnveia héyer 
537E xadov 
538 D karaduBn 
540B Procodiav 
VIII. 544 kal 7 mac@v 





Corrected to By 
TOV pev A? 
piyvuoba ll 
mpovbépeba x Stob. 
pus, ds ep éxaotus | = (yp. ed’ €. A”) 
adnoopev Eusebius 
éxeiva = 
d:SaEapevous qg (corr.) 
oTpayyevopeved Vind, F (corr.) 


Adyov Neyew 
ekeivols 


’ a > ‘ - Pa" 
ovKOvY é7rel emi 
A ‘A , 
kara Thy Svvapuw 


avovnra 

Trapaydpuevou 
> 

TaUTn 


ep ois éxaotas 
add. 


Tao 
opas 
, 
KaTnkd@ 
ao - 

avtn 7 Movoa 

: 
Sueveykovev 


add. 


TETLMNMEVOLS 
6 ToLOUTOS 

€ 
os 
vonoet 

; 
vewy 

> > , 
e&€ dypnartou 

a 

aadnveia & heyer ? 
KaKOV 
kataBadn 
procodpia 


Kal Tac@v 





M 

M & (corr.) 

Hermann (ov«- 
oop et ent q) 


Vind. F 


A? 

II 

Prinsterer (as 
ep’ Exaorows 9) 

A? 


Geer 

II M 
Schleierm, 
II 

q 

II M 


II M 
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Errors of A p.m. 


Corrected to 





VII. 544C d.ahevyovoa 


IX. 


546D 
549 A 
551C 
 D 
553 B 
1c 
554 8B 
550E 
557 E 
ay 
562B 
567 E 
568 D 
aD 
3 £ 
560A 
571 B 

D 
572D 
573 B 
576 D 
580D 
eed, 


581D 
2 
582 C 
584B 
one 
585 D 
59OF 


591 B 
» C 


. 600D 


601A 


+b) B 


np 
Tow 
4 
7 TwWos 
ovde Kaov 
7) THY adAnv 
‘ > ’ 
Tov emOupntikov 
Wi A , 
kal €rt paduora 
, 4 > ‘ 
eiou yap ovdev 
emOupn 
apxns Kat duxacys 
a € ~ 
Hy Umepr\ovTos 
tis b€ avtdbev 
‘ € 
TUL) 7) 
ee er , 
Ta TOY aToOopEevwy 
€re€pous 
€ 4 
tro 
eykah@ 
> > , ? 
ev OALy® ! 
amroAaBav 
ET ALT XUVO{EVOS 
> « 
dpa 7 
bei de 
TO Noyatikov Oe- 
&erat 
Tro@peba 
Ape ee 
THs NOovns 
Ti pny 
epnv & eyo 
Kara 
THs Wuxns 
, 
Bovdeveru 
mt 
(€N6-6.< 
eT 
oveivat 
> ‘A Ly , 
auTOV ... €TEpols 
om. 
év per ré 
petp@ .. . deé- 


yeoOa om. 








duapepovoa 
vp 
Tis av 
HoTivos 
cvdé Tobe Kadov 
9 Twa adAnv 
TO emOupntiKov 
A > , ul 

kal eTiva padicra 

> > > ‘ 
elot Trap ovdev 
emOupns 
»” A , 
apxeww kal dixace 
> a 
Hv “ov mAovTos 
ti 6€; adrobev 

: 

Tupt} 

4 -~ , 
TA TOY T@AOVLEVOV 
ay 
éraipous 
> A 
amo 
€v KaA@ 
évi Aoy@ 
> , 
amrohav@v 
emato xuvopevas 
dpern 
b€ bet 


deFerar 


Ti oi@peba 
THs adnOuns 
TLpn) Lev 
env eyo 
kKdT@ 

vuxiis 
Bovderat 

ere 

Gjyoe 


> , 
OVvivaVvat 


add. 


add. 








Schneider 
Baiter 


ht S 


L. Campbell 
q 

II 

L. Campbell 
IIM 


A” mg. 
M (corr.) = 


= 
= 


Graser 

L. Campbell 

8 (corr.) v 

A2 

A? 

A? 

x (= corr.) 

A? 

M 

Ast 

A? (ev trois for 
érépois) IL 

A? 
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Errors of A p.m. 


x. 603 B 
) E 
604C 


7D 
607 B 
608 A 
609 B 


610A 
OFC 
612B 


a \ 
i) Kata 
sorts 
epet 
, 
mAnyovros 
> A U 
iarpuxny Opnvediav 
drroeoyicbw 
aicOopeba 
nA Me 
Wuxn dpa... avov 
om. 
opOdrar’ ay 
diaberéov 
emnueykapev 
> ‘ > , 
een ny Toivur 
kKexpysevat eioiy, 
> ‘ 
ey@ 
opa 
EKATEpOV 


moAXot 


a 
eis 6 TL Tov TapTapov 
Tov Tpitov 


a , Chey) \ 
@MTQAUTWS ELKOS, THV 
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Corrected to By 
i) kal KaTa A? 
TUXNS II 
aipet = 
mAnyevtos Il 
iatpiky Opnv@diav q 
dro\coyna bw M 
ciodpeOa ? q 
add. A? 
opOsrata +’ L. Campbell 


diabeareov 
, , ad 
ETNLVEKALLEV (sic) 
> ‘ , a > 
emevdn Tovey, nv O 
ey@, KEKpleva 
> ’ 
cit 
a > 
épa ei 
ékaTEpOS 


TOAAG@V 


Ort els TOV TapTapoV 
Tpirov 


; 
@oavT@s’ eikooTHY 





= (@earéov M) 
A? 
A” mg. 


A? 

= (corr.) 

= (moAXois D 
corr.) 


hy] 


q 
Vind. F Plu- 
tarch 





APPENDIX, TUE 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS AND OMISSIONS IN BEKKER’S 


— 


COLLATION OF TI. AND 2. By ©. CASTEREANE 








Steph. Bekker (1823) Venetus 1 
Rep. p. p. ile 
I. 330B 9, 7 | ovrot (not ovror) 
335B 19, 6-8 | a\Nod Hels rH rév inrm@v dperny; (omitting 
eis THY TaV into, ap ov... Eis THY TOV 
inmor) 
33605 22, 6 | et yap tt 
340E 30, 14 | axpiBoroyet 
ne ‘ , | kal 6 apyov juapre om. 


342A 33, 1-3 | Kaiti... oxewera (not omitted) 


ma) ts 3 7) ovTE avTHs OM. 
343B 35, 6 | 7 as adnOas 
ak) 36, IO | Tos TE OikEloLs 
350D 49, 9 | npiv placed after xeiodw 
351A 50, 9 | rH8 emoxearba 
pe) 51, 7 | Kat pion 
352D 53; 4 | Ore om. 
353B | 54, 9-11 | &orw epyov; Nai. (omitting éorw. ap’ 


> > 
obv ... Hv Tt &pyov ;) 


Il. 3588 59, 7 | €av oot radta Sox 
364D 70, 19 | otpemrot de Te Kat 
306A 135 Il | av péya Svvavtac kai of 
370C 81, 6 | & xara (not év # Kara) 
371E 84, I | €xyovow 
372D 85, II | omovdiover (not orovd.ir) 
B74 A 88, 6 | ixavot SvapdyerOa 





380A | 99, 10 | tapPia (not iduSa) 


WI. 387B | 109, 12 | ddeiBavtas 
BO 7C neon 5 | Kat ofddpa 
399D | 132, 9 | mapaddEe 
400C | 134, 4 | €ywye om. 
404A | I4I, 2 | otpartiats 


Steph. 


Rep. p. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


405D 
408D 
411D 
413ZE 
422C 

he 
423B 

au 
425A 
428A 
429A 
4354 
440B 
441D 
442A 


444C 
” Cc 


- 451A 


452C 
467D 
468c 
4778 
478 Cc 
484A 
489D 
492A 
493°C 
494E 
496A 

cB 
5OIC 
503D 
506B 
5O7E 


5IOE 
518 E 


Bekker (1823) 


p. 

144, 
149, 
154, 
158, 
170, 
170, 
E72; 
175; 
180, 
182, 
194, 
203; 
206, 
207, 
210, 
219, 
221, 
250, 
251, 
268, 
240, 
274, 
284, 
288, 
291, 
2094; 
296, 
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1. 
I 
2 





Venetus II 





@S oipat OM. 

ovx Opo.ody mpaypa 

ove ntnpatos 

év te (not éav Te) 

TOUTO TroLoL 

i) (not 7) 

Mexpi 08 

avrov (not avr) 

kelvous 

Ta Omitted 

iv (not Hy Kai) 

BeBarwodpeba 

pay Seiv 

éxagTov TOY ev aiTa 

ovk aira (not ovk ad ra) 

TO adika mparrew 

avra (not av ra) 

mapapubet 

Tp@Tot 

TrapaddEav 

kal pndevi 

kata THY avtny Svvapwy 

ovdérepa (not ovderepa) 

fakpov TwWos 

ddnbes (not radnes) 

onmapeiod Te kal cbutevbcioa 

j obv Te TovTou Soxi Suapepety 6 Thy 

b€ mpos 

TaV OpULKpoV 

dy €Oor 

oodppovovow 

xpnoaro 

70 8 avrov 

1 should not be cited here, as (by 
Bekker’s own showing) this part of 
the Republic is wanting in I 

Oaxov 


€Geot Kal (om. Te) 


154 Appendix ITLT. 














Steph. Bekker (1823)| Venetus II 
Rep. p. p. 1. 
Vi. 518 E | 334, 9 | xpnouov Te kal 
5IQA 3 12 | tavra 
524C | 344, 17 | €pecOa 
526D | 348, 19 | ev avrais Te Tais 
a5. 12 . 21 | Aoyopov 
529B | 353, 16 | trav aicOnray emyeiph pavOavew 
539D | 372, 17 | ére SumAdoua 7p Tore 
540D | 374, 9 | a@dAn 7 elipnra 
SE = 16 | dvackevwpicwrra 
541A ames 20 | of yoveis 
VI. 543D | 377, 12 | Tov ekeivy spor... dvdpa repeated by 
| first hand 
544A 4; 16 | dvopoious (NOt ad dpotovs) 
547B | 383, 6 | yever 
6 as 8 | ad ro (not adrd) 
5» D | 384, 5 | karecxevacba 
» —E 9 9 KEKTN EVN 


558C | 403, I1 | tavra te On 

559A | 404, 16 | avayxalws 

560A | 406, g | Tov (not 76) 

562Cc | 410, 18 | dia tadra ev porn TavTn 
566B | 418, 4 | TmoddobpvAnror (sic) 


fo: | Les 5 | kat before idia omitted 
HOWE) 42s 4 | tis de aitodev 
IX. 571B | 425, 8 | e€yKad@ 
581D | 445, I | €t Te avra@y 


X. 5OTE | 4 7X, 12 | Tov pev dn 
598C | 472, I5 | Tept tov 





» D 3 20 | mas coos 
602A | 479, 13 | mept dv av row 
603c | 482, 3 | 1 pyntixn Bratous 7 
604E | 484, 17 | avro om. 

iy 18 * y | BuyLoupevou 


607Cc | 489, 20 | kndet 
611A | 496, 11 | eAdrrovos 








N.B.—Some of the above corrections have been anticipated by Stallbaum 
and others; see Schneider’s Preface, p.xxxi. The general result is to raise 
somewhat the character of II and also to establish more clearly its affinity 
to the later MSS. D K q B’. eG: 


lV. 


VI. 
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Bekker (1823) Venetus 2 
p- 1. 
48, 8 | adr toh 
Ee 10 | tows (not to) 
59, I | €av oo tavta Sox 
69, 13 | Te Kal duxaootvn om. 
92, 15 | det not dew 
A 16 | dy (not det) after Pirdaogos 
Pa 19 | vmapxn not trapyn 
109, 12 | ddeiBavtas 
tele 16 | Geoiar 
115, 14 | pev (for pev dy) 
116, 1g voonpare (sic) 
039; 13 | Adpwvos 
157; 18 | as mowunréov TovTo 
160, 19 | dpyupodv Kai €& dpyvpou 
161, 10 | dvddEn 
175; 7 | maitew raides 
178, 19 | Téuvovar (sic) 
183, 14 | eva tua (sic) 
192, 10 | doxet péeya Brava 
199, S pecan Ge) 
204, 1 | atodecba 
PHO. 15 | 76 adi:cka mpatrrew 
21) 21 | deve, env, tives 
244, 3 | py Siacmay thy Trodw 
Fe 4 | ov 7d avTo 
253, 12 | ov # (sic) 
262, 6 | mapexer 
#3 15 | aunyérn (sic) 
kata .. . auTns OM. 
274, fakpov Tivos 
289, nore d€ (sic pr.) 
300, 2 | peyada yyovvrat 
307, 20 | edéyopev 
336, Ig | byiv (not piv) 
361, = 9 | pom 
» 20,21 | ddd... evypuyy om. 
368, 16 | Kai Tots addXos 
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Steph. Bekker (1823) Venetus 5 
Rep. p. p. 1 
VII. 5208 | 336, 19 | tpiv re avrois 
as 
B27 C350; 6 | eines 
Vl. 557B | 401, 13 | €kaotos dv xatackeuny 
eB Bs 4 | €xdor@ apéokot 


v 


561D | 409, 12 | émeote 

563c | 412, 18 | év ravrn (sic) 

564A | 414, 12 | mAeiotn kai (om. Te) 
Ix. 577A | 436, 8 | éxmAnrrnra 

581c | 444, 19 | Oras 

585C | 452, Q | Kpive 





587E | 457, 4 | idrrov 
X. 597E | 471, 10 | Tovr dpa 

5 x | Benris 
600A | 475, I1 | ’Avaxapowdos 
601A | 477, 6 | wept oxvtoropias (om. tis) 
6024 | 479, 13 | mept dy av rrou7 

, D |} 480, 20 | # kai ornoav 

603B | 481, 17 | Thy ow povov 
604c | 484, 5 | mAnrrovtos 





612D | 499, II | eyo mahkw 
620B | 513, 16 | €xOpa (not €x@pac) 


AE eo x LV, 


(By E. Rostaeno. } 


DE Cop. 4 PLUTEI XXVIII, QUI CAESENAE IN 


BIBL. MALATESTIANA ASSERVATUR. 


Copex est bombycinus, exeunte saeculo x11 maiore ex parte, ut 
videtur, exaratus, foliis 418, versibus plerumque quadragenis, aut 
singulis et quadragenis. Ad formam voluminis quod attinet, hanc 
ita sum mensus: 0, 228-40 X0, 339-41. Complectitur autem 52 
quaterniones, qui octonis foliis constant, praeter quaternionem 40 
[»’], cui unum deficit: in textu tamen nulla lacuna hic deprehenditur. 
Singulorum quaternionum seriem numeri, graecis literis exarati, atque 
in infimo ultimae paginae margine rubro charactere depicti, reprae- 
sentant. Postremo quaternio 49 [#6], quamquam unius paginae 
lacuna laborat (vide sis Hod:recay $’, p. 510 D) nihilo minus octo 
foliis et ipse constat. 

Notandum interim est, in hisce 52 quaternionibus haud contineri 
tria ff., quibus volumen incipit, quaeque seorsim ab illis in vol. 
collocata sunt. 

Insunt praeterea in ipso voluminis ingressu duo ff. membranacea, 
interioris integumenti locum obtinentia (ut vulgo dicunt ‘fogli di 
guardia ’), binis columnis exarata, saeculoque circiter x1v conscripta. 
De re theologica in illis agitur, ut textus quidem docere nos videtur. 
Hine, speciminis ergo, quae sequuntur exscripsi: 

- ‘Quia [?] in superioribus consideramus qualiter deus sit secundum 
se ipsum, restat considerandum qualiter sit in cogitatione nostra, id 
est, quomodo cogitetur a creaturis. Circa hoc quaeruntur xiii. Primo 
utrum aliquis intellectus creatus possit essentiam dei videre. Secundo 
utrum dei essentia videatur ab intellectu per animi([?]speciem creatam. 
Tertio utrum oculo corporeo dei essentia possit videri’ Et q.s. 

Provenisse hae duae paginae videntur ex eodem libro atque opere, 
e quo nonnulla alia folia avulsa sunt, vt interioris integumenti locum, 
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ut ita dicam, obtinerent in codd. qui sunt 3 Plut. xxviii’, Cod. 2 
Plut. xxviii?; Cod. 5 Plut. xxvili®;.Cod. > Plut. xxv 

In fine autem codicis una pagina bombycina locum interioris 
integumenti obtinet. 

Primo aspectu codex bifariam dividi posse videtur: altera enim 
pars voluminis e charta dente, ut dicunt, polita constat, altera 
(47-171) e charta obsoleta, minus levigata, ut bibulam eam prope 
dicas. Ex quo fit, ut in hac priore parte folia 12T-43Y et 1137-171, 
cum atramenti sucum, ut ita dicam, charta elicuisset, nigrescentem 
speciem prae se ferant. Alterius autem partis paginae charactere 
ad rubrum vergente plerumque sunt exaratae. 

Quod ad manus, ut dicunt, attinet, duas in primis scripturas 
codex, de quo agitur, exhibet: altera, satis quidem elegans atque 
nitida, qua maior operis pars exarata est, minutis characteribus 
constat, nitidis atque subrubentibus; altera autem incompta, 
deflexis characteribus, saepius nigricantibus, impolitis crassioribus- 
que constans, duorum scriptorum imperitiorem manum redolet. Ut 
de duobus hisce scriptoribus, seu mavis, duabus hisce manibus 
nonnulla subiciam, hoc arbitror animadversione dignum in primis 
esse, duas scilicet has scripturas per alternas vices saepius ita 
continuari, ut altera alteram vel in mediis paginis plerumque sub- 
sequatur: quod nimirum ut in promptu esset, paginas describendas 
curavi, incompta—ut in superioribus dixi—scriptura crassioreque 
charactere exaratas, et duas manus illas redolentes. Hinc lucu- 
lenter patebit dimidiam ferme paginam saepius altera manu con- 
scriptam esse, quam paulo sequioris aevi esse merito dicas. 

Altera manu igitur haec ff. exarata sunt: 


Altera pars f. 88r. Folium 122Y. 
Inferior ,, ,, gg'. es ENE 
3 lis eo. - 24, 
Folium 116', 1167. 4 I25y. 
3 118°, a 126’. 
3 T1QV. 55 128°, 
# 120V. - 12g?. 
» 121’. Ap 130°, 


1 Cod. 3 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet, ut in voluminis principio, ita in fine: 
alterum folium autem cum codicis ligneo integumento compactum est. 

? Cod. 2 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet in principio, quorum alterum cum 
ligneo codicis integumento compactum est. 

° Cod. 5 Plut. xxviii duo ff. exhibet in fine. 

* Cod. 3 Plut. xxvii duo ff. exhibet in principio. 
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Folium ES0Y Maior pars folii 168¥. 
- TQ. “ Fe yy EGO. 
Ph 135°. Folium 170V. 
* 136°. Inferior pars folii 171°. 
es 137’. Folium P7EY: 
” 139%. ” j 72%. 
“ I 40V. 9 Dar 74. 
vs Ta 1. o. 175’. 
x 142’. = 177%. 
9 144%. % 179°. 
a 145. a 18or. 
- 1477. » 181V, 
. 148%. - 184". 
a 149’. 3 186!. 
x 1517. s 188". 
a 152°. = Igor. 
7 153°. p Tgtt. 
9 154°. 3 Ig2r. 

Maior pars folii 155°. -- 200°, 

Folium 156°. a 202°, 
" 157°. Altera pars folii 207%. 
A 1587. Folium 208¥. 
Pe 160’. a 21or, 
fe TOL. ZF 21ir. 
163°. Altera pars folii 211. 

166’. 


Altera autem manu haec ff. sunt conscripta : 


Folium 214t. Folium 246°. 
“ 215°. #4 24 7V. 
5 216. a 2487. 
20Ne i 249”. 
3 290%. ry 256’. 
a PAYNE = 260’. 
$5 ZoaNe rs 265’. 
Af 235!. ts 2720. 
2 236°. Ds 275’. 
” 237": ” 277". 
a 242. 5 279V. 
» 243%. 5s 283°. 


” 245°. a 293. 
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Folium 295'. Folium 244%. 
» 298%. ” 357": 
Folium 341% inde e verbis 5 371°. 
“rovto dSé€ dy vot atte, Tots 5 375°. 
pev exOpois BAaBnv dpeiteoOa Folium 379% inde e verbis 
k.t.A.” (cf. Moder. a’, p. 335 E): “ €yOpa ardots kékAnrat, em be 
Folium 3447 inde e  verbis TH TOD GAXotplov TOAEBOS K.TA.” 
“ gdvra tovTey Tavartia Umap yet. (cf. HoNer. €', p. 470 B). 
eyo yap ovrep vivk.t.rA.” (cf. sis Folium Zu (ots 


Tver, a’, p. 343 E Sqq.). 


Folium 393 (sc. 393", 393°) erectioribus litteris atque rotundis 
exaratum est. In hac autem parte ris WoXreias literam « subscriptam 
reperimus, quam nusquam in decem libris codex exhibet. 

Folium 392 (sc. 392", 392) deflexo maioreque charactere est 
exaratum, eodem nimirum atque folia 1, 27, quae eicaywyny rod 
a\Bivov complectuntur. F. 392 autem ceteris glutino connexum est. 

Pag. 198" et alteram partem pag. 199° diversa manus conscripsisse 
videtur. Postremo ff. 12-35 nigricante scriptura quae ceteris insignia 
sunt gravique et crasso charactere: paulo sequiori aevo haec diver- 
saque manu exarata videntur. 

Ad scholia quod attinet, quibus marginalibus codex est adspersus, 
duabus diversis manibus conscripta ea esse constat; pars enim 
scriptura nitidissima, alia contra inelegante ac recentiore exarata 
sunt. Quod autem ad Hodreias decem libros spectat, tres manus 
deprehendi hic possunt: nonnulla enim multo recentior manus . 
notavit, characteribus-minutis nexibusque plerumque implicitis. 

Horum schol. speciminis loco quae sequuntur ita exscripsi, ut 
signum quod est * recentioribus apposuerim. 


Tlodur. a’, 328d extr. as eb tobe dre eporye «.7.r.| onpetooar Adyov 
7Oovat 


“ det KoAoWWs moti KOAOLOY 


% 329A. madaay trapavopiar | mepi 
iCaver” 

330 D. onp. Tod lovativoy tov Noyov 
337 A. tnd tpav Tov dewar | dewav* 

», B',359D. toropia rod yiyou 

“4 372 B. KkpiOav adgura\__/réparres 
Tupa@v aevpa p Cre 

4 372C extr. kal tpaynuara rrov | Tpaynjuara 

55 +3 Bs Tpuvpaecay mow 


E extr. adnOwy kai vyins modus 
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Tlodcr. B', 372 E extr. cbdeypaivovea wéds 
7 378 B. Ocdv of mpadrot Te kai peyotor| on. Tivas mpwrous 
kai peyiotous Oeay héeyer* 
>» 5 Dextr. tmdyora* 
A 379 B. mpatos tUmos OeoXoyias, Ste OvK aiTLos TY KaKaV 6 
Geds 
of » C. word éXdtrw Tayaba toy Kaxov™ 
3 380p. Sevrepos tdzros Beodvyias, GTt 6 Beds GueraBAnros i 
382 A init. tpiros tvmos Oeodoyias, 6te GAnOis 6 Beds 
‘ » Be  & TH Wuyn ciyvoua | TO Wevdos ev tH Wuyr 
mp@rtov™ 
5 VY, 388C. pépeotos Gedy 6 Zevs 
5 392. Ta pev d19 Adywr k.T.d.] Méyov, heEews™ 
i 394D. evraida cadéws Sndoitac ti Td “déyov” Ti Td 
“Nékews ” onpaiver™ 


a 398 EF. pigodrvdiori ae Bpnvasdes* 


gvvTovo\vbtaTt 
5p ., Eextr. laori kat - 
Avdvari nara 
- SQQA, O@plane Kal) sa 1. x 
399 p ; \ avdpaders” 
ppvytott 


FF 45 De one. dvdpata dpyavev mmov* 
a 400B. oipac O€ pe aknkoevat, KT, | pvOpewv dvdpata™ 
a » E. Tl evnOea 
5 402 E. mept Tov dydvev mmn* 
53 403. tavbde tov doxntav| doxntai* 
5 404 A. kopworepas 57 Twos KT. Tis OTPATLWT@Y AoKNOLS 
», B. akpoadadns eis tylecav™ 
, B. éora* 
Be ., E. amecxacovres™ 
49 405 D. vaas te kal katappovs | von | Karappos™ 
FP 406 A. émuEvobévra* 
4 A. bre 77 madaywyixy K.7.d.| 1) viv iarpex, Tadayeyexi) 
TOV VoonLdTwy 
Et alia multa id genus. 
* 416 D. Kkowdr Bioy Kat edteAn Tois piAaks Buwreov 
5, 05421 D. mdodros kal revia diapGeciper Tors Snproupyovs 
a » Eextr. fdaBepai rH wédet wAODTOS Kal Tevia 
5 436B. Andov ore raitdv ravartia x.t..| onu. THY mpé- 
Taow TavTny 


» €,470Bextr. ony. ti diaheper TOdEMos oTageEws 
VOI. LL. M 
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Tlodir. €, 477 B. €m GAA@ éextotnpn, Kata kr. | isws ovrw det 
ypaher Oa, vai. . kata Thy avtHy Sivauuw 
) kar’ GAnv Kal GAAnv Svvapw éxatépa 
THs avTHs ovTaS 
45; 499C extr. dmeipds (Sic) 6 rapeAnA\vOas xpdvos 
» (518d extr. ai pev roivuy addat dperat x.7.d.] ai pev dperai 
krntai, 7) dé pdvnots euutos tH ux7* 
3 534 E- Opeyxds trois pabnuacw 7 dcadexrixn* 
7, 545C extr. mas €or €€ dpiotoxpatias tyoKpatia* 
» 9, 580 B. Baasxov, Tiwoxpatixov, Odvyapxtxdv, SnpoxpateKor, 
kal Tupavyekdy™ 
» 4%, 608D. on. dt aBavatos » Yvyn* 
x OIL A. onp. Ore det €atw 4 Wuxi) Kat od petaBadderar* 
5 » Dextr. ony. dre cvyyerns 7 puxn TO Oea* 
xy 615.B. onp. dre SexatAaciovs arodiSovrar Tiypwwptat (sic)* 
33 617C. on. wept TeV porpav* 
3 621A. ess 7d THs AnOns mediov| on. wept Tod TmoTapov Tod 


THs AnOns 


De scholiis hactenus, 

Iain vero paucis absolvam de iis quae codex complectitur: 
in quibus recensendis editione Lipsiensi usus sum Hermanni 
MD.CCC.LXIV (voll. 6). 


KF. 1%. Rubris literis et maioribus legitur: ‘‘ eicaywyn eis thy Tod 
TAdrwvos BiSdov adBivov mpddoyos.” 

Incipit ‘‘ ére 7@ pedAdAovte evrevéerbar Tois Adtwvos diaddyors, 
Tpoonker mpdtepov emiatacbar ato TovTO Ti Tore e€aTW 6 
Sudoyos.” 

Desinit (f. 2°): “kai dros avrois kai dvtwa tpdrov mpoapeper Oat 
Kakoupyovar Tept Tovs Adyous.” 

,, 2%. vacuum est scriptura. Tum occurrit tabula, rubris literis 
exarata, quae titulos ac seriem scriptorum repraesentat. 
Haec est inscriptio eius : 

» 3! Siadéyor WAdtwvos axpiSijs miva€, 

sade Sequitur deinde: ‘‘ Bios MAdrwvos avyypapeis mapa Aaeptiov 
Avoyévous (haec autem rubris literis leguntur).” 

Incipit “ TAdtwy dpiotwvos Kai mepixtidvns } moTa@vns aOnvaios 
icine 

Desinit (f. 11): “7a pév mept mAdrw@vos rocaira hy és To Suvarov 
piv ovvayayeiv dirordvas SuecAnoace Ta eyOueva Trepl Tav- 


’ ” , ~ 
dpos. | TeAos TOU TAAT@VOS Biov. 
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incipiunt Platonis opera, et quidem hoc ordine’?: 
evOvdpwr 7) rept daiov i 

wKparous amodoyia, 

Kpitwv i) Tepl mpakrod. 

paidey i wept Wuy7s. 

KpaTvNos 7) mept Gvopatwy dpOdrnros. 

Oeaitnros i) TEpl ematnuns. 


A * ‘ a 
aop.oTns 7 TEpt TOV OVTOS. 


'. moXurikds 7) mept BactXeias. 


’ a AY. - 
Tappevidns 7) Tepl dear, 


. PirrnBos fy epi ndovis. 


oupmdatov 7) Tept épwros. 


atdpos 7) mepi Kadov. 


- GKiBradns 7 wept pioews avOpwrov. 


aki Biadns B' i) wept mpowevyis. 


. Unmapxos i) pidoKepons. 


> 
epaotat i) wept pitocodias. 


’. Oedyns i) wept codias. 


xappidns i) wept cwppoorvyrns. 


. Aayns 7 wept avdpias. 


Avots 7) mrept Girias. 
> 4 Led , 
evVOvOnLOS 7) EptoTiKds. 
, a , 
Tpwtaydpas 7 codorat. 


yopylas i) mept pynropikijs. 


. pPevav i) Tepl aperis. 


ae vane Ugaeee - 
inmrias peiCwy 7) Tmept TOU Kadov. 


Gorter 5 NU 2 fea - 
. inmlas ehatrwy 7) TEpt TOU Kadov. 


wv i) mept iduddos. 
peveEevos i) émitaws. 

. , , , , 
mept dtkatov. mAaTwvos vobevdpevor a. 
Tept aperns. 

Snuddokos i) wept TOU EvpBovdrever Oa, 
aicudos i) rept Tov Bovdever Oat, 

> ‘ * % Lf 

a\kv@y 7) TEpt peTapoppaceas. 


> , EY \ ’ Fea dear, > , 
epv&las i) mept mAOUTOU" €v GAAW EpacioTpatos. 


> U a A , 
. a€voxos 7) mept Gavarov. 


ae P Z 
. TeAOS TOY VoHEVOpEVaV, 


~ xr , 
khetopay 7) mporpeTTeKos. 


16 


Tipaos 6 puxpds (Incipit : “ Tiavos 6 Aokpds tad épa’’) 


1 Tituli omnes rubris maioribusque literis constant. 


M2 
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F, 313%. ripaios i wept pucews. 

ss 332%. xKpirias 7) athavtikds. 

4» 3367. pives. 

228%. nvlaydopouv capo en Tad €veott Ta xpuca we(cf. Cod. 0) 
Plut. 85, Bibl. Laurentianae, pag. 3°). 
Incipiunt haec carmina : 
dOavarovs ev mp@ta Oeods, vouw ws Suaxerrat 
Tovs Te KataxOorious a€Be daipovas Evvoua pétwv k.T.d. 
Desinit ibid. : “ €oaear advatos beds GuBporos ovKere OvnTos :~ 
Demum f. 339° “ mAatwros roduretat ! 
Reliquum vol. hic dialogos complectitur, qui f. 418% 
desinit. 

In infimo margine pag. 418Y literis evanidis legitur: ‘opra 
Platonis. dialogi nro 50.’ 

In dialogis huiusce codicis nomina ty rpooomev desunt : locus 
vero est relictus ad literas saltem eorum initiales ponendas. 

Codex demum, de quo hactenus actum est, elegantiorem perpoliti 
operis speciem quondam prae se tulisse videtur. Oblita enim auro 
folia circum iam fuere: ad hoc lignea integumenta, corio contecta 
candentis ferri stigmate perbelle impresso, clavis vel bullis aeneis 
etiamnunc sunt transfixa. 


Eo Sorey | ELL 


ON PERATOS USE (OF LANGOAGE. 


PAKS I. 
On Style and Syntax. 


THE purpose of the following pages is to bring into 
a general view some forms of expression and tendencies of 
grammatical construction, which, although not confined to 
Plato, more frequently occur in him than in other Greek 
writers. In treating of his writings, principally from 
a grammatical point of view, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to separate absolutely between questions of 
syntax and questions of style ; since in the Platonic dialogue, 
syntactical peculiarities have often a rhetorical motive. 
Whilst the subject is treated generally, the Republic, as 
the work immediately in hand, will furnish most of the 
examples; but reference will occasionally be made to other 
parts of Plato, and, now and again, to various Greek 
writers. A distinction will be maintained between those 
dialogues which represent the earlier or middle style of 
Plato (e.g. the Symposium, Phaedrus, &c.) and those 
which reflect his later manner (e. g. the Politicus, Philebus, 
Eeaws,. &c-) 1, 


' Explanation of references: ‘Digest, § ,’ refers to the digest of 
Platonic idioms in James Riddell’s edition of the Apology; Oxford, 
1877. ‘M.andT..§ _ , refers to Professor W. W. Goodwin’s Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb; London, 1889. 
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The aSVISALID 


Plato has not one style but several. No great prose 
writer has command of an instrument so varied, or an 
equal power of adapting modes of expression to moods 
of thought and imagination’. Without breaking har- 
mony, he passes often from extreme simplicity to the 
extreme of complexity, according to the subject handled 
and the spirit in which he is approaching it. 

The ground may be cleared by distinguishing between, 
(1) simple narration, (2) ornate narration, (3) passages of 
moral elevation, (4) question and answer, and (5) con- 
tinuous dialectic. 

(1) Simple statement or narration.—The narrative pas- 
sages which introduce the dialogues or are interspersed 
in them are in many places perfectly limpid and clear. 
Hardly less so is the language in which Plato often clothes 
his fictitious tales (Egyptian or Phoenician), using a series 
of short sentences connected with the ingenuous saiveté 
of the A€fis elpouevn. The simplicity of the language often 
strikingly contrasts with the incredibility of the myth, as, 
for example, where Protagoras describes the creation of 
man, or where the Judgement of the Dead is reported by 
Socrates in the Gorgias, or in Republic x. Plato’s 
simpler style, as Littré:- has remarked, bears some affinity 
to that of the genuine writings of Hippocrates. 

(2) Ornate narration— But there are other mythical 
discourses in which the language becomes more elevated 
and at the same time more complex, such as the account 
of the Soul’s Migrations in the Phaedrus, the description 
of subterranean and supramundane regions in the Phaedo, 
or of the allegorical cavern in the seventh book of the 
Republic. Here the sentences are longer, and are compli- 
cated with explanations, illustrations, maxims, reflexions, 
and incidental statements, free play being given to fancy, 


' See Phaedr. 277 € mavappovious Adyous. 
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while the effort to surround the marvellous with an air of 
naturalness and credibility is still maintained. 

(3) Passages of moral elevation.— Distinct from both 
these narrative modes is the sustained eloquence of such 
passages as the discourse of Diotima (Symp. 211 D ff.), 
the reflections of Socrates addressed to Theodorus on the 
happiness of the philosophic life (Theaet. 172 D-177 C), or 
the description of the misery of the tyrant in Rep. 1X (579 
and 591-592); also, to notice some of Plato’s later works, the 
creation of the world in the Timaeus (29-30) ; the summing 
up of religious duties in the Laws (v. 726 ff.) ; or again, in 
the same dialogue the remarks on the commerce of the sexes 
(vill. 835 D ff.), and on the sin of Atheism (x. 887 C- 
888 D). In these. notwithstanding occasional exuberances, 
there is uninterrupted harmony and continuity. But there 
is an entire absence of formality, and only an approach 
to that rhetorical smoothness and concinnity which Plato 
well knew how to assume, as is shown by the speech of 
Agathon in the Symposium. 

(4) Question and answer.—As in tragedy otixopviia is 
followed by pijo.s, so in Plato the pervading dialectic is at 
one time broken up, at another continuous and concen- 
trated. Socrates everywhere begins with questions, but 
often (as is explicitly stated in the Gorgias and the Pro- 
tagoras) he finds it necessary to take the argument into 
his own hands. In the questioning stage the logical steps 
are sometimes so numerous and so minute as to seem 
little more than verbal ; sometimes, as in the conversation 
with Polemarchus (Rep. I. 331 D-336A), they have a so- 
phistical effect, and, as Adeimantus complains (Rep. VI. 
487 B, C), lead the respondent unawares to a paradoxical 
conclusion. In the Republic, while dramatic effect is 
nowhere relinquished, the use of question and answer, 
after the contention with Thrasymachus in Book I, is 
retained more in form than in substance. But in laying 
afresh the foundations of the doctrine of Ideas, Socrates 
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again becomes minutely dialectical (Rep. Vv. 476 ff., VII. 
523 ff.—cp. X. 608 FE). 

(5) Continuous dialectic.—In departing from the strictly 
catechetical method, the style becomes in one way more 
condensed, and in another more expansive; more con- 
densed, because Socrates does not wait so often for the 
respondent to come up with him, more expansive, because, 
as he flows along in talk, illustrations multiply. It is to 
be observed also that the more constructive method of the 
Republic is assisted by the choice of the respondents, 
Adeimantus and Glaucon, who, although they are more 
life-like than the Aristoteles of the Parmenides and have 
many picturesque differences of character which are dra- 
matically maintained, are, on the whole, predisposed to 
follow the lead of Socrates (V. 474A), and are carried 
for the most part unresistingly by the full stream of 
Platonic discourse. And, as they are made to stand for 
the objectors, the adversary is often found more amenable 
to reason than would be the case if he were present in 
person (VI. 502 E, cp. Soph. 217D, 246D, Parm. 1368, 
Theaet. 146 B, 162 B). 

These remarks lead up to the general question: What 
relation is there between Plato’s use of language and the 
form in which his works are cast ? 

Consisting of argument embodied in fiction, his writings 
fall under conditions both of exactness and inexactness 
which are peculiar to them '. His style is consequently dis- 
tinguished on the one hand (1) by conversational liveliness 
and freedom, and on the other (2) by dialectical precision. 


' The following passage from Antony Trollope’s autobiography shows 
the consciousness of a modern writer as to the conditions of written 
dialogue :—‘ The novel-writer in constructing his dialogue must so steer 
between absolute accuracy of language—which would give to his conver- 
sation an air of pedantry—and the slovenly inaccuracy of ordinary talkers, 
—which, if closely followed, would offend by an appearance of grimace,— 
as to produce upon the ear of his readers a sense of reality. If he be 
quite real, he will seem to attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct, 
he will seem to be unreal.’ 
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(1) Thought and expression in Plato are in continual 
movement. Inchoate conceptions grow while being put 
into words. Illustrations are amplified until they threaten 
to supplant the original statement, on which they also 
react. Qualifications are perpetually inserted: abstrac- 
tions are unexpectedly personified. The more vivid of 
two possible constructions is constantly preferred. Atten- 
tion is kept on the alert by small dramatic surprises, as 
when Adeimantus suddenly remembers the ideal state 
in connexion with the philosopher who is in need of a city, 
VI. 497 C, or when Glaucon, who thinks that in the tyran- 
nical man he has discovered the most miserable of human 
beings, is told of one who is yet more miserable, IX. 578 B. 
Interrogations, adjurations, apostrophes, are abruptly inter- 
posed. Crises of the argument are marked by increased 
liveliness, as when Socrates turns to his respondent with 
® Oavpaore, or when he delights in exaggerating the auda- 
cious image of the laughing wave, V. 473 Cc. At one time, 
that which is imagined is treated as real, at another, 
Socrates returns to sad realities, with an outburst of 
emotion, VII. 536C. From irony, he sometimes passes to 
direct seriousness, or with humorous gravity calls atten- 
tion to some familiar fact, Ix. 578D. And beneath the 
ebb and flow of outward inconsistencies there is produced 
a deep impression of advance and growth. (See esp. 
Ill. 412 C, VII. 535 ff.) 

Closely connected with this ever-fresh vivacity, indeed 
another aspect of it, is the obvious freedom from restraint. 
Plato’s sentences are less tied down than those of other 
writers, even in Greek, to a predetermined form. Con- 
structions are often found to shift through the interposition 
of some afterthought. Corrections, explanations, restric- 
tions, digressions, break the regularity of grammar and 
occasion either a new construction or a pleonastic resump- 
tion of the previous statement, very often both. One 
protasis has more than one apodosis and vice versa. The 
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meaning is followed at the expense of concord (as in the 
agreement of neuter with feminine, or singular with plural) 
or, conversely, the nearer construction is chosen at the 
expense of the meaning. The grammatical order of words 
is modified by emphasis and by the desire of euphony. 
Verbs and participles are absorbed by the neighbourhood 
of kindred words. Not only cases but tenses and moods 
are employed kurta oiveow. The language is at one time 
more explicit, at another more elliptical than would be 
allowable in a treatise or set speech. Lastly, the ten- 
dency which is common in Greek, wherever there are long 
sentences, to make the construction of the later clauses 
independent of the main construction, is peculiarly common 
in the long sentences of Plato. 

But through all this licence, which the grammarian is 
apt to censure for irregularity, the hand of the creative 
artist is clearly discernible. Plato is not, like Thucydides, 
continually struggling with a medium of expression which 
he has imperfectly mastered ; but the medium itself is one 
which has not yet attained to perfect lucidity. He moulds 
contemporary language to his purpose with the greatest 
skill. But the formal correctness of Isocrates would ill 
have suited him. It would be unnatural in ‘dear Glaucon’ 
though it is natural enough in Polus to ‘speak like a book.’ 
When this is once acknowledged, the meaning is almost 
always clear, although the combination of subtlety with 
laxity does sometimes lead to ambiguity. The conversa- 
tional tone, however, is sometimes fused with rhetoric, and 
invites comparison with the orators. For sustained force, 
directness, and rapidity, no style is equal to that of Demos- 
thenes. But the oratorical style of Plato contrasts favour- 
ably with the monotonous equability of Isocrates, the plain 
seriousness of Andocides, and the simpie passionateness of 
Lysias. In ornate passages, Plato often betrays familiarity 
with poetry; but in his middle period, to which the Republic 
belongs, epic and lyric elements are more distinctly present 
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than echoes of tragedy. His language coincides, in some 
points, with that of comedy, but this will become more 
apparent in considering his vocabulary. (See Part II: 
Platonic Diction.) Tragic phrases become more frequent in 
his later writings, especially the Laws. 

(2) While the dialogue of Plato has a conversational, and § 3. 
sometimes a rhetorical, it also has a dialectical cast. This 
gives rise to some refinements of construction, and also to 
an occasional complexity appearing chiefly in two specific 
ways, (@) coordination, (4) remote connexion. 

(a) Coordination.— The disjunctive question, or negation, 
in which two statements are bound together under a single 
negative, or interrogative—signifying that they cannot or 
should not both be true at once—a form of sentence pecu- 
liarly Greek, attains a high degree of complexity in Plato. 
See below, VIII. 

(6) Remote connexion.—In Plato, as sometimes in tragedy, 
the formula of assent or dissent, instead of referring merely 
to the concluding words of the question, often reverts to the 
very beginning of a long speech, implying in the respondent 
a remarkable power of continuous attention (below, X). 
Similarly, the whole work is bound together with links of 
allusion to what has preceded, and preparations for what is 
to come, demanding a sustained interest far surpassing that 
of ordinary conversation. 


ie SYNTAX, 
A Chapter in Grammar. 


It follows from what has been said that the sentence in § 4. 
Plato, when looked at from a grammatical point of view, 
presents exceptional features both of irregularity and also 
of regularity, the ordinary structure being modified at once 
by conversational freedom, and by the effort to be precise 
and clear. This general statement will now be illustrated 
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by a series of quotations from the Republic and other 


dialogues under the following 








heads :— 


IX. Deferred 
(Digression and Re- 


apodosis : 


sumption). 

X. Remote Reference. 

XI. Imperfect Construc- 
tions. 

XII. Changes of Construc- 
tion. 

XIII. Rhetorical figures. 

XIV. Order of words. 

XV. Grammatical 
larities considered in 


irregu- 


relation to the text. 


I. The Verb. 


I. Tenses, Moods, and | 
Voices of the Verb. 
II. Cases and numbers of | 
Nouns. 
III. Article and Pronoun. 
IV. Adverbs and Preposi- 
tions. 
V. Particles and Conjunc- | 
tions. 
VI. Ellipse and Pleonasm. 
VII. Apposition. 
VIII. Coordination of Sen- 
tences. 
1. TENSES. 


SS 


(a) The ‘ aorist of the immediate past, referring to what 
has just been said or felt, though less common than in 


tragedy, is not infrequent in Plato. 


I. 348 E GAA Tdd€ adpaca, 
(in what has just been said). 


k.7.. ‘But this surprises me’ 


(6) The ‘gnomic aorist, stating a general fact, often 


occurs, especially in describing mental phenomena. 


VII. 523 D ovdapod yap 7 oe 


> , x ' ot 
Touvavtiov » daxkTvAor €ivat. 


deat 3: 2g, \ ft 
$ avT) Ga éonpnve Tov daxTvAoy 


‘Sight nowhere tells her that 


the finger is the opposite of a finger.’ 


Obs. 1.—In general statements 
to the aorzst and vice versa. 

I. 338 D, E riBetar dé ye Tous v 
amrepyvav, k.7.d. 


> 


+ €ye 
. TOTe On vopov TIWEvTaL, K.T.A. 
Obs. 2.—The imperfect is used 

ordinary (preterite) aorist. 


VII. 551 A Pitoxphuator . 


, 


Plato often passes from the present 
, c , c > , , ‘ 
dpous éxdoTn 7) apxn... O€pevar de 
vovTo, Kal TOY pev TAOVGLOY eTrALVOUGL 


in correlation with this as with the 
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VII. 524 C peya pay kal dis Kal opixpdy édpa .. . dua d€ thy TovTOU 
capnveray peya avd Kal opuxpdy 7 vinats HvayKdoOn ideir, 

VIII. 547 B etAkérny. .. HyEeTHY.. . . Gpoddynoar. 

IX. 572 D KatéoTy cis pecov apdoiv roiv tpdmow, Kai petpios dn, ws 
WETO, ExdoTov arohavey ovre avehevOepoy ove mapavopoy Biov by. 

Obs. 3.—The aorist infinitive without dy is used in assured antici- 
pation. 

V. 457 D oma... mreiotny apdioBytnow yeverOa. (So the MSS.) 
See Goodwin, JZ. and T., § 127. 

Of course av might easily drop out before aud. 


(c) The imperfect tense of eiué has two special uses in 
Plato and in other philosophical writers : 

a. In reference to what has been previously said or 
assumed— 

III. 406 E 6ru Hv Ti aiT@ epyov. ‘ Because as we suggested 
(405 C) he has something to do.’ 

IX. 587 C €y péow yap aditev 6 dnpotiKds yy. 

So (according to Ast’s conjecture) in X. 603 C pa te 
addo *Hv (MSS. 7) mapa tatta. Cp. ib. D éoraciace .. . €ixer. 

B. In stating the result of an enquiry, because what a 
thing is found to be at the end of search, that it zwas before 
the search began. 

IV. 428 A dyAov yap OTL otK GAXO Eri Hv 7) TO HrodAELpOer. 
‘It was all along nothing else.’ 

IV. 436 B,C édy ov evpicxwpev ey adtots tadta yryvdpeva, 
eloducOa Ott ov Tavrov Hv aGAAG TAeim. ‘ They were all the 
while more than one.’ 

VI. 497 C tdte dnAdoe: Gti TOUTO Mev TO OvTL Oeioy jv. ‘ This 
was from the beginning undoubtedly divine.’ 

(Z2) The perfect sometimes signifies a fixed habit (cp. 
Monro's Homeric Grammar, p. 28). 

VIL. 521 E yupvaotiki pév mov tept yryvopevov Kal aToAAv- 
wevoy TetedTake—‘ is constantly employed.’ 

VII. 533 B ai ev GAdAa Tacar Téxvar... pds Oepatetav 

. dvacat Tetpdata.— apply themselves continually.’ 


So in VI. 511 A e€ixdor 6€ xpoperny adrois Tots b7d TOV KaTw 


§ 6. 
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b) cr \ 5) / N 5 lal c =) , Fi 5 5 ’ 
ametkacOeiot K@L EKELVYOLS TPOS EKELWA WS EVAPYEOL OE ofacpevors 


TE Kal TETLLNpEvois—‘ usually esteemed and held in honour.’ 


2. Moons. 

(a) Conjunctive-—The familiar combination of the ‘de- 
liberative subjunctive’ with BovAe., BovAeoOe, Occurs in 

Il. 372 E ef & ad BovtrAcoOe . . . Oewprowper, ovd& aToKw- 
Aver. This was misunderstood by the diorthotes of Paris. A. 
See Eon Textips 135. 

IX. 577 B BovAe . . . TpoorouncdpeOa, «.T.A., and else- 
where. 

Oés.—In such expressions as ri A€youev; mas A€youev; the MSS. 
often leave it doubtful whether ri Aeyopery ; &c. should not be read. 


(6) Optative-—Plato's optatives are sometimes a little 
difficult to explain, depending rather on the drift of the 
sentence than on grammatical rule. The following are the 
chief places in the Republic requiring special treatment. 

I. 337 E wOs ... Gv Tis AmoKpivaito Tp@Tov peév ph eidus... 
ETELTG, El TL Kal OleTaL TEP TOUTwY, GmE_pHMEevov AUTH Ein... 5 

The condition implied in the participial clause pi «dds 
becomes explicit as the sentence proceeds, and is expressed 
as if ei ui eden had followed wés dv tis amoxpivato. Cp. 
Protag. 327 D «i 8€0 airov KpiverOar pds avOpdzrovs, ots pire 
matéela earl pte dukaoTypia, ... GAA’ elev Gypiol TwWes. 

Here the condition introduced in e d€o1 regains its force 
towards the end of the sentence, which is continued as if 
the whole from ofs downwards were a single relative clause 
(e.g. ot pa Exovowy or €xotev, k.7.A.). See Xen. Symp. VIII. 17. 

I. 352 E ri 0€; dkovoats GAAw 7] dciv ; 

II. 360 B ovdeis Gv yevouro, ds Sdkevev, ovTwWS AdapavTivos, ds 
av pelvelev, K.T.A. 

The clause s dd€evev, although not conditional, seems to 
fall under Goodwin’s law of assimilation (JZ. and T., §§ 558, 
531). But it is to be observed also that the whole of 
Glaucon’s speech proceeds on the assumption that he is 
putting the case of another (359 B @s 6 Adyos: 361 E pi) eye 
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olov A€yevv), and the mood is affected by the sense of indirect 
discourse. Cp. IV. 420 C évadnAippevor eter. 

II. 361 C &8ydov obv cite Tov dikatov Elite TOV Owpeay . . . Eveka 
Tovodtos ety. Glaucon’s reasoning is hypothetical, though he 
tries to treat his supposition as a matter of fact. The 
language therefore wavers between the indicative and opta- 


tive: i.e. eire. . . ely is brought in, as if « d0fe0 ... €oovTar 
. GnAov had been ei doxoin ... elev Gv... Gdndov av Ein. 


II. 382 D, E GAG bedids rods exOpods Pes8oro; In both 
these cases the construction is continued from a preceding 
sentence having the optative with av. In the former some 
editors insert dy, and it may possibly have dropped out 
before ado. 

Ill. 403 B vopobetioes ... otTms Sutrety mpds bv Tis oToU- 
Sdfo. ‘In Attic Greek an optative in the relative clause 
sometimes depends on a verb of obligation . . . with an 
fafinitive.:.. Eg. 

"AAN Ov FOALS oTHOELE, TOVDE Xp7) KAVELY, 
Soph. Ant. 666. Goodwin, WZ. and T., § 555. 

III. 410 B, C of xaOtotaytes povotk}) Kal yumvaotixn TaLdevew 
od x of Evekd Tives olovTar kaboraow, va TH LEV TO TGA PepatredouvTo 
™7 O€ THY Wuxnv. 

Madvig would read xa@ioracav. But this accords ill with 
kivduvevovolwv following. And for the tense cp. VIII. 566 B 
e€evpiaxovo_v. The indirect discourse here depends on a 
general statement, which, as Riddell would say, ‘ belongs to 
all time’ (Digesz, § 74), or as Goodwin puts it (JZ. and T., 
§ 323) ‘implies a reference to the past as well as the 
present... He quotes Dem. XII. 11 rotrov exer tov tpdmov 6 
vowos, iva pnde Tec Ojvar und eEavraTnOjvar yevout em TO dro. 

IV. 428 C, D ott Tis emiaTHun ev TH Apte dd’ udp oixcobelon 

+. 7)... Bovdederar ... dvtwa tpdmoy ... mpds Tas GAdas 
TOAELS GpLoTa Sprdot. 

Here ‘a reference to the past’ is implied in the words év 
™ ptt oixioOeion. Or the reference to time is altogether 
vague. Hence in the indirect discourse dutAot, not dputd7. 
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VI. 490 A Gp’ ody dy od petpiws dmohoynodpeda StL Tpds TO dv 
mrepukas ein GytAAacbar 6 ye OvtTws pidomabys, K.7.A. ‘Shall we 
not make a reasonable defence in saying (what we have 
already indicated), &c. There is an implied reference to 
the definition of the philosopher in Bk. V sub fin. This is 
Professor Goodwin's ingenious explanation of the difficulty, 
which others have met by conjecturing amedoynodpeda or 
amehoyioapeOa.—neither of which is justified by the context : 
for V. 474. B ff. is neither, strictly speaking, an ‘apology’ 
nor a‘reckoning. (MV. and T., § 676.) 

(c) The imperfect zvdicative in the apodosis of an unreal 
supposition is made more vivid by the absence of dv (JZ. 
and T., § 431). 

V. 450 D, E motevovtos pev yap euod eywol eidevar & eyo, 
Kad@s e€ixev 1) Twapapvbia. ‘Had I been confident in my 
knowledge of the things I say, your comfort were indeed 
welcome.’ 

(2) Imperative. The third person imperative has a 
special use in dialectic, viz. in stating or admitting a postu- 
late or assumption. 

VII. 553 A dretpydoOw 67, x.7.A. ‘I may assume that our 
description of oligarchy is complete.’ 

(e) Znfinitive. The construction of an infinitive can some- 
times be gathered only imperfectly from the context :— 

V. 467 C Tovro pev dpa iTapkTéor, Oewpovs TOAELOVU TOUS Taidas 
ToLelv, TMpoopyxavacOar 5 avtois dopadeav, Kal KadGs Ee’ 7 
yap ; 

Tpoopnxavac0a. is governed by the notion of obligation 
(de¢ or xpy) implied in tmapxréov, and the construction is 
assisted by the inf. wovety coming between. This point 
will be further illustrated in considering zmperfect con- 
structions (below, X1). 

Lpexegetic uses of the infinitive: a. following an ad- 
jective :— 

I. 330 C xaderot oty Kal gvyyevéoOar eloiy. ‘ Troublesome 
to converse with.’ 
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VII. 537 B a8uvatés te GAAO mpGgar. ‘Incapable of (admit- 
ting) any other employment.’ 


Obs.—In the difficult place 1. 333 £ kal AaBety viros Sewdtatos 
€umoujoar, unless something is wrong with the text, there is 
a double construction of this kind:—‘most clever to implant,’ 
‘most clever to escape notice (in implanting).’ Schneider’s 
emendation ¢umoumoas saves the grammar at the expense of natural 
emphasis. 


B. In apposition with a noun: 

VII. 531 C GAN’ ovk eis TpoBAjpata aviacww, emioKoTeEty, K.T.A. 

VIII. 566 B 76 67) Tupavyikoy aimmpa ... e€evpicxovow, aitetv, 
K.T.A. 

The zzfinitive, instead of the participle as elsewhere, 
sometimes follows daivecOar: 

IV. 432 D dpaiverar tpd TodGv tpiv e€ apxjs KudwSeto0ar, ‘It 
has manifestly been rolling (€kvAvvdetro) at our feet all the 
while.’ 

(f) The participle. In expanding his sentences Plato 
makes continual use of participial expressions. 

1. For pleonastic (or epexegetic) uses see especially I. 
397 CTO Erépw TovTHY emiTVyxdvovTW ... 7) TO ETEp@ 7) EF 
Gpporepav tivi gvyxepavvivtes. ‘They hit on one or other of 
these modes, or on a third, which they compound out of 
both,’ 

VI. 494 E Ti oldpeda Space... od Tay pev Epyor, mav 8 Ems 
héyovtds Te Kal mpdtTovTas ; 

VII. 527 A as yap... mpdews Evexa Tavtas Tovs Adyous ToLOv= 
pevol A€yovor TeTpaywviCery TE Kal Tapartetvew Kal TpoaTLOevat Kal 
TdavTa oUTw pbeyyopevor. 

A more doubtful instance is VI. 496 A ovdév yrjcwoy ovde 
ppovnoews aéiov GAnOiwyns exdpevov, where the awkwardness 
may be obviated by reading a&iws (afov os Ven. II). 

2. Alternation of participle with infinitive. In Plato’s 
long sentences the participle sometimes alternates with the 
infinitive : 

vi. 488 B ff. (in the allegory of the mutinous crew) 

VOL. II. N 


Aa 
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otactdlovras . . . ddokovtas pnde didaxtov eivat, GAAG Kal TOV 
A€yovta ws didaxrTov Eroiwovs KataTeurew, adrovs b€ adT@ de} 
T@ vavkAnpw Teprkexdobat, K.T.A. 

The infinitive wepixeyto@ac may have been occasioned, 
but is not grammatically accounted for, by xatatéuvew 
coming between. This point will be more fully illustrated 
below, under Changes of Construction. 

Oés.—As the use of the participle with the article after the pre- 
position instead of the infinitive is doubtfully admitted by some 
editors in several passages of Thucydides (1. 2, § 5; 1v. 63, § 1; 
v. 7,§ 2; vi. 84, § ro: vi. 105, § 2), it may be worth observing 
that in Rep. 1. 346B da ro Evpdepew the best MSS. have dad 7rd 
fuppepov. Cp. Phileb. 58 c, Laws vu. 831. 

3. The participle passive, mostly neuter, denoting a mode 
of action or existence, occurs in VIII. 561 A ék tod év avay- 
kalous émOupiars tTpepopévou: X. 596 D (tpdzos) Taxv Syproupyou- 
pevos, ‘a manner in which it is easy to produce the effect :’ 
cp. Theaet. 184 C 70 8€ edyepés .. . Kal pr)... e€eraCopevon, 
‘an easy-going method, without strict examination.’ 

4. The accusative and participle, with or without os, 
have the effect of a reported statement. With os: I. 345 E 
&s odx! attoiow wpediay ésopévny, ‘implying that they would 
not profit thereby.’ Il. 383 A as pate adrotvs yéntas Svtas . 
k.T.\., ‘conveying the impression that the Gods themselves 
are not impostors.’ III. 390 A, B ri 6€; movety ... doKel vor 
émiTidevov eivar ... akovew vem... 7 Ala... Os... émday- 
Bavdpevor, do you think it fitting that a young man should 
hear such a poetical description, or that he should hear 
Zeus described as forgetting, &c. VI. 511 D ds... tiv 
didvovay obcav. VIII. 560 D ds dyporkiay ... odcav. Cp. Phaedrus 
245A meiobels ds... éodpevos. Without os: VI. 511 A vontov 
Bev TO €ldos Edeyov, brobecect } dvaykaloperny Woxiv xphaOae 
nept THY Gitnow adrod, ‘I spoke of this kind as intellectual, 
but (said) that the mind was compelled to use hypothesis 
in investigating it.’ 


Obs. 1.—In x. 604 8 the transition from the genitive to the 
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accusative as ovre djAov dvros... ovre . . . mpoBuivoy is occasioned by 
the impersonal verb. 


Obs. 2—The subject of an infinitive or participle following 
a verb is accusative even when the same with the main subject, if 
this happens to be considered in two aspects. x. 621 B ideiv.. . abrov 

. kelwevov emi ri mupa. ‘ He saw that he himself was lying.’ The 
previous narrative referred to the disembodied soul. 


Obs. 3.—The idiomatic use of the aorist participle with ye in 
a reply = ‘ Let me first,’ &c. (Phaedr. 228 p Seifas ye mparov, & dudd- 
ts, k.T.A.) OCCUTS iN VI. 507 A Stopodoynodperds y’, env, x.r.rA. ‘Not 
until I have come to a clear understanding.’ Cp. 1. 338 c éav 
paéw ye mp@rov with similar ellipse. 

For a slightly different idiom with the present participle, see 
VIII. 554 A adxpnpds yé tus . . . wv, ‘Ay, because he is a shabby 
fellow, and the note in loco. 

Obs. 4.—The gerundive in -réoy is construed with the accusative: 
III. 400 D Tata ye Aoyw axodovOnréor. 

So also in v. 467 E 8i80apevous . . . dxréory, ‘we must have them 
taught and bring them,’ where see note, and cp. Tim. 88 B,c tév 8) 
podnpatikdy ... kal THY ToD Gwpatos arodoréoy Kivnow, ‘the hard student 
must give his body corresponding exercise.’ 

Obs. 5.—The subordination of participle to participle is very 
frequent : 

VIII. 555 E evcévtes dpyvpiov titpdoKovtes. ‘ Stinging by inserting 
money.’ 

N.B.—A little-noticed idiom, occurring also in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, is the use of the aorist participle referring to a time 
subsequent to that of the principal verb. Parm.127 D rév.. . yevd- 
pevov (= ds Uorepoy TovTwy éyévero). Goodwin, WW. and T., § 152. 


3. VOICES: § 9. 

(a) Active. 

a. Impersonal. X. 604 B ws ovre d7Aov OvTos... ovTE els 
TO mpdabev ovdev TpoBaivoy TH XareTOs éporTi. 

IX. 580 D S8éferat, sc. ro mpaypwa (Theaet. 200 E beifew adrd. 
Phaedo 73 B cadpéotara Kxatnyopet). 

f. With a neuter subject, which signifies some condition, 
aspect, or attitude of mind. 

IV. 442 E ef te uv ere ev TH Wox7 apgoBytet. ‘If there be 
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any objection lurking in our mind.’ More often in the 


participle (cp. Thucydides). 

IV. 439 B Tod Supavtos kal Gyovtos ... éml TO muetv. ‘The 
appetite of thirst, that drags him to the act of drinking.’ 

y. Intransitive with cognate subject. 

V. 463 D atrar... 7) GAAa pyar... buvaoovow...; ‘are 
not these and none but these the strains that will resound 
in song?’ 

(2) Passive-— Verbs not strictly transitive acquire a 
passive voice. 

a. With the cognate accusative of the active for implied 
subject. 

VI. 440 A Tols viv doxovpevois. Cp. X. 612 D doxetoOar. 

B. With the remote object of the active for subject. 

I. 336 E, 337 A nuas...t7d buoy. .. xahetratverOar (=vuas 
xaAreTatvew hpiv). 

X. 602A ovveivar To €lddTt Kal émtdrrePar (sc. b7d Tod 
elddros, i.e. Tov elddra émiTaTTELy aiTo). 

This use, of which mucrevecOai tr, ‘to be entrusted with 
anything, is the most familiar example, is extended in the 
later dialogues to émxeipeto Oat (Tim. 53 B ore... . évexenpetro 
KoopetoOar TO Tar), dvaxovetoOa (Laws VI. 763 A), dvoTvyeioOat, 
aoeBeicOar (Laws 1X. 877 E Gray obv tis Gua dvotvxnO7 Kal 
ac€3707 TOY oikwv, ‘when some habitation has received the 
taint of misfortune and of crime’), vopoderetaOar, ‘to be 
legislated for’ (Laws XI. 925 E, 926 A, where the passive 
emitaTreoOat again occurs). 

Cp. mdeovexretodar in Xen. Mem. Ill. 5, § 2 wAeovextodpevor 
i770 OnBalwv. 

y. Passive impersonal. 

VIL. 530 C @s viv dotpovopetrar, ‘as Astronomy is now 
pursued.’ 

(c) Middle. 

a. The Middle Voice in Plato has still frequently a subtle 


force—accentuating some relation in which the action stands 
to the agent. 
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I. 344 E Blov d:aywynv, } dv Siayspevos, ‘ conducting his own 
life.’ 

I. 349 E dpyotrouevos Avpay, ‘tuning a lyre for himself to 
play upon.’ 

III. 405 B TO To\d Tod Biov... KaratpiBnta, ‘wastes the 
greater part of his life.’ 


Obs.—The distinction of rOévac and rifecfa, ‘to institute and 
to adopt a law,’ is well discussed by Mr. Postgate in Journ. of Phil. 
xv. 29 (1886). See a good example of this in Laws vi. 820 £ 


\ , Cem \ \ , ej An 
Tous dévras npas 7) Kat TOUS Oepevous upas, 


B. On the other hand, the voice is sometimes varied 
almost capriciously. 

VI. 484 Dundev... €AdXeltovTas... wn €AAEiTOWTO: Cp. Laws 
IX. 853 C vopoerovpevor .. . evouobérovv: XI. 913 B dveAdy... 
dvehdpevos. 

y. A vague reference to self is implied in what has been 
called the subjective middle voice, of which zapéyouat, 
Gmodetkyupal, TEpipepowat are instances. TapéxecOar, for 
example, is ‘to furnish from one’s own resources, or ‘to 
produce by one’s own inherent power.’ 

IV. 421D dpyava ye py Exwv TapéxerOar, IV. 443 B tavrnv 
tiv dvvapww, 1) Tovs ToLovTovs avdpas Te wapéxeTat Kal wdAELs: 
cp. Phaedr. 240C 7... xpdvov lodryns .. . pidiay mwapéxerar. 

8. The reciprocal use appears most prominently in dodo- 
yeioOat, ‘to agree together.’ 

IV. 436 C €rt rolvuy axpiBéotepoy Spodoynodpeda : VIII. 544A 
dpodoynodpevor TOY UpioToy Kal Tov KaKLoTOY avopa. 

This is sometimes emphasized with reference to Adyos by 
the addition of the reflexive pronoun. 

V. 457 C tov Adyov adbrov atbT@ Spodoyetcbar: cp. Phaedr. 
265D 76 ado avT@ Spodoyoupevov. 

e. A special use of the middle voice, combined with the 
construction noted above (the accusative as subject of the 
verbal in -reov), gives the most probable solution of the 
difficulty in V. 467E kati 8i8agapévous immevew, ‘and when 
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they (the guardians) have had them (the young people) 
taught to ride. See above, p. 179, Ods. 4. 


Obs.—When the above cases are considered such an isolated 
use of the middle voice as peyadoppovovpevor in vil. 528C appears 
less remarkable. Another rare use of the middle, vi. 535 B 7oia 
5) duoréAdec ; ‘what distinction do you propose to yourself?’ is 
supported by Aristotle, Pol. mu. 8, $ 17 prepa mepi avrovd S1a- 
otethaoGat BéAriov. For a similar use of the middle voice in 
connexion with the dialectical process cp. Phaedo 101 E£ dpa dé 
ov av pupoo . . . mepi te THs apyns Seareyopevos kal tev €& €keivys 
Oppnuevor. 


II. The Noun Substantive. 

1. CASES. 

(a) Nominative and Accusative. 

a. The preference for the nominative, where the subject 
is identical with that of the principal verb, extends to 
instances where the clause is headed by gore, apiv, or even 
by a preposition. This is quite regular, but the point is 
sometimes overlooked. 

I. 345D émet Ta ye attis dot €ivar Bedtioty, txavGs dyTov 
exmevdpotat (SeAtioTn agrees with the subject of éxmemdpiorat, 
which is perfect s¢dd/le =‘ she has provided for herself’). 

III. 402 A amply Adyov B8uvatss eivat AaBeiv: VI. 501 A mpl 
... adTol ToLNoaL. 

III. 416 C ef peAdovor 76 péyrotov ExeELy Tpds TO Hpepor etvar. 

V. 454A 61a 70 py OUvacOat . . . Siarpodpevor, x.7,A, 

VII. 526 B els ye 70 dfdtepo adrol airy yiyverOat. 

Laws X. 885 D BeArious 7)... Tapatpéemea Oat Kndovpevor, 

(Cp. Xen. Hell. VIL. 5,§ 5 ef rwes 87) woAEts 81a TS opiKpat Te 
eivat Kal év péoats Tavrats olkeiy jvayKaovto. ) 

Obs.—The accusative occurs in a similar connexion v. 457 B 
popev ... Neyovtes, Hote .. . TUWEvTAS, 

8. In the absence of a definite construction, the accusa- 
tive is the case usually preferred, and the case sometimes 
reverts to the accusative, although the construction has 
been previously in the dative (as in the familiar instance, 
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Sophocles, Electra 479 treorti por Opdcos | dbuTvdwy KAvov- 
cay | aptiws dveipdtwy). See note on VIII. 559 B. 

y. It has sometimes been assumed (Dages¢, § 11) that all 
substantives apparently out of construction are accusatives 
in apposition. This point will be treated more fully below 
under Changes of Construction. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to adduce as an instance of the nominativus pendens 
VII. 532 By b€ ye... Avous Te... Kal petraorpopy, K.T.A., 
where, as the sentence proceeds, the nominative is changed 
to an accusative in C ravrnv ... TH Ovvapur. 

A good example of the accusative in apposition is 
Il. 365 C mpddupa pev Kal ox ta, K.T.A. 

This idiom is peculiarly frequent in the Timaeus. A 
common form of it in most dialogues is dAAo 71 7). . . (Gorg. 
470B, &c.), a special case of the familiar idiom of which 
Theaet. 195 E & pndév GAdo 7) diavocirai tis is an example. 
Cp. Rep. IV. 420A ovdé dAdo 7 dpovpodvres. For dAdo te 
without 7 following see below, under Apposition. 

Under this heading, whether as nominative or accusative, 
may be brought the abrupt exclamations in VIII. 557 E 76 
d€ pydepiov dvdykny ... etvar dpe, K.T.A.: VIII. 563 B 18 b€ ye 

. €axatov ... Tis eAevdepias TOU TANOovs. 

6. An adverbial accusative is sometimes abruptly in- 
troduced. 

IV. 436 D Os ov... Ta ToLadTA TOTE pEvOVTY. 

V. 460 B elite avopGv elre yuvaikGv elre dudtepa. 

VI. 492 B imepBadAdvtws Exdtepa. 

So in such expressions as Symp. 204.C ti tov Kadév 
éotiv.6 "Epws ; 

e. The cognate accusative (or accusative of the internal 
object,—too common to be noticed here) has its correlative 
in the cognate subject of the passive voice. This use is 
especially frequent in the participial form (see above, 
p. 178, 3), and in the adverbial accusative of the verbal noun ; 
VI. 510 B rots tore tun Oetow (if the reading is sound). 

¢ The accusative, equally with the dative, accompanies 
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the verbal in -réov, IV. 421 B, 424 C: for dative see III. 413C, 
V. 468 A 7@s Extéov cor Tods aotpati@tas, Where the accusative 
would have given another (i.e. an active) meaning to éxréor. 
Cp. Tim. 88 C rov 87) pabnpatikdy ... THY TOD GdyaTos aTod0- 
réov kivnow. So in V. 467 E, see above, p. 179, Obs. 4. 

(4) Genitive-—The genitive, like the accusative, some- 
times stands in a loose construction with what follows, the 
construction being afterwards, in some cases, made more 
definite. 

V. 463 B €yers obp eiveiy tov dpxdvtwy, K.T.A, 

V. 470A Ti b€3 ys Te THHGEWs THs “EAANvIKis Kal olKLGY euTpy- 
sews Told TL cor Spacovoty ol oTpaTL@Tat TpPds TOs ToAELLOUS ; 

Cp. Symp. 221 C rév peév dAdN@v emitndevudtwr Tay’ av tis... 
etzo. when epi follows, but in construction with another word. 

See also— 

Il. 375 E oic0a yap mov tov yevvaiwy kuvav, Ott TodTo pvoet 
adtav 70 700s (where a’rév supplies the link). 

IX. 571 B éviow pev avOpdrwv 7)... amaddatrecOar } dAlyat 
NeimecOar...Tav be... Kal aAEiovs. ‘In the case of some men,’ 
&c., where éviwy might be construed with dmadAdrtrecdai, but 
the context shows this not to be the construction. 

Special uses of the genitive are— 

a. ‘ Consisting in’ (Digest, § 24). 

IV. 433 D 7) Tod... Ta avTod mpatrew dvvayts. 

B. Objective =mpés with acc. 

Il. 359 A vvOjxas abtav, ‘Contracts with one another.’ 

III. 391 C trepnpaviay bedv re kal dvOpdmwv. ‘ Haughtiness 
towards gods and men.’ 

VII. 566 E jovxia ékeivov, ‘he has tranquillity in regard to 
them.’ 

A doubtful instance is VIII. 558 A 7 mpadrns éviwv tév Stxac- 
Qevtwv, k.7.. (See note in loc.). See also IX. 573D dv av 
"Epos, «7.4. ‘Whatever things are the objects of the 
passion, &c. (Prof. Jowett construed the genitive with 


QA na Log ed ¢ 
Ta THs Wexns Ganavta, ‘of whatsoever men love masters 
the whole soul.’) 
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y. Partitive. 

X.615D eOcacdyeOa... Kal TodTo Tav Sewav Oeapartwy, ‘ this 
was amongst the terrible sights we beheld.’ 

VI. 496 C todtwv 67 Tay SXtywv of yevoperol. Cp. Laws VI. 
754 D of 6€ 67) yerowevor tOv Entd Kal TpLdkovTa. 

5. ‘ Requiring, 

Ill. 414 C reioas 5€ ouxvis mevBods, ‘but much persuasion is 
required to convince men of its truth.’ 

X. 615 A Toddod xpdvou dinyjoacdat. 

Cp. Phaedr. 246 A ofov pév éort, mavtn TavTws Oeias civar Kat 
pakpas Sinyyoews, © 5€ Coker, dvOpwmivyns Te Kai éXdtrovos: Parm. 
135 B dv8pés mdvv péev edpuods Tod duvyocopevov pabeiv : Laws 
V. 730A modhijs ody edaBetas, x.7.A. 

e. ‘In respect of. 

Il. 365A os... €xovor tiujs, ‘how they are disposed to 
regard them.’ 

VII. 518 B evdatpoviceter dv tod mdQous Te Kal Biov: VII. 531 D 
To Tpooup.tou. 

IX. 571 Doray... byrewGs Tis €x7 abrds abtod (‘ in comparison 
with himself’) kal cadpdvas. 

This does not occur with other adverbs than those in ws. 

Cp. Xen. Hell. Vv. 4, § 25 avodutikds attod eixov, and Hdt. 
VII. 188, 3 rotor otrw eixe Sppov, 

The genitive in ejaculations is closely allied to this :— 
VI. 509 C "AzroAAor, Edy, Satpovias SrepBodijs. 

So perhaps IX. 576 D edSapovias... kal d@AudryT0s OoatTws... 
kpiveis : cp. Laws I. 646D tis... StatpiBiis . . . duavonréor, 

Phaedo 99 B Todi) dy Kal paxpa pabvpta etn Tod AMyou. 

Obs.—Double and even triple genitives are not uncommon, the 
second being sometimes epexegetic of the first, as in vil. 534 B Tov 
Adyov ExdoTou . . . THS odatas. 

For other examples see— 

VIL. 525 C paota@vns te peTaoTpopiAs, k.T.A. 

» 537 C cis cvvoww oiketdtnTtos GNANA@V TOV pabnudTeY Kal THS TOO 
dvtos gUcews. (Cp. Soph. 254 c kowwvias &dAndov mas exe Suvduews.) 

VIII. 544 D avOpwrav €idn . . . Tpdtrwv. 

» 560 B&’ dvemiatnpootvny Tpopis tarps. 
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c. Dative. 

a. The dative of the person interested has an extended 
use in Plato. 

I. 334 E movnpol yap avrois eioiy. ‘ For their friends are bad.’ 

I. 335 E rovro d€ 67) voetait@. ‘ And this expression means, 
as employed by him.’ 

I. 343A Os ye adtn odd& mpdBata ode To€eva yyvdoKes. 
‘Since she leaves you in ignorance of the difference between 
shepherd and sheep.’ 

Ill. 394 C ef por parOdves. ‘If I take you with me’ 
(where some would read «i pov p.). 

Ill. 415B 6 te avtois tovTwy ev tals Woxais TmapapépeKtat. 
‘What alloy they find in the souls of their young charges.’ 

V. 451 D ef Hptv tpémer 7) ov. ‘ Whether we find it suitable 
or not, for our purpose.’ 

V. 462 A dpa... eis pev TO TOU ayadod txvos hptv Gpporrer. 
‘Whether we find that our proposals fit into the lines of 
good.’ 

VIII. 549 C, D ax Oopevns, ort od TOV apyovTwr abty 6 avyp eoTw,. 
‘ Aggrieved to find that her husband is not in the govern- 
ment.’ 

In X. 602 E, witha participle (tovtw 6%... werpyoarTt, k.T.A.), 
it has nearly the force of an absolute clause, i.e. ‘ when this 
faculty of measurement has done its work, it finds after all,’ 
&c. See note in loco. 


Obs. 1.—It may be worth observing that the dative so used 
(except when amplified as in the last instance) is seldom or never 
emphatic. 


Obs. 2.—The dative of reference, in combination with a participle, 
often introduces a concomitant circumstance or condition, as in the 
familiar phrase ev be&a@ etovdyte &C.— 

V. 451 C Kat éxeivny Ti 6ppny todow. 

vI. 484 A péAXovTe, 

IX. 589 C oxomoupéva. 


8. The dative of manner may be added to another dative 
without any feeling of confusion. 
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Il. 359 C vouw bé Bla mapdyerar emt THy Tod toov Tysnv. ‘But 
is forcibly diverted by law and custom into a respect for 
equality.’ 

VIII, 552 E ods émiedcia Bia Katexovowy at apxat. It is 
added pleonastically in VIII. 555 A, IX. 576 C ououdrnt, and 
it is sometimes expanded by an additional word. 

IX. 575 C movnpia re kat aOAvdryTL wWédews. It has the effect 
of an absolute clause in 1X. 578 C 7@ TowotTw Ady@, also 
perhaps in IX. 579 C rots tovotvrows Kaxots. The reading has 
been questioned in both passages, see notes in locis, but 
cp. X. 598 D t7oAapBavewy det TO ToLOvTO, K.T.D. 

y. In VI. 490A mapa d0€av Tots viv doxovpévors, the dative 
follows a prepositional phrase as if it were an adjective, e.g. 
evavtiov, and in 496 C tiv To dixaim Bondevay it is construed 
with a verbal noun. So in later dialogues, Tim. 23 c 
p0opav tdacw, Laws II. 698 B 7) Hepa Gv éwideots rots “EAAnow. 

6. The dative of the measure of excess occurs in the 
remarkable expression in VI. 507 E od omikpa ... ldea, ‘by 
the measure of no unimportant nature, and has been 
applied to the interpretation of IX. 579 C cited above. 

Obs.—The Ionic form of the dative plural in o:(v) according to 
the best MSS. occurs only in Phaedr. Rep. Polit. Tim. Laws. In 
the Phaedrus and Republic, however, it is merely an occasional 
ornament, whereas in the Laws it is of constant recurrence. 
(F. Blass finds examples in the earlier orators.) Of the five’ examples 
occurring in the Republic (1. 345 £; ur. 388 p, 389 B; vul. 560 £, 
564 c), two are of the definitive pronoun I. 345 EF, vill. 564C 
avroioe (very emphatic in both cases) ; two of familiar adjectives 
I. 388 D opexpoior, VIII. 560 E peyddoue and one of Oeds, 111. 389 B, 
in a passage coloured by frequent quotations from Homer. All 
these are of the second declension (xeveayopiave in x. 607 B, like 
vetaow in v. 468 D, is in a poetical quotation, and should not be 
counted). In the Laws according to C. Ritter, op. cit., there are 
eighty-five instances of the form, which here extends, although more 
sparingly, to feminines of the first declension. The four instances in 
the Politicus include the participle émopévorow (304 FE). 


1 C. Ritter (Untersuchungen, &c.) mentions six; but he seems to include 
the quotation in x. 607 B. 
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2. NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

(a) The plural of an abstract word is often used to 
express its exemplification in the concrete. This happens 
especially when other words in the sentence are in the 
plural. 

Il. 364 C kaxias wépu edmetetas duddvtes. ‘Offering easy 
occasions for vice.’ 

Il. 373 D larpdv év xpetas. ‘In frequent need of the 
physician.’ 

V. 449 A Tepl Te TéAEwY BSrocKkyoers. 

VIII. 547 D yewpytav avéxerOar Td mpomoAEuody adtns. ‘That 
its military class abstains from agricultural employments.’ 

X. GII C Stkatocdvas re kal a&Sixtas. ‘Its various modes of 
justice and injustice.’ 

(2) In X.618 A, B wevias... mTwxelas ...7AOvTOLS Kal TeEviats 
the plurals serve to emphasize the variety and complexity of 
human conditions. Cp. Tim. 65 C tpaxvrnot re kal NevdTHNOWW : 
Laws V. 733 B oodpdrnow lodrnot te, 734 A TuKVOTHOLW. 

(c) The plural is used with the meaning of the singular 
to express either admiration or scorn. Cp. Symp. 218 B, 
Theaet. 169 B. 

Rep. II. 387 B Kwkvrovs, x.7.A. 

Ill. 391 B &Agers .. . oayds ... (D) apmayds. 

VI. 495 A TAodrot te Kal aca 7 ToLa’Tn TapacKevy. 

VIII. 553 C tedpas te Kal otpetrots Kal dxwdKas. 

(2) The plural of abstract verbals and other adjectives is 
often preferred to the singular. 

Il. 375 D tadra dé ddvyarois ouke. 

Ill. 387 B amoBAnreéa. 

VI. 498 A peyada Hyodvra. 

(ec) The singular neuter is often used in a collective sense. 

IV. 442 B 70 6€ mpomoAepoov. 

IX. 577 C opuxpov ye Tt TOTO. 

For the combination of neuter with masculine or femi- 
nine see below, Imperfect Constructions. 
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III. Article and Pronoun. 


1, THE ARTICLE is sometimes— 

(a) Correlative, i.e. it marks each of two correlative words. 

I. 338D, E riderar.. . tods vopous Exaoty 4 apxyn (where it 
may also be regarded as distributive (d)). 

V. 455D kpareira: ev dmaow ... 1 yévos Tob yévous. ‘ The 
one sex is beaten by ¢he other. 

(2) Sometimes adistributive— 

VII. 540 B éray 5& 13 pépos HKy. ‘When the turn of each 
arrives.’ 

(c) The article of reference in ot GdXot, ot ToddXol, is to be 
distinguished from the common use of these phrases. 

V. 453 E Tas 6€ GAAas pices. ‘ These natures which have 
been described as different.’ 

X. 596 A OGpev ... 6 Te BovrAa TSv TOAAGY. ‘ Let us put 
the case of any one you will of things which exist in 
plurality.’ 

(dz) In the idiomatic use with a future participle the 
article often resumes an indefinite pronoun — 

I. 342 A def twds Téxv7s Tis... TKEWouerns. 

I. 348 B dtkagta@v twav tav dvaxpivotvvTwr. 

(e) For the ‘deictic’ use with a personal or reflexive 
pronoun, see Theaet. 166 A rév éué, Phaedr. 258 A. 


Obs. 1.—The article is sometimes repeated merely for em- 
phasis— 

I. 334 E tov Soxobyta te... Kal Tov Ovta xpnoTor. 

Obs. 2.—The article is omitted— 

(1) With common nouns used as proper names, as Aiur, dyopa, 
&c. (for the harbour, market-place, &c. of the town where the scene 
is laid). 

Theaet. 142 A od yap # Kata modw (i.e. in Megara). 

Theaet. 142 A eis Ayéva xataBaivor. ‘As I went down to the 
harbour’ (of Megara). 

Rep. 11. 371 € KaOnpevos év ayopa. 

(2) With a noun used in a general sense, but without pointed 
reference to others from which it is distinguished— 

I. 332 E larpés . . . kuBepynrns. 
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Il. 369 B yiyvera. . . TOA. 

VI. 499 C dxpots eis pirocodiay . . . WoAeWS . . . EmipednOyvat. 

VIII. 562 A Tupavvis Te kal TUpavvos. 

xX. 611 B Gre pev Toivuy dOavarov puxy. 
And sometimes arbitrarily to avoid cumbrous repetition (in many 
cases it may have accidentally been dropped, yet it is needless to 
restore it as H. Richards proposes in Iv. 434 a (ras) tuysds)— 

Iv. 438 C kal av Bapvrepa mpos Kovpdrepa kai Batrw mpos Ta Bpadvrepa. 

V. 475 A kal pny didoripovs, «.T.r. 

VII. 545 A Kal dAvyapyxtkdy ad Kat Snpoxpatixdy kai Tov Tupavvikdy 
(supra Obs. 1). 


o) - ~ 7 yi ’ Nee, 
Phaedr. 254 A 7@ ov(vyi Te Kat nvx@. 


Obs. 3—The substantival use of the neut. adj. does not always 
necessitate the article. 

v. 478 C ph Ovte pojy ayvoray &€ avaykns awédSopev, Ove dé yvaour. 

VII. 518 A, Bets havdrepoy iodca bird Napmpotépou pappapvyns euremAno- 
rat (where, even if Biov is to be supplied with @avérepov, Aapmporepou 
at least is neuter). 

Symp. 218 a tnd ddyewvore€pov. 


Obs. 4.—The omission of the article with ayyp so constant in 
MSS. is proved by the examples in tragedy, where the a is long 
(e. g. Soph. Aj. 9, 324, 783, &c. all in senarii), to be often due to 
the scribes; but it is uncertain whether in such instances as 
IX. 573 C ylyverar... ovtT@ kai rowodttos avnp the Platonic idiom requires 
us to write dvjp or not. Cp. Phaedr. 266 c dvdpes, 267 c Sewds avip 
yeyove (this Thompson leaves unaltered), 268 c paivera: dvOpomos. 


2. THE PRONOUNS. 


The pronouns, especially the demonstratives (with their 
adverbs otrws, éd¢, wca’tws, &c.) have a widespread use in 
the Platonic dialogues, in which resumption, reference, 
antithesis, are necessarily so frequent. 

(a) Demonstratives. 

a. The demonstratives and the oblique cases of atrds, as 
in Thucydides, often refer to an antecedent which although 
implied in the preceding context has not been fully ex- 
pressed. The same thing happens in the case of the 
adverb avrd@. 
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I. 334A kuwdvrevers Tap’ “Oprpov penabnkevar adrd. 

I. 339A, B mpdceote & 67 adtd&t 7d Tod KpEitTovos. 

Il. 371C thy dtakoviay .. . tavtyy. 

Il. 371 E thy tiny tavTyy. 

Ul. 373 C todto yap (‘the care of swine’) juiv ev tH mporépa 
TOAEL OVK EVI. 

III. 399 D 7) ov tobT0 (adAds from adAoro.ovs) ToAVXopddTarov. 

IV. 424D 7)... mapavopia. . . abr (sc. 1) év povorkt)). 

VI. 491C AaBod.. . Grov abtod dpAds. 

VI. 507 D tapovons b& xpdas ev adtois (sc. Tois dpwperols). 

X. 597 B Tov pipntry Toorov. 

B. obvros is sometimes simply the thing or person in 
question. 

VII. 523C pndey paddAov tobto 7) ro evavtiov. Cp. Theaet. 
180 A Kap TotTou (nris Adyov AaBeiv, Ti elpnkev, ErEpw TeTAHEEL, 
K.T.A. 

Theaet. 199 B pi) yap €xew THv émvotypny TodTou oldy Te, GAN’ 
érepay av7’ éxeivns. Hence in Rep. Iv. 436 A if we read with 
most MSS. ei r@ ait@ totTe Exacta mpatToper, ToUTH Means 
the thing in question—having no distinct antecedent. 

y. 60€ and otros are less markedly distinguishable in § 17. 
Plato than, for example, in Xenophon. The familiar rule 
that dd€ points to what is present in perception, otros to 
what is present in thought, applies to the Platonic instances, 
but with modifications arising from the liveliness of the 
discourse and sudden changes of the aspect in which a 
thing is regarded. 

Both pronouns are used to indicate what is familiar in 
daily experience, as distinguished from what is imaginary 
or remote. 

III. 403 E tavde tOv doKyTav. 

VII. 544 C 7 Kpnrixy re kal Aaxwvixn atty (woAure(a). 

Gorg. 470D Ta... éxdés kal mpoénv yeyovdta taéta. So 
probably otrw in II. 377 B ap’ ody padiws obtw (‘as is usually 
done’) rapjooper, although this may be merely idiomatic 
like viv otrws, &c. (VI. 490 A odddpa otrw). 
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6. In the same spirit the antithesis of odtos and éxeivos 
does not necessarily correspond to what is ‘latter’ and 
‘former’ in the sentence. But whichever term is imagined 
as in some way nearer to the mind is marked with otros, 
and that which in the same aspect is more remote, with 
éxeivos. Thus, in the opening of the Euthydemus (p. 271), 
it is a mistake to suppose, because Critobulus is last 
mentioned, that he is meant by otros. Crito modestly 
speaks of his own son as ‘gawky’ (cxAnppds), and 
admiringly of the stranger who is more immediately in 
question. 

Il. 370A obtw paov 7 ’kelvws, ‘the familiar way is easier 
than the novel plan proposed,’ i.e. ofrm and ’xeivws do not 
refer to the order in which they have been mentioned but 
to the order in which they occur to the mind or which 
is more familiar in use and experience. 

III. 416 A 7s, &py, ad todto Néyers Sia:epery exeivou ; ‘ How 
does the plan you now prefer differ from that which you 
condemn?’ 

IV. 421 B els tiv wdAw GAnv Br€zovtas Oearéoy ei exetvy 
éyylyveTau. 

In VI. 511A éxeivors mpds éxetva Goth terms are remote, 
because they are the segments of 70 dpardv, and 70 vonrov 
is immediately in question. See note in loco. 

e. The vividness of Plato’s style sometimes anticipates, 
as already present to the mind, something to which atten- 
tion is for the first time directed. Hence otros (évtat0a, 
&c.) are sometimes used where 6éd¢ (év0dde, &c.) might 
rather have been expected. 

IV. 430E @s ye évtedbev ideiv, ‘from the point of view at 
which I am standing.’ 

VI. 510C tovtTwv zpoeipnyevwv, ‘when I have stated what 
I have now to state.’ 

VII. 514A tovodTw zude, ‘to a condition such as I am now 
imagining.’ 


So probably VI. 488 A vongor .. , rovoutovi yerouevor, ‘conceive 
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the occurrence of such a situation as I (have in mind and) 
am about to describe.’ 
¢. otros is used vaguely for 6 rowodzos. 


Ill. 395C ta tovtow TpoonKorta. 


Obs. 1.—otros occurs twice in the same sentence with different 
references in VII. 532C maca atty ) mpaypateia. .. TadTHy exeu THY 
divauiv, where avrn refers to the sciences, tavrnv to their educational 
effect. 


Obs. 2.—é€keivos in the progress of a sentence often refers to what 
has previously been denoted by an oblique case of airés or obros. 
See especially m1. 405 C, VI. 511 A, VII. 533 A. 

n. Tovodros (especially in érepa rowaira) and 6 ro.oiros are § 18. 
often used to avoid the repetition of an adjective. 

IV. 424A voces yxpnorat tovadtys (sc. xpyorijs) maidelas 
avT Aap Bavopevat. 

Ib. E waparépov yryvowerns adtis Kat maidwy Tovodtwy (sc. 
Tapavopuor ). 

IV. 429 A 60 d tovadry (sc. dvdpela) KANTEA 1) FOALS. 

VIII. 560 C Katéoxov Tov adtov TéroY Tod ToLodTou (SC. TI}Y Tis 
Wouxijs axpo7roAy Tod dALyapx Kod yryvomevov). 

Similarly in VIII. 546 C éxardy tooautékts probably means 
EKATOV EKOTOVTAKLS. 

Obs. 1.—rowidres is used euphemistically in v. 452 D mavta ra 


roaita: and in I. 390 C 8 érepa roadra the euphemism conveys also 
contempt. 

Obs. 2.—vios, towdros, &c., as in other Greek, gain a peculiar 
force from the context or intonation. 

Ix. 588 B oia édeyev, ‘what a preposterous statement he was 
guilty of.’ 

Obs. 3.—The derisive use of moios (Theaet. 180 B motos paéntais, & 
Saydue ;) is applied in Rep. 1. 330 B mot emextnoauny; tO express 
the gentle amusement of Cephalus. at the suggestion that he may 
have augmented his ancestral fortune. 


6. The deictic form rovrovsi is rightly restored by Bekker 
in I. 330 B. Cp. rovovrovi VI. 488 A. 

(The deictic use of pronominal adverbs may be 

VOL. Il. fo) 


§ 19. 


§ 20. 
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illustrated from Iv. 430 E évred0er, 445 B detpo, V. 
477 D, VII. 527 E atrédev. This adds vividness to the 
style.) 

(2) Lndefinite Pronoun. 

a. Tis added to the predicate with the force of wov or 
més asin Soph. Ajax 126% rot Oavdvros ws Taxeta tts Bporots | 
Xapis Svappet. 

Il. 358 A GAN eye tis, ws Eorke, Svopabys, ‘but I am a slow 
sort of person it would seem.’ 

VIII. 545 E dovAous prev tes Gy dyptos etn. 

8. Combined with other pronouns : 

I. 346 C twi to alte Tporxpopevot. 

III. 412 A Tov TovovTou Tiss. 

VIII. 562 A tpdmov twa Tov avrov. 

y. With indirect allusion to a person : 

Phaedr. 242 B Ady twi, ‘a speech of mine.’ 

Phaedo 63 A Adyous Twas dvepevva, ‘ one’s arguments, i. e. 
mine. 

II. 372E tatvra yap by ticw ... otk e€apxéoe (‘Glaucon 
and fine gentlemen like him’). 

0. Mdotepos zdefinite. 

VI. 499 C rovTwy b& wotepa yevéoOar 7) Guorepa, K.T.Ar. 

This is rare in other writers but not infrequent in Plato. 
See IV. 439 E, Theaet. 145 A, 178 C. 

om 0Tepov in IX. 589 A seems only to be a more emphatic 
TOTEpOV. 

(c) Reflexive. 

a. “Eavrod has sometimes an indefinite antecedent. 

IV. 434 C tis Eautod 7éAEws, ib. 443 D. 

The authority of the MSS. about breathings is very 
slight, and it is sometimes difficult to decide whether to 
read avrod or atrod, &c., e.g. I. 344 A, Il. 359 A, 367 C. 

8. The personal is sometimes used for the reflexive 
pronoun, giving special point to a relation or antithesis. 

V. 450D muotevovtos ... euod euot. Cp. Gorg. 482 B ob 
go. dporoynoer KadAckAtjs, ® KadXikdets. 
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(2) The Relative Pronoun 6s is sometimes used where an 
indefinite antecedent is implied. 

I. 352C ods dapev, x.t.A., ‘any persons of whom we 
say, &c. 

This differs from ods Gv @Gyev in assuming that we do 
thus speak. 

(e) [Indirect Interrogatives. 

When an interrogative is repeated, if there is any ground 
for using the indirect form, this is usually done. 

IX. 578E év Toiw dy Tit Kal drécw Pdf ole, x.7.A. Even 
without repetition the indirect form is sometimes pre- 
ferred—with the ellipse of eizé or the like. 

I. 348 B émotépws oy vor... dpeoxer. Cp. Euthyd. 271A 
émdétepov Kal épwrds. 

(f) Personal Pronouns. § 21. 

a. The explicit use of the nominative in such phrases as 
e} ye od Toldr (I. 351 C), éya b& A€yw (III. 382 B), where the 
sentence and not the subject of it is really emphasized, 
deserves a passing notice; also the idiomatic use of nets 
for éy# (sometimes a cause of ambiguity). 

B. One usage (though again rather rhetorical than gram- 
matical) seems to claim notice as characteristic of the 
Platonic dialogue,—what may be termed the condescending 
use of the first person plural for the second person 
singular or plural, the speaker identifying himself 
with the person or persons addressed. It belongs to 
the ‘ maieutic’ manner of Socrates, who deals gently with 
his patient and asks at intervals ‘ How are we now?’ A 
clear example occurs in Theaet. 210 B 7) oy ru kvoduer tT 
kal @divouev, @ ire, Tepl emioTHuns, 7) TavTa exTETOKApED ; 

Somewhat similar to this are such places in the Re- 
public as 

II. 368 D éze.d2) ody Nuets od dewwol, K.T.X. 

Il. 373E modeuijooper (i.e. ToAEuHnoovoew Huiv ot Tpdpipor), 
and the more distinctly ironical use in 

I. 337 C éay Te pets ATayopevmpen Edy TE jU1). 


O02 


§ 23. 
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In the mouth of the respondent this use becomes a mere 
facon de parler, 11. 377 E TOs .. . N€yopen ; 

(¢) Pronominal phrases, i.e. phrases which take the place 
of nouns. 

It is sufficient to glance at such expressions as dvijp, otros 
avijp, Tovvavtiov, TO eipnuevov, TO TOAAAKLS 75n A€eyouevoy and 
other such phrases which avoid the repetition of a noun. 
See especially Il. 368A éxeivov rod avépds: VIII. 560C Tov 
avtov TOTOV TOD ToLovTOD (SC. THY Tis WuxXfs akpoToAw), and cp. 
Symp. 212A © be@... 6 dpardv TO Kaddov. 

This habit increases in the later dialogues and is especially 
frequent in the Philebus, when it has an effect of manner- 
ism. Something like it occurs already in Thuc. VII. 92, $3 
where the phrase ef’ oiovep ka! adtos del Katnydper is used to 
avoid repeating what Theramenes has been represented as 
saying twice before. 


IV. Adverbs and Prepositions. 

t. ADVERBS. 

(a) The predicative use of adverbs (cp. Thue. 1. 21, § 1 
aniorws) though not frequent is noticeable. 

I. 332 A pi) cwppdvas (= pt) oSppwv dv) amarot expressing 
the condition of the agent rather than the mode of the 
action 

III. 406 C 6 hyets yehotws (= yedoior dvtes). 

(4) The adverb also takes the place of an epithet. 

VIL. 537 C ta te xvdqv padjpara (with yerdueva following 
by an afterthought)—‘the subjects indiscriminately taught.’ 

VIII. 564A 7)... dyav eAevdepla.. . eis &yav dovdelay. 

2. PREPOSITIONS. 

(a) Bid. 

a. A questionable use of 8:4 with the accusative occurs 
in IV. 440C, D évppaye? T® dokovyTt dikal@ Kal 8d 73 TELvAY Kal 
Bid 7d firyody .. . imouéver kal vikG Kal ov Aryer...(so the 
MSS. and edd.), a place which Madvig has rewritten. See 
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notes and v. rr. On the whole it seems necessary to obviate 
the difficulty by reading é:a *rod in both places as is done 
in this edition. The use of 6:a will then be the same as 
in VI. 494D dp evmetés ole. efvar eloaxotcar 814 TocovTwr 
KQKOD 3 

The notion of persistence and of obstacles overcome is 
common to both passages. 

N.B.—To take 61a=‘on account of’ and the whole phrase 
as equivalent to évexa tod meuwipy ... od Anyet, K.T.A. (Kal viKa 
being 61a pécov) is hardly a tenable view. 

(0) én, 

a. With gen. after Aé€yew,=‘in the case of.’ This seems 
a slight extension of the use after aio @aveaOa1, voeiv, &c. 

V. 475 A éw euod Acyeu. 

VII. 524 E @omep emi tod Saxtudou eAcyoper. 

8. With accusative=‘ extending to.’ 

VI. 491 A emt wavras, cp. Prot. 322 Cc. Tim. 23 B én’ dvOpe- 
TOUS. 

(c) pera. A frequent and characteristic use is that of § 24. 
conjoining correlated attributes. 

IX. 591 B owdpootynv te Kal dixaroovryny peta povicews 
KT@PELN, 1) TGpa loyvy TE Kal KdAAOS peETa byretas Aap Bdvov. 

Theaet. 176 B, Phaedr. 249 A, 253 D. 

Similarly with article prefixed. 

VIL. 548B Movons ris pera Adyov, k.T.A. 

(2) mapa (with accusative). 

a. ‘In the course of.’ 

Il. 362 B mapa tatra mavta @dpedcioOar: IV. 424B; VIL. 
530E. Cp. ro mapdrav, and see Hdt. I. 60 raira mapa 
Tacav TOAW .. +» TOLEDCL. 

8. In VI. 492 E mapa thy TovTwy Tadeiav TweTmadevpévor, it 
is doubted whether wapa means ‘in consequence of’ (cp. 
Thuc. I. 141, § 7 mapa tiv Eavrod auéAevav, Xen. Hipparch, § 5), 
or ‘contrary to.’ 

(e) Trept. 

a, Like tzép, ‘on behalf of.’ 
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II. 360 D 6 wep Tov Tovovrov Adyov A€Eyov. 

B. For zepi pleonastic, see esp. : 

IV. 427 A 70 ToLodroy Eidos vopwv Tépt. 

VII. 539 C TO drov Pirogopias wept. 

(F) mpés. 

a. mpos Tit iva or yiyverOat, ‘to be engaged (or absorbed) 
in a thing.’ 

VIII. 567 A mpos TO Kad” jpepay... eivat, ‘to be engrossed 
with their daily avocations,’ Phaedo 84 C, Phaedr. 249 C, D. 

B. But in IX. 585A mpos mAnpdoe .. . ylyvecOa, ‘to be 
close upon repletion. So in Phaedr. 254 B mpés atte 1 
€yevovTO, K.T.A, 

y. With accusative. 

VII. 545B mpos . . . ravtnv, ‘in comparison with this’ 
(emphatic). 

(¢) éwép. The less common use with the genitive, nearly 
=7epl, ‘concerning, is clearly present in II. 367 A ratra... 
Opactpaxyds te Kal GAAos Tov Tis bmep Sixarocdvys TE Kal ddtKias 
A€youev Gv (Thrasymachus is not imagined as speaking 7 
behalf of Justice). For other instances in Plato see Apol. 
39 E tbéws av diadexOelny brép Tod yeyordros, x.t.A., Laws VI. 
776 E trep Tod Aros dyopevwv. And, for several in Aristotle, 
Bonitz’ Zudex Aristotel. s.v. tnép, 1 Ob. 

(2) petagu. 

a. peta&d Tov Aoywr, ‘by the by,’ Phaedr. 230 A. 

8. With a participle, peragd dvay:yvéokwrv Phaedr. 234 D. 

y. To petaéd, ‘during the interval until.’ 

See Mr. Herbert Richards’ note in the Classical Review 
for December, 1888, p. 324: ‘Instead of a thing being 
between A and B, it is sometimes said to be between B, 
so that pera’ practically means “on this side of,” ‘ short 
of,” “ before reaching.” ’ 

Clear instances are Soph. O. C. 290, 291 7a dé | prera€v Tov- 
tov, ‘in the interval before Theseus arrives,’ Dem. de Cor. 
p- 233 sub fin. tov peraéd ypdvov tév dpkwv, ‘the interval 
before the ratification.’ 
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For the same idiom in regard to place, see Thuc. III. 51, § 3. 

Cp. also Eur. Hec. 436, 437, Aristoph. Ach. 433, 434, 
Anist. Rhet, 11. 5,°§)2: 

So, probably, Rep. VI. 498A dp7i ek maidwv ro peragd 
oikovopias Kal ypnuatiopod, ‘just after boyhood, in the inter- 
val before keeping house and engaging in business.’ 


V. Particles and Conjunctions (Digest, $$ 132-178): 

The use of particles acquires its full development in 
Plato, who employs them with extreme subtlety, variety 
and precision, not only to mark with minute clearness the 
progress of the argument, the degrees of assent and dissent, 
and the modes of inference, but also to give the light and 
life of oral conversation to each successive clause. 

Platonic particles have lately been made a subject of 
‘statistical’ investigation, and W. Dittenberger and others 
have attempted with some success to test the relative age 
of different dialogues by the absence or comparative fre- 
quency of certain particles in them. The results have been 
summed up by Constantin Ritter, Untersuchungen iiber 
Plato, Stuttgart, 1888. The Republic is shown to come 
with Phaedrus and Theaetetus about midway between the 
Symposium on the one hand and the Politicus Philebus 
Laws on the other. 


~ 


1. Kat. § 26. 

(a) Kat adverbial. 

a. The anticipatory use, though common in Greck, is 
still worth noticing, from the liveliness which it adds to 
many sentences : 

I. 327 A Kady ey ovv por kat 7) TOV eTLYXwpiwy TouT edoéev 
eivat, ov pevTOL ATTOV epaiveTo TpEeTELW Hv of Opakes EvETOV. 

I. 375 D tou per ay tis Kat ev GAdAows CwWols, ob pert’ av 
Hkiota ey @ pels TapeBaddouev TO PVAaxu. 

B. ta kai. 

IV. 445 C detpo ... tva wat idys. ‘Come hither... that 
you may really descry.’ 
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y. In interrogative phrases : 


IV. 434 D ti... Kal épodpev ; ‘ What, after all, are we to 
say?’ 
IV. 445 C va... tdns 60a Kai edn Exer 7) Kakia, ‘ that you 


may see how many, in point of fact, are the varieties of vice.’ 

Cp. Gorg. 455 A oper ri mote Kal Néyouen Tepl Ths pyTopLKijs. 

6. In affirmative sentences, giving additional emphasis : 

I. 328 C bua xpdvov yap Kal éwpdxy avrov, ‘for indeed it was 
long since I had seen him.’ 

€. kat Tadra=‘in this too. 

I. 341 C ovdev dv kal taéra = ‘discomfited as usual ;’ or 
‘as you would be if you attempted to shave a lion,’ 

¢ At once pointing and softening an asyndeton (cp. ai, 
TAVTWS). 

I. 350 D Tore kal eidoy éyd, mpdTepov b€ odTH, Opacvpaxov 
épvOpravta. See note in loco. 

y. With implied preference for an alternative :—‘as 
well’=‘rather’ (cp+ Phil. 33 B ére kat eioadds). 

III. 400 B GAda Tatra per, iv 8 eyo, kat pera Adywvos Bov- 
ANevodueOa. ‘For the matter of that, said I, I had rather 
we conferred with Damon.’ 

V. 458 B dvaBadéobat kal torepov emurxepacba. 

IX. 573 D Totro ov kat éuol épets, ‘that, it would be as 
well (i.e. better) for you to tell me.’ 

0. With éore, emphasizing the clause. 

IV. 421 D dote kat Kaxods ylyverOa, ‘I mean so as to 
deteriorate.’ 

Cp. the idiomatic use with os eizeiv in X. 619 D @s 8€ Kat 
ceizeiv, Where cat really belongs to the whole sentence. 

t. Displacement (hyperbaton or trajection) of kai. A 
possible instance is VI. 500 A 7), Kal €av ottw OeGvTa, where 
(see note in loco) the difficulty may be solved by joining 
kal orw,—‘ If they look at it in this light rather (supra § 5) 
than in the other.’ But the reading is doubtful, and per- 
haps 7) ov«, €av should be read, with g, merely changing rou 
in what follows to re. 
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(4) Kat conjunctive. 

a. In narrative, indicating prompt sequence (as in the § 27, 
familiar phrase kal éy® eizov). 

I. 327 B kedever tas, ey, MoAguapxos Tepipeivar. Kai eyo 
peteotpadyy Te, k.t.A. * Whereupon I turned about,’ &c. 

B. In abrupt questions with a tone of surprise (as in kai 
ms ;) to which kai gives emphasis. 

I. 338 C 10 Tod Kpeitrovos js Evudépov dixarov eivar. Kat 
TOTO, ® Opacvpaxe, TL Tote A€yers; ‘Pray, Thrasymachus, 
what can you mean by that?’ 


Obs.—Similarly xairor interposes a sudden question. 


yw 


I. 350 E kaltou ri dAXo BovAer; ‘ What else in the name of common 
sense would you have ?’ 

Il. 376 Bkaltou as ovk dv pidropabes ein ; 

VII. 522 D kaitou roidv tw’ aitov olee oTparnyov eivat ; 

(c) xal virtually dzsjunctive (§ 7). 

III. 411 A detAr) Kal Gypo.xos, ‘either cowardly or rude’ 
(the former being the effect of music without gymnastic, 
the latter of gymnastic without music). 

VII. 518 B kat ed yedar, k.T.A. 

In these cases kai is possibly preferred to 7 on account of 
euphony. The result is a slight inexactness of expression. 

Obs.—The former of two correlatives cai... «ai= ‘both... 
and’ is brought in after the beginning of the sentence in vil. 5368 
Tavavtia mavta Kal mpdéopuev Kai dirocopias ere mAElw yehwra KaTavTAN- 
gopev. This gives additional emphasis=‘ not only... but also.’ Cp. 
IV. 440 D bropevoy Kat vixa Kai od Anyet, «.t.A. ‘It not only prevails 
but perseveres,’ &c. 

2. “ANKa. § 28. 

(a) In animated conversation dA\a often opposes what is 
now advanced to the position ad¢tributed in thought to the 
other speaker. Thus in the opening scene of the Republic 
(327 B)—dAda wepysevete. GAAA Tepipevotuerv —the first 
ad\d opposes the entreaty that they should remain to their 
apparent intention of departing ; the second aAdd opposes 
their willingness to remain to the supposed necessity of 


§ 29. 
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further entreaty. So on the following page (328 B) the 
first GAAad emphasizes entreaty as before. the second opposes 
Socrates’ present assent to his previous show of reluctance. 
Cp. 338 C adda ri otk Ematvets ; GAN ovdK eOeAjoELS. 

(2) aAN 7. This familiar idiom occurs frequently after 
negatives, e.g. IV. 427 C ode xpnodueba eEnynti GAN 7) TO 
matpiw, ‘we will consult no other authority, but only that 
which our fathers consulted.’ 

Also after an interrogative with negative meaning, IV. 
429 B tis dv...eis GAXo Tt aToBAéWas . .. Elon GAN 7 els 
TOUTO, K:T.A. See Land S% s, vy) atiay. 

(c) Since 6€ often takes the place of aAdAd in the Laws and 
in Aristotle (see Bonitz, zd. Ar. s.v. €, p. 167 a 1. 19), it is 
worth while to notice the use of d€ after the negative in— 

I. 349 B, C ed Tod pey dixaiov pH aévol wA€ov Exew .. . TOV 
dé ad/Kov. 

I. 354 A GOALév ye elvar od Avowtedet, evdalpova Bé. 

IV. 422 D od jpiv O€us, tyiv 8é. 


, 
8. Mevrtot. 


Meévro is a particle having a distinct and prominent 
office in Platonic dialogue. 

(a) In affirmation it marks that what is now said alters 
thevease: 

I. 328 C xpyv pévto. Cephalus pleads that Socrates 
should make an exception to his general rule by visiting 
the Piraeus :—‘ But you really should.’ 

I. 331 E GAAG pévto. ... Totro pévtor. evo. here is not 
merely adversative, but implies reflection. 

IV. 440 A ovros pévtor, env, 6 Adyos onpatver, K.T.A. 

(o) In guestions it calls attention to some fact or previous 
statement which has been overlooked and is inconsistent 
with what has just been said. 

I. 339 B ov kai reiOecOar pévto Trois dpxovor dixarov drs 
eivat ; ‘ But, by the by, is it not your view that it is right 
to obey authority ?’ 
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I. 346 A ovdxt Exdorny pévto. gayev ExdoToTe TOY TEXVOV 
TOUT éTEpay €ivaL ; 

In such expressions pévto. not only, like é770v, claims 
assent, but also implies that the new statement is one 
which affects the argument. 

(c) In replies, it often expresses deliberate assent (after 
reflection) to an objection or suggestion which alters the 
point of view. 

I. 332 A GAAo pévto vi) Al’, pn. ‘There you are right, 
he said ; he meant something different from that.’ 

Il. 374 E )perepov pévtor. 

4. Tow. § 30. 

To, ‘I may tell you.’ For idiomatic uses see 

I. 330 B ov tow Evexa npdunv. ‘Well, that was just my 
motive for asking.’ 

I. 343 A Oru Tot oe, ey, kopuGvta tepiopa. ‘ Why,’ said he, 
‘because she lets you drivel.’ 

Gorg. 447 B ém atrd yé to TodTo Tapecpev. ‘Indeed, that 
is just why we are here.’ 

Prot. 316 B ® [lpwrayédpa, mpos vé Tor 7AOopEv eyo TE Kal 
‘Inmoxparns ovtoal. 

The use of ro. is often a delicate way of bespeaking 
attention to what is said. 


5. Mév. 

Mev is used without 6€ following not only in the phrases 
eikds pev, 6ox@ pev, but in other connexions, as in III. 403 E 
aOAnTal pev yap ot dvdpes TOU peylatov ayévos. ‘For, to begin 
with, &c. V. 466C éyol per... EypBovrAw xpopevos, k.T.A. 

Obs.—In V. 475 E ad’ dpoious pev pirtoadpas the d€ is supplied by 
the respondent ; rods 8€ adyO.vovs, ey, rivas déyets ; Cp. 11. 380 E bn 
pev dAdov... 381 BAAN dpa airos atréy, k.t.d. 

G.. Ke. § gI. 

Besides its ordinary use (very frequent in Plato) in giving 
a qualified or intensified assent, ye also 

(az) limits the application of a statement : 
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I. 331 B GAAG ye &v GvO’ Evds, K.T.A. 

VI. 506 E Tod ye doxotyTos €yoi Ta voy, and 

(4) usually with participles it emphasizes what is put 
forward as the ground of a preceding statement. 

Polit. 260 C 7) padAov THs emiTakTiKns ws évtTa adtov TExVNS 
Ojoopev, SeamoovTa ye; ‘Or shall we rather assign him to 
the preceptive art, since he commands ?’ 

Rep. VIII. 547 A avayxn Movoas ye ovoas. 

So also perhaps 

V. 478 B py ov ye (sc. 70 pa ov). ‘ Not-being, szvce non- 
existent, should be called no-thing.’ 

And, without a participle : 

I. 331 D ror ye oGy, i. e. ‘ of the argument, since it is your 
property.’ 

VI. 485 E 6 ye rovodros, * since that is the description of him.’ 

(c) 6€ ye (‘ yes, but’) often introduces a second statement, 
which in, some way modifies the first. 

I. 335 D 6 8€ ye dixavos ayadds. 

VII. 547 E, 549 B, 553 ©, 556 B, 561 E, &c. 


deneps 


(ye apa remain uncompounded in Theaet. 171 C.) 

(a) Explaining something implied or understood. Cp. 
Hdt. 1x. 92, § 2 pera oewy yap, x.7.A.: VI. 111, § 2 amd 
TavTns yap wl THS PAaXNs, K.T.A. 

Rep. Il. 365 D ézi yap 76 AavOavew (‘there is a difficulty, 
but it is not insuperable ; for, &c.). 

Ill. 413 B viv yap mov pavOavers ; ‘(I have said enough) ; 
for I suppose you understand me now.’ 

VI. 491 C €xets yap Tov TUTov dv eyo. 

So commonly in replies=‘ yes, for —, ‘no, for —, &c. 

() Introducing an inference under the form of a reason, 
‘the truth is, ‘the fact is.’ Lit. ‘ That is because.’ 

I. 338 D Bdedupds yap «i, ‘that shows your malignity.’ 

Cp. Gorg. 454 D dnAov yap ad bru od radrév eotw, ‘that is 
another proof of their difference.’ 
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8. An. 

Ayn marks what is said as manifest, either in itself, or in 
connexion with a preceding statement: ‘you know, ‘of 
course, ‘to be sure.’ Sometimes zronzce, ‘forsooth’ (as in 
ws 67). In questions it demands proof or certainty, or 
asks for something more explicit. 

(a) Idiomatic combinations of 67 with adverbs and con- 
junctions : 

a. With adverbs of time = ‘just,’ viv 67, ‘just now’ 
(passim), atrixa 67 pada, ‘just immediately’ (I. 338 B), rore 
6, ‘even then’ (Symp. 184 E). 

B. kat... 6 and kai 67) kal, singling out the most promi- 
nent z/em in an enumeration or series: 

I. 352 A (@ av eyyévnta, cite méAer Twl etre yever etre 
otpatoTebm ...) kat ev évl 84. 

Il. 367 C ofov dpav, axovew, dpoveiv, Kal dyraivew 8H, ‘and 
in particular the being well and strong.’ 

VIII. 563 E, 564 A €v @pats te Kai év urots Kal ey cdpact, 
kal 8} Kal €v ToAiTElats ovX HKLoTa (Kat 6 om. Par. A). Cp. 
Men. 87 F, Theaet. 156 B. 

y. 67 obr: ody 67. 

Il. 382 D kara zi 8h obv TovTMY TO Dew TO Weddos xpHowmor ; 
‘On which, then, of these grounds, 77 particular, is false- 
hood useful to God ?’ 

VI. 497 C diAos 8h obv ef Gru peta TotTo epjoer... ‘Now, 
then, 1 see plainly that the next thing you will ask is...’ 

VII. 526 D GAN oby 8H, eizor, Tpds pev TA ToLadTa Bpaxd TL 
ay e€apxot ..., ‘ Howbeit, it is manifest, said I... 

VIII. 545 D m@s obv 8n, cizov, . . . 7) TOALS Hut KiVNOnoETAL ; 
‘ How, then, in point of fact, shall our city be disturbed ?’ 

(2) 67, with imperatives, giving peremptory emphasis : 

hépe 67, 10. 87 (passim), oxdmer 87 (I. 352 D), exe Oy (ib. 
353 B). 

Hence Baiter's emendation of V. 450 C weipé *8y for 
meip@ av (Par. A) is at least plausible, although the reading 
of I1 M zeipé ovv is perhaps preferable, because less abrupt. 
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(c) os 87, ‘since forsooth!’ 

I. 337 C as 8h Gyoroy tovTo éxelvw, ‘as if there was any 
comparison between the two cases.’ Quite different from 
this is the effect of @s 67 row. 

Il. 366 C ws 8H Tor... ToAAYY Tov cvyyvepny EXEL, K.T.A., 
‘since truly, as you are aware.’ 


§ 33- , 9. Mnv. 


Mynv bespeaks attention for a fresh topic, generally in 
combination with a conjunction, kal py, dAAa pip... ye, 
ovde pv, &c. 

Plato shows a growing fondness for this particle, and 
employs it in new ways, especially in questions, asking for 
something fresh or different from what has been said. 

(a) pv alone: 

VIL. 520E mavtos phy paddov ws én avayxkatoy ... elu TO 
apxew, ‘let me observe, however.’ 

VIL. 524C péya phy wal dys kal opixpov éwpa, ‘you will 
observe that vision too had perception of great and small.’ 

VII. 528A POovois phy otd’ dv GdXo, x.t.r., ‘though, to be 
sure, you would not grudge any incidental benefit which 
another may reap.’ Cp. Phaedr. 244 B, Theaet. 193 D. 

(0) “AdAG pay... ye: 

VI. 485D GddG phy Oto ye els Ev Te al emOvpiar opddpa 
peémovaow, k.T.A., ‘well but, observe —.’ 

(c) piv in combination with an interrogative : 

a. In such expressions there is generally an ellipse of 
a@AAo—i.e. an implied contrast or antithesis. In other 
words, piv gives to the interrogative an intonation=‘ what 
else ?’ or ‘ what then?’ 

I. 362 D GAAG Ti phy; efor, ‘but what more, then, would 
you desire? said I.’ 

VII. 523 B od ravv, jv & eyo, ervxes oF A€éyw. Tola pHy, edn, 
A€yets ; ‘ You have not hit my meaning.’ ‘But what, then, 
are the things you mean?’ 
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B. Hence tf wv; acquires the force of strong assent : 
‘what else?’ i.e. ‘that, certainly.’ 

VI. 508 D érav b€ y’, oipar, Gv 6 HAvos KaTadduTH, capGs 
6pGou, k.T.A. Tl pay; ‘of course.’ 


Obs.—W. Dittenberger has shown (//ermes, xvi. pp. 321 ff.) that 
ti pyv; is absent from two-thirds of the Platonic dialogues, but in- 
creasingly frequent in Phaedr. (12 times), Rep. (35), Theaet. (13), 
Soph. (12), Polit. (20), Phileb. (26), Laws (48). 


The combination ye piyv, which is very frequent in the 
later dialogues, above all in the Laws, occurs only twice in 
the Republic : 

I. 332 E ph Kdpvovot ye py, «.7.A., ‘well but, if men are 
not ill,’ &c. 


V. 465 Ba ye pny opixpotata TOP KakOr, k.T.X. 


10. Ad and tdvtws. 


Ad and zdvtws, though not conjunctions, serve to connect 
sentences which are otherwise in asyndeton. 

IV. 427 B reXevtnoavtwy ab O7jKar, ‘ moreover, how the dead 
are to be buried’ (v. r. re ad). 

VI. 504 E mdvtws avTo ovK bALydKis akjKoas. 

Theaet. 143 C, Symp. 174 B, Gorg. 497 B, Polit. 268 E. 

So eitta—as in other Greek—expressing impatience : 

I. 338 D ett’ ovk oicOa, x.t.’., Protag. 359E: 
and adtika in adducing an example, Protag. 359 E, &c. 

This last idiom occurs.also in a subordinate clause, 


\ Wee cr 
I. 340 D €zet avtixa tatpov Kadeis, K.T.A. 


11. “Apa. 


“Apa is not only a particle of inference (like ody) but also, 
and in Plato more frequently, a sign of reference. This 
has sometimes been overlooked by interpreters. Socrates 
and other speakers are often engaged in developing 
opinions which they do not endorse, or in relating what 


§ 34. 


§ 35. 
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is matter of hearsay. In such passages, dpa is constantly 
used to direct attention to the fact that the speaker is not 
uttering his own thought. The light particle enables 
Plato to dispense with such clumsy additions as (a) ‘as my 
informant said,’ (4) ‘according to the theory I am ex- 
pounding, or (c) with reference to other speakers, ‘according 
to the theory which they uphold, or ‘which you uphold, 
or ‘as we are expected to think.’ 

(a) Il. 364.B @s dpa kal Oeol wodAois . . . Blov Kaxov Everman, 
‘that, as they declare,’ &c. 

(2) 11. 362A 76 d& Tod AloxvAov TOAD Hv pa (‘is really, 
according to their view ') dp@drepov héyeww Kata Tod adiKov. 

X. 598 E avayxyn ...€iddTa apa soveiv, ‘he must, according 
to them, make his poetry with perfect knowledge.’ 

(c) I. 332 E xpnowov apa Kal ep elpyvn dixaocvtyy ; ‘ Justice 
is useful in peace also, according to you?’ 

X. 600 C,D [Ipwraydpas peév dpa (‘ according to the view in 
question’) . . . “Opnpov 8 dpa, x.7.A. 


12. trou. 


zov=‘I presume, appealing to the knowledge or recol- 
lection of the respondent ; often used in recalling what has 
been previously said. 

VI. 490 C peuvynoar yap Trou. 

IX. 582 D 61a Adywr wou Epapev Seiv KpiverOat. 

Hence perhaps also in VIII. 562 B we should read roiro 8 


iv *mou tAodTOos. 


13. Negative Particles—and Interrogative 
Phrases. 


It is needless to do more than to cite a few scattered uses 
which appear to be specially Platonic. (Uses of jm od, for 
example, in Plato fall under the headings now given in 
L. and S. s.v. w)— 

(2) Ov in negation. 

a. There is a courteous, reassuring use of ovdév, ovdapas, 
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&c., which is not intended to be taken seriously, but only 
to prepare for a modified restatement. This may in some 
cases be formally accounted for by supplying ado, &c. 
(below, p. 216 8), but not, for example, in 

IX. 578 D ri yap av poBoirto ; 

Ovsder, cizov' GAG TO altiov evvoeis ; ‘Why indeed?’ 
said I. ‘But do you know the cause ?’ 

V. 472 B aAAa Ti TotTd y’; én. 

Ovdev’ GAN eav etpmper, x.t.A., ‘Oh, merely to 
find, &c. 

The courtesy is sometimes ironical: as in 

IV. 424 D Ovdé yap épyderat, Edn, GAXO ye 7) KaTAa opLKpor, 
x.T.A., ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘it is innocent enough, I dare say. 
All that it does is to undermine morality,’ &c. 

These examples may justify a similar rendering of 

V. 461 C,D warepas: 6€ Kal Ovyarépas ... TGs Siayrvecovrat 
GAANAMD 5 

Ovdapas, jv 8 eyo. add’ ad’ js, «.7.A.,‘Oh! simply 
in this way, said I,’ 

Although it is of course possible to take the words to 
mean literally ‘not at all,’ i.e. they will never know their 
actual parents. 

B. 06 mévu in Plato has various shades of meaning, from 
(1) ‘ not quite,’ to (2) ‘not at all’ 

(1) V. 474.D 08 yap wd ye évvod, ‘I cannot quite recall it,’ 
rather than, ‘I have it not at all in mind’ 

(2) VI. 504 E ole tw’ dv oe... dhetvar...; 

05 navy, av 8 eyo, ‘ Certainly not, said I.’ 

The stronger meaning may, however, be sometimes 
indirectly implied,—the speaker, as so often in Greek, 
saying less than he means. 

IV. 429 A ot mdvu yxadXerdv, ‘not so very difficult,’ i.e. 
‘surely not difficult at all.’ 

(6) Interrogatives. 

a. The regular interrogative use of ov in confident 
questions (=‘ don’t you think’ &c.) is to be distinguished 

VOL. II. P 


37. 
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from the negative assertion with interrogative meaning, 
assuming a negative reply (=‘ you don’t think so, 


surely? ’): 
Il. 362 D o8 ri wov ole,..., ® Vdxpares, ikavds eipjoba wept 
Tow AOyov ; 


B. Slightly different from both is the use in 

V. 455 E (again assuming an affirmative answer) yuuvac- 
TK?) 0 dpa ov, ovde ToAeutxy ; ‘ And (will you tell me that) 
there is not an athletic nor yet a warlike woman?’ Cp. 
Theaet. 145 A Gp’ od8€ yewperpixds ; ‘ But will you tell me 
that he is not a geometrician ?’ 

y- } and dpa, emphatically interrogative, commonly 
anticipate a negative reply. 

(1) 1. 348C 4 Thv dixavocvvnv Kcaxiav; ‘Do you mean to 
tell me that Justice is Vice?’ (The particle here might 
ironically anticipate an affirmative answer, but the follow- 
ing examples confirm the above rendering.) 

III. 396 B ra Tovatra 4 puysnoovrat; ‘ Shall we allow them to 
imitate such things as these ?’ 

V. 469 C # Kadds éxer; ‘ Is that an honourable thing ?’ 

VIII. 552A 7 Soke? dpOds Exe | 

(2) VII. 523 E rf be 6; Td peyeOos . . . dpa ixavas dpa; 
(resumed with ap’ ov« évdeds immediately afterwards). 

6. But apa; with ironical emphasis is sometimes practi- 
cally equivalent to ap’ od ; 

VI. 484 C 7dd¢e dé, jv 8 eyo, dpa SjAov ...; Kat TGs, Epp, ov 
d7Aov ; 

Cp. Soph. 221 D Gp’, ® mpds Gedy, HyvonKaper, k.T.A., ‘Can it 
be that we have failed to recognize their kinship?’ i.e. 
‘ Are they not, after all, akin?’ 

e. And 7 in 7 yap; ‘Surely that is so?’ puts a strong 
affirmation with an interrogative tone (cp. supra a). 

Gorg. 449 D 7 tpavtixh Tepl Thy TOv twatiwy épyaciay’ 7 
yép; ‘Surely that is so?’ 

In x. 607, however, this use is ‘mixed’ with the 
ordinary interrogative use of ov. 
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7) yap... ov kndei bn’ adrijs kal ov; ‘Do not you feel her 
charm? Surely you do?’ 

Obs.—This use of } may be pressed into service to account for 
VI. 500 A 7, kal édy ovrw Oe@vra. But 4 wat édv may be corrupted 
from # otk édv, through dittographia of « and dropping of ov. 

¢ For apa pn, pov, pov pn (I. 351 BE, VI. 505 C) in doubtful 
questions, see the Lexica. 

(c) Exceptional uses of pj. These mostly eccur where § 38. 
either some generalized notion, or some idea of prohibition, 
has been implied. 

a. Where a relative has preceded : 

Il. 357 B 6cat GBAaBels kal pydev... yiyverar dAdo, k.7.A. (See 
above, p. 174, 2 (d).) 

VII. 559 B 9 Te ph madoar COvta bvvaty (so g). See 
note. 

X. 605 E ofov éavrov ... ph a&.ot etvat. M7 is here used in 
putting the case generally. 

In Hipp. Maj. 295C€ ot Gy d0xéor Toodror eivar oto. ph 
duvarot dpav, the hypothetical turn of expression follows ot 
apy doxGouw. 

B. In oratio obliqua (M. and T., § 685). 

I. 346 E 61a 67) Tatra é€ywye ... kal dptu EXeyov pydéva ebedew 
éxdvta dpxew—recalling the gexcral statement in 345E tas 
ddAas apyas ... dtu obBeis e€Aer dpyew Exwv. 

X. 602 A mérepov &k Tod xphodar emroTHuny E£er Ov av ypadn, 
elite KaAG kal dp0a etre py ; 

Theaet. 155 A pydémote pydev av pelCoy ... yevéeoOa ... 
TovTO pHTe avEaveoOai Tore pire POivery. Socrates is recording 
the ‘ postulates’ or a priori determinations of the mind. 
“Av in the former sentence adds the notion of impossibility. 
So ris ay in Apol. 27 D tis &y dv0pdémwv Oedv pev Taidas Hyotro 
eivat, Oeovs O€ pr ; 

y. A shadowy sense of prohibition seems present in VIII. 
553D where ovdey ... €4 Aoyi€erOar is followed by tipav 
pndev, as if dvayxa¢er or some such word had preceded. So 
possibly in III. 407 D ovk émyeupeiv .. - pi) oleoOau dey Oepa- 
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, pte . . . 
mevew, the change to p72) is occasioned by some reminiscence 
of karadeléar . . . mpoorarrewv, preceding. See note in loco. 


Oés.—For idiomatic accumulation of negatives, see especially 
xX. 610 A-C 7) Tolvuy , . . amddAdva bat. 


§ 39. 14. Formulae. 


(az) Of question—7 ot ; tis pnxari pr ov, &c. For 7 yap ; 
see above p. 210, «. 
(6) Of reply 


/ X\ = a X S / ’ 7 ° 
TavTaTact ev Ov, KouLoN peVv OUY. hatvETal, ov PaiveTat, doKEt 





t , \ / / \ = 
Tavu ye, opodpa ye, Kal pada. Tavu pev ovr, 


ye 6n. TOs yap ; TOs yap ov; Ti phy (Sc. GAAo); (See above, 
under pyr, p. 206.) 

The degree of assent or dissent implied in each case 
varies somewhat with the context. 

(c) Of connexion, ri d€; 7d d€ ye, AAO Te 7 (cp. Herod. 
II. 14, &c.), GAAo te; GAAO Te ody | 

a. The question whether ri 5€ and ri d@ 87 are to form 
a separate sentence, or to be joined to the words that 
follow them, is one that can only be determined by the 
immediate context. See especially I. 349 B, C, E; V. 468A 
and notes in locis. 

B. For dAdo 7 in apposition to the sentence, see below, 
ps 220. 


Obs. 1.— Single words habitually used in parenthesis are not 
treated as breaking the unity of a clause, but may be immediately 
followed by an enclitic. This applies, not only to ote and the like 
(for which see especially vu. 564 a), but to a vocative, e. g. I. 337 E 


Tas yap av, Epyv éyd, ® BéAtioTE, tis droKpivaro ; 


Obs. 2.—For the common transference of #5n, én, mo from 
temporal to logical succession, see especially 11. 370 D, Iv. 430 D— 
432 B. 


Obs. 3.—adn bas, 77 adnbeia, dvtws, TH dv7e May be taken under the 
present head. M. Schanz has shown that in the later dialogues 
évras gradually takes the place of r@ dv7. But when he argues that 
because évtws occurs five times in Bb. v—vi while it is absent from 
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Bb. 1-1v, Bb. v—vir are ‘late,’ he loses sight of his own observation 
that 76 évre is naturally avoided in conjunction with other cases 
of ay. 


VI. Ellipse and Pleonasm. § 40. 
Time 19 5} 


To maintain the effect of conversation and to avoid 
monotony, Plato constantly represents his speakers as 
omitting what, although essential to the meaning, is 
assumed to be obvious to the hearers. Hence a frequent 
duty of the interpreter is to supply the word or words 
‘understood’ :—especially (a) in references, (2) in replies, 
(c) in antitheses, (d) in transitions, and (e) where a word of 
simple meaning is adsorbed in some neighbouring word. 
Under this head should also be noticed (/) familiar abbre- 
viations. 

(a) Ln references. 

I. 341 B Tov ws Enos elmeiv (sc. otw mpocayopevduevor). 
The incomplete expression is explained by the reference to 
340 D A€youen TO pratt ovTws. 

(6) Ln replies. 

I. 334 D pndapds (sc. ottw Ti0dper). 

I. 349 B ovd€ Tijs dixalas (sc. tpa£ews). 

IV. 428E modv, épy, xadxéas (sc. mAclovs oiuar évecer Oar 
Th TONEL). 

V. 451D Kown, én, mavta (sc. oldueda bety adtas mparrew 
Tols dppeow). 

V. 468 A dey’, En, mot av (sc. katapaivorrd cot). 

V. 473A & ov émratres (sc. amodpatvery ws dSuvaTa éoTt 
kal 7)). 

VI. 508C Grav b€ y’, otpat, dv 6 FALos KaTaAdprn (sc. ew 
€xeiva Tis Tpé7 Tovs dpOadpovs). 

VIII. 5.52 C eddxer (sc. Tév apy dvrwy e€ivat). 

IX. 585 D cGpa b& adro Woyijs ovk oles otTws 3 (SC. HTTOV ady- 
elas Te kal ovoias perexety). 

Cp. Phaed. 73 A évl pév Adyw, Ey 6 KEBns, KaddAlor@ (sc. 
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ratta droteikvura supplied from rota: rovray at drodetéess ; 
preceding). 


Oés. 1.—In continuing a conversation, the indirect form is some- 
times used with the ellipse of eiwé. Rep. 1. 348 B dmorépos... 
dpéoxe.; Euthyd. 271 B. Cp. Polit. 261 E dmérepoy av ev To Ady Evp- 
Baivy (SC. dvopdooper). 

Obs. 2—A special idiom is the ellipse of the apodosis with 
a new protasis, participial or otherwise. 

Phaedr. 228p deiéas ye mp@rov, & purdrns (see above, p.179, Oés. 3). 

Rep. 1. 338 c €av paw ye mparov ; 

I. 340 A €av ov ¥, en, ate paptrpnons. 





Obs. 3.—Note the occasional omission of a comparative with 
7 following. 

I. 335 A mpoobcivac... 7... ed€youer. 

Symp. 220 E eve AaBeiv 7} caver, 


(c) Ln antitheses. 

Il. 360 A &&w d& SHAw (sc. ew 8€ alto otpépovTe Thy opev- 
ddvnv BHrw ylyvecOar). 

Ill. 412 D pH b€, Tovvartiov (sc. ed 8€ oloito éxeivov ph €d 
mpattovtos, EvpBaivew Kal EavT@ KaKOs TpaTreEw). 

IV. 444 D 70 8€ vooov mapa vow, K.T.A. (Sc. 76 8€ vdcov 
Tovey €otl Ta ev TO THpaTL Tapa vow KaOioTavat, K.T.A.). 

(ad) Ln transitions :—i.e. in passing from one alternative 
to another, or to a new topic. 

I. 351 BW dvayxn aity peta dixavocdvyns (sc. Ti dvvaywv 
TavTny EXE) ; 

II. 366 D as 6€ (sc. otrws éxer), d7jAov. 

IV. 428 C tl 6€; Thy trep TG ek Tod xadkod (sc. bra THY 
1s OKEVOV ETLOTHPNY) 5 

VI. 493 D Gru pev ydp, x.t.A. (sc. OAV €ott, from doxel pre- 
ceding). 


Oés.—In Plato, as in other Greek, the affirmative notion is often 
assumed in passing from a negative—e. g. ékaoros supplied from 
ovdeis in 

Il. 366 D ovdets Exav Sixaos, GAN’ bro avavdpias . . . Weyer TO dduKeiv. 


VI. 500 B ovd€ yap... axodn. .. BA€mew ... dAAA (katpds) pypetoOar 
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And sometimes the word to be supplied is more general than that 
which precedes—e. g. 

v. 469 C pyde “EdAnva dpa Soddov exricOa (sc. det from Soxet dixaoy, 
«.7.d. preceding). 


Somewhat similarly in VIII. 557 E pydé ad, eay tis apxeu 
vowos cE diakwdvy 7) diKaCery, pydev Frrov Kat dpxew kal Suxdfeu, 
the general notion of ‘no compulsion’ (sc. é&eivar) is con- 
tinued from pydeuiay avdyxnv supra. ‘There is nothing to 
compel you any the less for that to be a ruler and judge,’ 
i.e. there is nothing any more on that account to prevent 
you from exercising both functions. 


(¢) Absorption by a neighbouring word. The want of the 
word omitted is not felt because of another word which 
suggests it to the mind. Cp. Herod. Il. 87 rovs ra Todv- 
Ted€oTata (SC. cKevaCouévous) TKEvaCovar vEKpovs. 

II. 358 D et wor Bovdropevy (sc. AEyw) & AEyo. 

II. 364 A wovnpots TAovaolovs (sc. dvtas) kal GAXas bvvapess 
€XovTas. 

Il. 366 EF dddws 7) dd€as (sc. ewavodyTes, K.T.A.). 

II. 372 E kal dwa (sc. éxew) dep Kal of viv €xoucr. 

IV. 421 B68 éxeivo héywr . . . (sc. EXeyer). 

IV. 439 A Tv Tivds (sc. dvTwy suggested by etvar following). 
See note in loco. 

V. 452 A Tapa TO &0os (Sc. padpeva) yeAota av paivorto. 

VI. 488 A vavkAnpov (sc. pev) weyeOer pév, K.T.A. 

VI. 510 B GAN adOis, Hv 8 eye (sc. wabjoe, which follows 
soon). 

VIL. 517 D dalverar . . . yedoios (sc. Ov)... auBdAvdtTwv. 

IX. 589 C 6 be WeKrns oddey byes (sc. A€yet, from aAnOeder 
preceding or Wéye: following) od’ «das Weyer 6 Te Weyer. 

X. 615 B,C tév bé EvOds yevouévwr (Sc. atoParvdvTwy: the 
whole passage relating to the dead). See Essay on Text, 
Sa 


Ods.—Such omissions are not purely accidental, but are due to 
instinctive avoidance of cumbrous tautology. 


§ 41. 
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(f) Familiar abbreviations. 

a. Certain adjectives readily dispense with the verb sub- 
stantive. The idiom is frequent with a&os and €rowmos 
(Parm. 137 C érouds cor, & Tappevidn) but is extended by 
Plato to other words. 

Il. 358 A GAN eyo Tis, @s Eorxe, SvTpabijs. 

Ill. 407 B GBiwtov T@ pi) peAeTOVTL. 

X. 598 D evyOns tis dvOpwz7os. 


Obs.—The substantive verb is similarly omitted with dvdyxy, ris 
pnxavn, &c., also in ef py et, x... I. 411 FE, 1X. 5581p. Ini. 370E 
dy dv aitois xpeta, the subjunctive 7 is dropped. 


B. “AdAos is constantly omitted with interrogatives and 
negatives. 

I. 332 C GAda Te oles (Sc. dAdo) ; 

I. 348 C adda ti puqv (sc. GdAXo) ; 

V. 461 D ovdapuds (sc. Gdd@s). 

V. 472 B ovd€ep (sc. GAAo). 

Also in the hypothetical formula ef yi 7 dAdXa. 

On dAdo 7, which is sometimes called an ellipse, see 
below, p. 221, Ods. 2. Another phrase which is appositional 
not elliptical is éy av6” évds (I. 331 B). 

y. The indefinite subject is dropped, as in the common 
idiom, cwdver ev TO vewo, &c. 

IV. 445 #\ €ay Te davOdvyn eay Te py (SC. 6 Sikard Te TpaTTeV 
kal kaha émitndevwr). 

V. 478 B ap’ oty 76 py dv So§dbe (sc. 6 d0€a¢wr). 

VI. 498 B, C Oray b€... modtTiKGY Be Kal oTpatEOv eKTOs 
yiynrat (sc. 6 dvOpwmos). Cp. Cratylus 410 B tows obv héyer 
(sc. 6 dépa héywr). 

6. Transitive verbs used absolutely, i.e. without express 
object. 

I. 335 D Woxew ... typaive ... BAdmTEv. 

II. 368 BO 7 xphowpa (sc. duiv or To Ady). 

III. 392 D wepatvovaw. 

III. 411 A Oray pey Tis... Tapexy. 
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III. 411 E 6vamparrera. 

IV. 420 C amoAaBortes. 

VII. 525 D oddapn drodexspevov. 

IX. 585 E yxaipew av mort (sc. tov avOpwror). 

Obs.—Several of these words (xpaoba, mepaivew, amodapBavew, 
arrudéxerbar) belong to the technical language of the dialectical 
method. See also 

v. 467 Bola... gudei (sc. ylyvec Oar). 

VII. 565 E ota 8 pudotor (sc. roreir). 

«. In some technical phrases a feminine abstract sub- 
stantive is suppressed, as e.g. réxvn in 7 larpuxy, &c. (sex- 
centies). Similarly 

III. 397 B mpos tHv adripy (sc. xopdyv), ‘in the same tone.’ 
See note in loco. 

IV. 432 A & Gdns (sc. THs AVpas). 

Ibid. 614 tacdyv (sc. Tov xopddv). 

¢. One of two alternative or correlative expressions is 
sometimes dropped. 

VI. 486 C (xérepov) eipabis 7) dvopabys. 

Obs.—Thus 6 pév is omitted where 6 8€¢ follows, e. g. Phaedr. 266 a 
oxaid, Ta Se deEtd. This idiom appears more frequently in the later 
dialogues (Tim. 63 E &c.). 

N.B.—For the special idiom with peragd (v1. 498 a) see above, 
p- 198, y. 

yn. Other conversational ellipses are 

I. 343 C otrw moppw et (sc. Tis yudcews). 


V. 467 C 0a dvOpwro (yryveckovow). 


2. PLEONASM. § 42. 


As the omission of words gives an impression of ease 
and familiarity, so their redundancy enhances the appear- 
ance of leisure and freedom (cp. Theaet. 172 C foll.). 
Plato’s periods ‘are not made but grow’ (cp. Phaedr. 264) ; 
he drifts down the wind of his discourse (Rep. I. 365 D). 
Hence when a new thought or mode of expression has 
occurred to the speaker, he does not wait to round off the 
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sentence before introducing it, but weaves it into that 
which is half finished, often to the sacrifice of formal 
coherency. Thus rhetoric interferes with grammar. 

A good instance of Plato’s love of amplification occurs 
in II (380 A foll.), where Socrates insists that evil must not 
be attributed to God: 

"AAN édv tis Tou ev ols tatta Ta lapBela Evert, TA Ths 
NudBns 7a0n, 7 Ta LleAomLdGy 7 TA Tpwika 7 TL GAXO Ty ToL- 
ovTwr, 7) ov Oeod Epya eatéov ata Aé€yew, 7) el Oeod, eLevperéov 
atrots sxedov Ov viv hpels Adyov CyTodper, kal AeKTEov, Os 6 pev 
eds dikara Te Kal ayaba cipyacero, of 5€ @vivayTo KoAaCoyevou 
ws 6€ GOALoL prev of Sixny diddvTes, Hv SE 5) 6 SpGv Tadta Oeds, 
ovK €areov eye Tov ToInTHY. GAD’, ef pev Ste edEnOnoay KoAG- 
gews A€yorev, Os GOALor ob KaKol, dLddvTES 5& Sixnv @deEAOvYTO 
b76 Tod Oeod, €atéov’ kaxGv b€ aitiov avar Oedv Twit ylyverOat 
ayaboy ovra, diayaxntéov Tavtl TpdT7@ pare Twa A€yeL TadTa ev 
TH abdTov ToAEL, ef peAer edvouroerOat, prTE TWA aKoveWW, pTE 
VEOTEPOY NTE TpETBUTEpOY, pTE ev METPO MITE GyEV peETpOV 
pvdoroyobrta, as ote Gora dv Aeyopueva, ei A€youTo, ovTE LUp- 
popa huiv ovte oippava ava avrots. 

Here observe (1) the accumulation of examples charac- 
teristically summed up with 7 te dAAo tév TovotTwy, (2) the 
disjunctive mode of statement, put first affirmatively (ecther 
one or other), then negatively (ot doth); then affirmatively 
again, then once more negatively with increased explicit- 
ness and emphasis, and with the characteristic qualification 
el pedAer evvounoecOa. Observe also (3) the addition of the 
participle pvodAoyotvra, and of ei A€yoiro. Note further (4) 
the pleonastic ¢ava anticipating Acyew, and (5) the clinching 
of the argument in the last clause, os ovre doa, k.r.A. The 
examination of this one passage may prepare the student 
for much that he will find elsewhere. Cp. especially vI. 
489; Il. 374 B-D ’AAQ’ dpa .. . Tapacxouevm 3 IV. 421 B-C. 
A simile or illustration is often expanded in this way, e. g. 
III. 402 A éomep apa, x.r.A. See also the pleonastic use of 
participles in Symp. 218 A, B. 
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(a) The most ordinary pleonasms are those in which § 43. 
a notion already implied is made explicit in a subsequent 
phrase. 

Il. 358 E mdéon 6€ Kax@ dmepBaddew, K.7.A. 

Il. 371 D xamyjAwy .. . yéveow éprrovet, 

VI. 486 D Gyrépev Seiv. 

VI. 490 A Tapa 8dfav rots viv Soxoupevors. 

VIII. 555 B Tov mpoxepevov &ya0od, Tod ws TAOVTLWTAaTOV Sev 
yiyveoOat. 

(6) Specially Platonic is the expletive use of émiyxerpeir, 
piAciv, kwwdvveverv, €xovat and other verbs as auxiliaries. See 
also VI. 500 D pedetqoa eis avOpdzuv 70)... TWevar: VII. 
520 B extivew. . . mpoupetoOar. So Cephalus, in his gar- 
rulous talk about old age, speaks of the time when one 
comes near to thinking that he is about to die, émedav tus 
éyyds 7 Tov olecOar TeAevTHEW (I. 330 D). For the pleo- 
nastic or expletive use of participles (€xwv, &c.) see above, 
Pp. 177 (f)- 

(c) The amplifying, expansive tendency of Plato's lan- 
guage has a distinct bearing on the treatment of the text. 
The excision of supposed ‘glosses’ and ‘accretions’ by 
which editors have tried to prune away such redundancies, 
must be carried far beyond the limit of even plausible 
conjecture, if the tendency itself is to be disproved. (See 
Essay on Text, p. 110.) 

V. 477 B, C pjooper duvapers eivat yevos TLTGv OrTwr, als 67 Kal 
nets Suvayeda a& Suvdweba Kai dAAO Tay 6 Th Tep dy BuvynTaL, ofov 
A€yw Oey Kal dxony Tav Suvdpewy etvar, ef dpa pavOdvers 0 Bov- 
Aopuat A€yewv Td E€i8os. 

Obs.—The addition of an equivalent phrase often adds a touch 
of admiration or scorn. 

I. 331 A nOcia eAmis .. . kal dyabh ynpotpddos. 

Il. 364 E Sta Ovordv kai Tadvas HSovav. 

(2d) A special idiom, not exclusively Platonic (see L. and 
S., s.v. II. 8), is the pleonastic (or adverbial) use of dAdos. 

Cp. especially Hom. Odys. IX. 367 pryrnp nde marip 78 


§ 44. 
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GAdNou wavres Eratpor: Herod. IV. 179, § I GAAny Te ExaTouBny Kat 
67) Kal Tpimoda xaAKeov. 

a. GAXos attributive. 

Il. 368 B &€«k tod addou Tov wpeTepov tpdmov, ‘from your 
manner of life, not from your words.’ 

Il. 371 A yewpy@v te kal Tév GAAwy SyurovpyGv ... Kal 7 
kal TOv &Adwv Siaxdver, ‘and also of that ministering class.’ 

III. 404 A,B 7oAAds petaBodds... metaBdddAovtas bddTwv TE 
kal Tov Gov oitwr, ‘enduring many changes’ of drinking- 
water and a/so of food.’ 

B. In other cases GAAos is predicative or adverbial, but 
still pleonastic: 

X. 617 B GAdas O& Kadnuevas Tepié, k.T.A., ‘and sitting there, 
moreover, round about.’ 

The Fates are thus contradistinguished from the Sirens 
(or perhaps ‘there were others ... daughters of necessity,’ 
&c.). Cp. the idiomatic d\Aws in Gorg. 470 D ovyyevdpevos 
ap yvoins, GAdws 5€ adTdMev ov yryveoxets. 

(e) Atdrés te «ai, with expansion of the correlative 
phrase : ; 

Ill. 398 A aitdés Te Kal Ta ToLjpata Bouddpevos emBeigacGar, 
‘bringing his poems for exhibition with him too.’ 

IV. 427 D avros Te kal Tov dSedpdv wapaxdéder, ‘and call your 
brother also to assist.’ 

VIL. 535 Ei) dv... xademGs hepyn adry te Kal Erépwr Wevdo- 
pévov bTEepayavakty. 

(f/f) Double comparative and superlative : 

I. 331 B ovx €AdxLoTov . . . Xpnouswsraror. 


Il. 362 C Oeopir€ortepov . . . eivat wadAov TpoonKeL. 
VII. Apposition. 


One very frequent consequence of Plato’s discursiveness 
is what may be loosely termed the apposition of sentences, 
—the second being often not the exact equivalent, but an 
explanation or expansion of the first. Cp. Herod. I. 23, § 2 


Odvpa péyotov . . . “Apiova . . . emt deAdivos eevery Serta: 


2a 
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VI. 117, § 2 Odvpa yeveobar rordvde, "AOnvaiov avdpa ’ Exi¢ndov 


... TOV Oppdtwy orepnOjvat. 

Three cases may be distinguished :— 

1. Where a pronoun or a pronominal phrase or adverb 
resuming a preceding statement is followed by a restate- 
ment of the same thing, more or less expanded or modified. 

I. 337 C kai ob obtw moujcens ; Gy éya deiroy, toUTwy TL dmoKptvet ; 
Il. 365 C emt todro 67) tpentéov dAws* mpdOupa pev Kal oxTpa 


KN Le 0 lav apEeTns Teptypattéov r 

KUKA® TEpl EuavTov oKLaypadlay apeTis weptypatréov, K.T.A. 
III. 416 B py towdtov .. . momowor Tos TOV, ToALTas, éTwELO} 

ed aval 4 Dna fe b) \ / > n 7 2 / 
avtav Kpeltrous eloiv, avtl Evupaxov eiperGv dea7drTats ayplots 


a&popoww dow, 
IV. 429 E, 430 A tovodTov imoAaBe.. . epydtecOar kal juas 
. . pNdev olov GAAO pyxavaoOat 7, K.T.A. 


VII. 517 B ta & ody éyol dawopeva obtw cpaivetat, ev TO 
yvwoT® ... poyis dpGo8ar, K.7.A. 
VII. 532 A oltw kai Gray tis TH biad€yerOar Emyeipy, avev 
lal lat . / \ a , 5 Yast Sea 1a v ee 
macGv Tov aicOjcewr 1a Tod Adyouv em adTd 6 EoTW EkacToY 
éppa (subjunctive) kat pr anooti, «.t.A. Here the protasis 
is expanded. 
X. 605 B tabrév kal Tov puyntiKoY ToLnTHY djocopev KaKhy 


moAtTelay . . . €prrovetv, 
Ods. 1.—The frequent formula of transition with the interrogative 


follows the analogy of this mode of construction— 
I. 332 E Tl Be 6 Sixaos 5 ev rim mpaket, kK... ef passim. 
This form is better suited to the majority of cases than the other 


punctuation ti 8€; 6 Sixaios ev tive mpaget, K.7.2. 
VI. 515 B ti b€ trav mapadepopevwy ; ov Tadrdv ToOtTO } 
although the latter is also sometimes required by the context: 


VI. 517 D ti b€ 3 7dd¢ olce Te Oavpactoy, K.T.d. 
Obs. 2.—So addo tm, when not followed by ¥, forms virtually 
a separate clause in apposition. 
I. 337 C ado Tt ody, ey, Kai od ovTw Tomoers ; ‘ YOU mean to say 
that that is what you are going to do?’ 
So 1. 331 B ev av evs: VI. 498 B may Tovvarrtior. 


Also 16 6€ (Soph. 248 p; Laws 1. 676 c). 
VII. 527 A 10 8 gore mov may ro padnya, x.7.d. (Digest, § 22). 
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Obs. 3.—Similarly, the relative pronoun, although not forming 
a separate clause, often introduces a long sentence, towards which 
it stands in apposition. (Daoges/, §§ 10 ff.) 

I. 368 D olavmep ay ei, x.r.A. ‘A method similar to that we should 
have adopted, if’ &c. 

IV. 434 D exrehécoper tiv oKeyr, nv @nOnuer, k.Tr. 

Cp. Phaedr. 249 D wept ris terdptns pavias, Av, K.TA. 

Protag. 352 E, 353 A To 1aOos, 6 haw ind tov dover yrracOa, 

So oiov, vi. 488 A oioy of ypadijs, «.7.r. ‘As painters do, when 
they delineate monsters.’ 


2. Apposition of Clauses;—where a statement is imme- 
diately followed by a parallel statement, in the same 
construction, with no conjunction between (Asyndeton). 

I. 329 C,D mavtdmaor yap TOy ye ToLOUTwWY ev TO yipa WOAA} 
eipyyn ylyvetat kal eAevdepia, emevday at émOvuiar TavowvTar 
Katatelvoural kal xaAdowou, TavTaTacL Td TOD Lopokheous ylyvetat, 
Seomotay Tay TOAAGY EoTL Kal palyowevwy amMddAdxba. (Some 
MSS. insert ydp after éwevddv.) 

II. 359 B, C ef tovdvde moujoapery 77 Stavola’ Sdvtes efouciay.. . 
évraxohouljoatper. 

V. 457 C Aeye 57, ldo. 

VII. 530A ovK ole... Ta €y adTa; 

VII. 540 E Stackevwpyowvtar . . . exméppwou, 

VIL. 557 C kuvdvvever... kaddAiorn attn TOv ToALTELOY Elval' 
GoTep iwatvov wokidov ... kal attn ... KadAlorn av paivouro. 

IX. 589 D ro.dvde te ylyvetat, KayBdvev, k.7.A. Cp. Phaedo 
95C; Gorg. 493 E. 


Obs. +.—Between clauses thus related a question is sometimes 
interposed, 


VII. 540 E 6rav... dsacxevwpynoovra...: ds; Epy: ... exmepyaow. 


Obs. 2.—Slightly different from the foregoing is the emphatic 
repetition, with asyndeton, of what has been said— 
(a) giving the effect of a second apodosis : 


I. 339 E olov Toivy. . . @podoynoOur . . , Grav... ., dpa ToTe . . . ovK 


= 
5 : r 
avaykatov oupBawvew, k.T.A. 

I. 340 B TovTO TrounTéop etvat, K.T.A. 


Il. 372 B Opeovra . . . evwynoorrat, 
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SO Il. 413.C; VI. 497 B. 

N.B.—The case of vil. 545 B dvoua yap odk éyo ... addo° Ff 
Tisokpariay,,«.7.A. is peculiar and should probably be met as 
W. H. Thompson suggested by reading adn’ }) riypoxpariay, x.7.d. 

(8) The protasis is likewise (1) repeated with variation, or (2) 
an additional protasis subjoined. 

(1) VIL. 529 Béav"ré tis dvw Kexnvas .. . emtyerph} pavOavew, ovre pabeiv 
dv more dnt adtov, K.7.d. 

(2) 1. 331 C et tes AdBar.. . ef pavets draroi. Cp. Theaet. 210 
B, C €av Toivuy . . . eyKipov emxetpys yiyverOa. . . edy Te yiyyn. . . edv Te 
kevos ys, Where the two alternative hypotheses are subordinate to the 
principal one. 


Obs. 3.—This, like other Platonic idioms, is used with greater 
abruptness in the Laws. See especially, Laws 1v. 708 B érav py 


a > a , a a , 
TOV TOV ETMOY ylyynrat TpoTOY, Ev yevos amd pas Lov Y@pas oikiCyTat. 


VIII. Co-ordination (Parataxis). § 46. 


While in all syntax the subordination of clauses 
gradually supersedes their co-ordination, this tendency is 
checked in Greek by the fondness for analytical and 
antithetical expression, not only giving to co-ordination 
a temporary survival, but also favouring some independent 
developments of it, which interfere with the complete 
regularity of subordination. The crossing of the two 
methods may confuse the interpreter, but it enriches the 
style. 

1. Interposition of one or more co-ordinate or parallel 
clauses with per or ré after the sentence is begun. 

(a) peév. 

Il. 367 E kal éym dxovoas, del pev 87) THY piow Tod Te 
TAavxwvos kat tod Adenavtov nydpny, atap odv Kal TéTE TavU ye 
noon. 

III. 407C, D PGpev Kal AokdAnmoy rods pev dio... Tad 
elow .. . Oeparreverv (see notes in loco). 

Ill. 415 A Gre ovv Evyyeveis dvres Tavres TO pev TOAD duoiovs 


Xx (tn ’ tal on ” 3 24 b] a / 3 
QVv UpPLY avUTOLS VEVVOTE, €OTL é One eK Xpvaov yevunbetn av 
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dpyvposy kal é€ dpyupod xpvooty éxyovoy Kat T4AXa TavTa otTws 
e€ addAnAwv. 
IV. 421 A, B ef pe ody jets pev...6 8 exetvo Aéywr... ado 
av Tin TOA A€yot. 
VII. 552 B 1 eddxer pev Tov apxdvTwv civat, TH d€ adnOela 
otre dpywr ovte banperns iv adrijs, GAA TOv Eroipwy avadwris ; 
Cp. Laws VI. 765 E GvOpwros 6€, &s paper, Tpepov, k.T.A., 
where although peév is omitted, the mode of expression is 
virtually the same. 
(d) ré. 
Il. 357A 6 yap TAavxor del te dvdperdtatos Gv Tvyxdver Tpos 
aimavta, Kal 01) Kal TOTE .. . OK amede€aTo. 
III. 404 C xal 6pOGs ye, &pn, toacl te kal avéxovrat. 
See also Il. 359 D GAAa te 87) [&] pvdodroyotor Oavpaora, 
x.7.A., When the same idiom may perhaps justify the 
omission of &, as in Par. A. 
2. Ae in apodosi. 
The use of & ody in resumption is a special case of this. 
The general idiom is too common to require further illus- 
tration. See, however, Symp. 183C ézeday 5€... pi) e@or 
.. els 8€ radra tis ad Breas, x.7.A., for a striking example 
of its effect. 
Aé is also added toa participle subjoined to a sentence, 
VIII. 544 C devrépa kal devtépws eravovpérn, Kadoupérn 8 
dA\tyapyia: IX. 572 E els wacav Tapavopiav, dvopatopéevny 8 
. €Levdepiay anacar. 
3. Two complex sentences, opposed with pév and 6¢, are 
bound together by a single interrogative or negative. This 
may fairly be regarded as a speciality of Platonic syntax, 
though not unknown to other Greek writers. In a simpler 
form it occurs, e.g. in Aesch. Prom. 507, 508— 
p vev Bpotovs pev @d<Aer Katpod Tépa, 
cavtod & axyder dvatvxodvtos. 

Eur. Bacch. 311, 312— 
pnd, wv dois pev, 7 8€ dd<a cov voce, 
cbpoveiy ddKeu Te. 
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Cp. Shakespeare, W7.0f'V’., i. 3, 180: 

‘T like not fair terms and a villain’s mind. 
Mach. ii. 2, 12: 

‘The attempt and not the deed confounds us; 
and a complete example occurs in Lysias, contra Eratosth. 
§ 36 odour deivdv, €i TOUS pev oTpaTHyoUs, ol Evikwy vavpaxodrTEs 
-.. Oavato eGyuidoare .. . ToUTOVs 8€, ol . . . Emoinoav HrTnOHVaL 
vavpuaxodvtas ... ovK dpa yxpyn... Tals eoydtas Cypias 
kodd¢ecOa. (See also Xen. Mem. I. 4, § 17: I. 4, § 1.) 

This form is employed where the combination of the 
two statements is deprecated or denied, i.e. to signify 
either that they ought not to be true together or cannot 
be so. The enormity or impossibility is marked more 
pointedly by the union of the two contradictories in a 
continuous sentence. 

I. 336E pi yap 67 olov, ef péev xpuolov eCytodpmer, ov av 
MOTE Nuas €xovtas ecivat broKxatakAiveoOat GAAyAOLsS ev TH 
Gytjoer kal drapOeipew tiv etpeow avrod, dixavoovyvynv 8é 
Cytotvras, mpaypa ToAAGY xpvoiw@y TYysLeTEpoV, ETELO obTwS 


Gvoijtws bree GAAHAOLS kal ov oTovdace 6 TL pddtoTa darijvat 


- , 
avTo. 
‘ x ¢/ LN 
Il. 374 B, C’AAN dpa rov pév oKvtoTdpoy . . . 7) otTw padz.or, 
ov \ ~ e \ ” A Se 
@OTE Kal yewpyav Tis Gua TmoAEutkos EoTar... TETTEVTLKOS Be 


ss \ c lal 25? XR ° / ‘\ >’ ‘ La 5) ‘ 
 KUBEUTLKOS LKava@s ovd Gy Eis yevowTo pt] aVTO TOUTO EK TaLdds 
BI / 
ETITNOEVD 5 

III. 406 C 0 apeis yeAoiws emi pév... emt 8€. . . OK, K.T.A. 

Ill. 407 A, B GAN’ Huas adrods drddEwper, TOTEpoy meAETNTEOV 

na n” i, \ 5 / n ‘\ n x / 
ToUTO TM TAOVTLM Kal aBiwTov TO py pEAETOVTL, 7) VoTOTpopia 
TEKTOVLK) pev Kal Tals GAAaIs Téxvals euTOdLOY TH TpoTEeeL TOD 

7p is TEXVaLs €uTddLOY TH TP 

vod, TO 8€ PaxvAidov mapakeArcvua ovdev EuTrodi Cer. 

IV. 445 A yeAotov euorye aivera: TO oxeypa ylyverOar 767, 
el TOU pev owpaTos THs Picews SiaPOerpowevns SoKxel ov Biwrov 
> n Ny > a , 2 a , , \ 
elvar. . , THS 8€ adTod ToOvVTOV & CGuev picews TapatTouEerns Kal 
diapOerpoueryns Biwrdv apa €orat, k.T.d. 

V. 456C ov« GAAn pev tiv avdpas Toijoe. Tmatdela, GAA BE 
yuvatkas. 

Voi, i, Q 
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IX. 589 D, E ci pev... ef 8€... ox dpa; and, without per, 
V. 456A. 

Similarly, but with the second statement deferred, VIII. 
5560 B, C odas 6& abtods Kat Tovs att@v—ap’ od Tpupdvras pev 
Tovs veous, k.T.A. (three lines), adrods 8€ tANY Xpnuatiopod TOV 
GAAwy HpeAnKOTAS, K.T.A. 

X. 600 C GAN olet, ® TAavcwv, x.7.X. 

N.B.—Such introductory words as dewov et, yedotor ei, 
have the force of a negative. 


Obs. 1.—A clause is sometimes prefixed or appended to such 
composite sentences, just as if the meaning had been simply 
expressed, e. g. 

V. 456 C mpds ye 70 pudakikipy yuvaixa yeverOat, ov« GdAAn pev, KT, 


Oés. 2.—Sometimes instead of introducing the sentence with 
a negative, two alternative suppositions are co-ordinated and 
followed by an apodosis relating to both combined; so as to point 
the antithesis between what is preferred and its opposite. 

IV. 421 A, B ed pev ody nets wey... To.odpev ... 6S excivo Neyo... 


—AXo av re) THAW Eyor, 


4. Disjunctives. 

A clause, apparently pleonastic, is often introduced with 
7 to enforce a rule by adding to it the sanction of 
a penalty. This formula is especially frequent in the 
Republic. 

III. 401 B apocavayxaotéov tiv tod ayabod elkdva 7Oovs 
€pTovety Tols ToLpacw 7H pr Tap Hiv Toreiv, ‘else they shall 
be prohibited.’ 

III. 401 B 6takwAvréov TO kakonOes ... pte... eutrocety, H 6 
pi olds Te dv ovK €aréos zap’ hpiv dyp.ovpyeiv. See p. 219 (a). 

V. 463D wept... tod imjxooy deity civat TGV yovewy, H pire 
mpos OeGv pate Tpos avOpdrwv alto peor érerOat. 

VI. 490 A ijp (sc. aAjOevav) didKew . . . Ser H GAaCG dyTt 
pydaun pereivar pirocodias. 

VI. 503 A TO bdypa TodTo pyr ev Tovois pT ev HoBats 


/ 5b] t ‘ i. 
. +. paiverOa €xBadAovras, } Tov advvatobyTa amoKpttéor. 
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to 


7 
VII. 525B ths ovoias anréov eivat yevéoews e€avadvyTr, 7 
pndémoTe AoproTiKw yeverOau. 
(Cp. Isocr. Aeginet. § 27 odd& yap amedOety ofdy 7’ jr, 7) 
dokeiv dpedetv.) 


Ovs.—Another mode of introducing such a sanction,—not fall- 
ing under the same grammatical heading,—is the incidental 
assertion of a condition in a hypothetical or participial clause, in 
which the word péAdw generally occurs— 

Il. 365 C, D GAN’ Gpos, et peAopev evdarpovnwe, tav’ty iréov, ws Ta 
ixyn Tov Noywv éepet. 

Il. 372 D emi te kway KataxeicOa, oiwat, TOUS eAAOVTAas jy) TadauTTw- 
petoOa, Kr), 

So in VI. 491 B el tehéws péANot Prdoopos yevéoOa, words unduly 
suspected by Cobet. 


5. Minute or verbal antithesis. § 48. 

The Greek love of antithesis gives rise to forms of 
expression which, if taken literally, are over-emphatic or 
even inaccurate. 

(a) Thus airés is sometimes emphatically used where 
the antithesis is too minute to be pressed. 

Il. 370E a\\a@ pay... xatoixioas ye adthy tiv wow els 
Totobrov tomo, «.T.A. ‘The city,’ as distinguished from the 
citizens. 

Il. 371 B év adry TH TOA. 

Antithetical formulae are also used ironically to suggest 
the equivalence of an alternative of which one side is tacitly 
preferred. 

Il. 373 E pyr et te kaxov pyr et ayadov 6 TddEuos Epyacerat 
(cp. Herod. VIII. 87, § 5 otre ef... ovre ei). 

Cp. I. 339 B opixpd ye tows, Edy, tpocOjKyn. ovmw dHAor 
ovd ei peyadn. 

Such antithetical redundancies as I. 346A éxdorny .. . 
ExdoTote, V. 462D pépous movjcavtos ody, VII. 516 B adrév 
kad’ abtév év 77) abtod y#pa, and such reduplications in 
climax as III. 406 A, B mp@rov pév Kal padduota, V. 449 D péya 

. Kat dAov are extremely frequent. 
One 


= 
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The following are more noticeable : 
IV. 441 C 7a ada pev ev TddEL, TA adTA BS Ey . . . TH Woy7). 
X. 605 B, C otte Ta pel(w ote TA EAdTTH SLaylyveoKorTt. 
X. 618C Biov kal ypynorov Kal Tovnpov diaytyydoxKorta. 
(2) The love of antithesis often gives a negative turn to 
a sentence ; VIII. 556C. D 6rav .. . pndapy . . . katappovovtTa 
KONA, KT ENG 


6. Introduction of the reverse or contrary statement. 
In dwelling on one side of a distinction or antithesis the 
other side is introduced with apparent irrelevancy where it 
is not immediately in point. This is another way in which 
co-ordination breaks the smoothness of sawbordination. 

A clear example is VII. 528A dAda cavtod Evexa 16 
peyltatop Tove! TOUS Adyous, POovots piv 008 av ado, k.T.A. 

See also : 

I. 349 B, C ef Tod pey duxalov py akiot TA€oy exew pryde 
BovAcrat 6 dikatos, Tod 8€ ABdixou ; 

Il. 358A madar t70 Opacvpaxov ws Tovodtoy dv wWeéyerat, 
adikia 8 émawettar (om. Par. A). 

II. 371 D 7) ov Kamndovs Kadodpev Tovs . . . dtaxovotytas 
LOpupevovs ev ayopa, Tods S€ wAdvytas emt 14s WdAELS epmdpous ; 

Il. 374C py adbro todto €x Taiddos emiTydevwv, AAA Tapépyw 
XpPaperos ; 

V. 455 E, 450A modeyixn, i 8 dmddepos, 

VI. 490E tas POopas, os dicAAUTAL ev TOAXOLS, opiKpov B€ TH 
exevyer. 

VII. 520D ovx €OeAjoovor Evproveiv ev Ti) TOAEL ExagToL ev 
épel, Tov 8€ mov Xpdvoy per’ ANAyAov oiketv ev TH KaBape ; 

VII. 546 D (if the text is sound) jpyév (rév Movodr) 
TpOtov ap€ovra dpedreiv ... EXattov Tod S€ovTos Hynodpevon Ta 
Povotkis, SedTepoy S€ Ta yupvaotikis (SevTepd Te yupv. Madv. cj.). 

VILL. 552 A 7O e&etvat mavta Ta attod aroddc0a, Kai ado 
kTycac0aL Ta TOUTOU. 

VHT. 559C ov viv 64) Kynpiva ovopadoper, todToy édhéyomev 


Q an / lal lal 
TOV TOV ToLOvTwY HoovoV Kal éemLOUYWLOY yemovTAa Kal apy dopevov 
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070 TOV pr) GvayKaiwy, Tov S€é brs Tav dvaykatwy Pedwddy Te Kal 
oAryapxeKor ; 

Obs. 1—The same love of completeness shows itself in the 
frequent addition of limiting or qualifying clauses, such as érav 
ylymra, av pn waca avaykn, 60a avOpwrot, dcov ye p’ €idévat, KaTa TO 
duvardv or eis 76 Suvatdy and the like, also in the addition of single 
words which remind the reader that there is another point of view, 
especially of doxav, kadovpevos, Neyopevos, OF viv Aeyspevos, &c. to mark 
what belongs to ordinary unphilosophic opinion. For other 
examples of similar fulness of expression, see — 

IV. 430 C kal yap aroddxou, nv S eyo, TotTUKHY YE. 

VI. 492 A 6 Tt kal GEvov Adyov. 

VII. 523 A 76 y' enol Soxody. 

Obs. 2.—Note also, as illustrating the same over-emphatic or 
exaggerating tendency, the multiplication of pronominal words in 
the same sentence :—rowovrous ye Kai ore (111. 416 A), pydSap pydapas 
also the addition of the 





(Laws vi. 777 E), etre omy exer kai dras, 
negative side in such expressions as dAAa opixpor oer Stapépev, Kat 
obK tov Kuwdivov, Ocwpeiv ) wn. A striking example of this sort of 
thing occurs in u. 369 c where in introducing the division of 
labour, Socrates is not contented with saying that different men 
have different wants and need various helpers, addXov én’ addXov . 
xpela, but adds rov 8 em @Adov, ‘and this man yet another, for 
another want,’ to show not only that different men need different 
helpers, but that each requires more than one. 


IX. Deferred Apodosis. 
Digression and Resumption. § 49. 

1. It is a natural consequence of the expansion of 
sentences, and especially of the tendency of parentheses! 
and subordinate clauses to take an independent form, that 
the main statement at first intended is thrust aside, and, 
if not wholly lost, can no longer be expressed in strict 
continuation of the original construction. The sentence 
becomes like a tree whose leading stem has been distorted 
or broken. This is particularly apt to occur in the course 
of those elaborate similes of which Plato is fond. Cp. 
Lysias, contra Eratosth. § 6, Xen. Mem. Iv. 2, § 25. 


' See Prof. Jowett’s note on Rom. ii. 16. 
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I. 337 A, B e& odv Honoda Ort et TiVa €povo, k.7.A. (four lines 
intervene) d7Aov olwat cou Hv, K.7.A. Cp. V. 471 C. 

I. 352 B-D Oru per yap (twelve lines intervene) radra pev 
obp OTL oUTws EXEL, K.TA, i 

III. 402 A, B domep dpa... ypaypatar Tept TOTE LKavas €LXO- 
pev, bre . . . (eight lines intervene) . .. Gp’ ody, 0 A€yo,.. . 
ovdé povatkol mpdoTEpov eo dpeba. 

IV. 428 A wo7mep Tolvur, K.T.r. 

VI. 495 D, E o& 81) eptewevor ToAAOL aTeAcis ev Tas Pioes, 
i7d b& TOY TexVGY TE Kal dnuLovpyLv GowEp TA Thypata AEdo- 
Bnvrat, otrw Kai Tas Woxas EvykekAacpevor Te Kal aTorEOpuppevor 
dia Tas Bavavolas tvyxdvovow, x.t.’. The apodosis, if any, 
comes half a page below, wot’ arta popev yevvay . . . Gp’ ov 

. copicpata ; 

VIII. 562 B 6 mpovderto, x.T.A. 

X. 609 C @o7ep oGpa, K.T.A. 

Theaet. 197 C @onmep el Tis Opvibas aypias, K.T.r 

Hence re occurs without a distinct correlative. 

V. 463 D mepl te Tovs Tarepas, K.T.A. 

VII. 522 Bal te yap Texvat, K.T.A. 

VIII. 568 D éav re tepa xpyparta, x.t.r. (if *rwdAovpevwr is 
read. See note in loco). 


bd -- ‘ U > 
IX. 575 A Tov €xovtd TE aUTOD, K.T.A. 


Obs.— The apodosis is sometimes given in the reply ; 
>, > ae , , Cw, le 
IX. 577 A, B €t ovy ololpny...: Op@06rar av... mpokaXovo. 


IX. 582 E emevdn 5’ eumeppia...: "Avaykyn .. . etvat. 


2. As in all conversation the consciousness of imperfect 
expression is apt to occasion the attempt to recover pre- 
ciseness by the introduction of superfluous words, so in the 
conversational style of Plato it often happens that what 
has been already stated or implied is resumed with some 
increase of explicitness, often with the addition of a for- 
mula of reference, such as 6 A€yw, rep eixov, &c. Thus the 
effort to be exact leads to further irregularity of structure 
and sometimes even to a degree of confusion. 
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(az) The simplest case is where the antecedent to a rela- 
tive or correlative clause is made explicit with rotro, ratra 
or some other demonstrative word. This is common in 
Greek and is used more for emphasis than for clearness. 

The same remark applies to atrés re kai and to kal ratra. 
See above, p. 220 (e). 

In some instances, however, the demonstrative is thus 
inserted from the fear of losing the thread of the discourse, 
when the phrase that has been put emphatically foremost 
has been amplified : 

IV. 440 B rats 6’ émiOupiars adtov Kolvwrnoavta ... cipal ce 
ovK Gy davai... Too toLovTou aicbécOa, where the construction 
also becomes more definite. 

So I. 331 B TO yap pndé akovta twa e€aTathnoa .. . peya 
pepos els TOUT, K.T.A. 

Or, where there is no amplification, but the order has 
been disturbed by emphasis, the chief word is resumed 
with an oblique case of atrés. 

V. 477 D emiornuny TéTEpov Svvapiy Tia dijs €ivat abtHy, K.T.A. 

Cp. Gorg. 483 E where the construction is disturbed by 
the substitution of a general for a particular expression, 7 
adda pupia av Tis Exot TovavTa Eye. 

(2) In an explanatory clause, the chief word in the sen- 
tence to be explained is often resumed by a synonym : 

II. 359 B ayaTvao0ar . . . Tyswpevov. 

Il. 359 C etn 8 Gy 7 eLovcia... olay more pact Stvapu, k.T.A, 

X. 611 C, D reOedueba ... woTEp OL... dpGvTEs ovVK av. 
idovevy ... , oUTW.. . OewpeBa, K.7.A. 

(c) In resuming a deferred apodosis, a conjunction is often 
introduced ; and, as per otv usually introduces a digression, 
so © ovv is the regular formula for resumption. 

I. 330 E kal avrds,—ijro. tnd THs Tod yipws aabeveias 7) 
Kal @oTEp 70N eyyvTepw Ov TOv exel padrddv te Kabopa avta— 
tmowias 8 obv Kal deiuatos peotos ylyvetat Kai avadoyiCerar 
HON KAL OKOTEL, EL TVA TL NOLKNKED. 

This, reduced to normal syntax, might be thus ex- 
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pressed:—ijro. iad Ths Tob yipws acdeveios, 7 76 Tod waddov 
TL kabopav Ta éxel, tmoWlas Kal deiuatos peotos ylyverar. But 
the addition of datep éyyuvtépw ov, by occasioning the 
change to the indicative, disturbs this orderly arrangement 
and requires the insertion of 8’ ody. 

Cp VIII. 562 B 6 mpotvOevto... dyaddy .. . robTo 8 Av *rov 


an / 
mAodTOS . . . ) TAOUTOU Tolvuy aTANOTILA, K.T.A. 


X. Remote Reference. 


The power of holding firmly by a complex thought 
appears (1) in the continuation of the main construction in 
spite of interruptions; and (2) in the pertinence of replies, 
showing that the respondent has fully grasped the main 
question, although the previous statement has been com- 
plicated by digressions. 

(1) Il. 413 E, 414 A Tov... axjpatoy ékBaivorta KatactatEeov 
Gpxovta . . . Kal Tyas doTéoy Kal Cavte Kat TeAEvTHOAaVTL,.. . 
peylota yepa Aayxdvovta. Cp. Phaedo 81 A ottw per éxouoa 

amepxeTar . . . of apixonévyn trapyxer abty ebSatporr evar, 
mAdvyns . . . Gmmddaypévy. Govep 5€ A€yeTar KaTa TOV pEepvy- 
pevov ... peta TOV Ody Sidyovea |. 

VII. 540 D fvyxwpeire ... elpnxevar. Then follows a sen- 
tence of nineteen lines with a break and appositional 
asyndeton in the middle, then the construction with the 
infinitive is resumed with wAciora dyncew 541 A. 

(2) II. 405 B,C 7 boxe? oor. . . rovrov aloyxioy civar .. . (ten 
lines) . . . ovK, GAAG Totr’, Edy, Exeivov Ett aloxvov. 

IV. 439 D ov 67) GAdyws . . . (five lines) . . . od, GAN elkoTws. 

VI. 491 E otk, add, 7) 8° Gs, otrws (see note in loco). 

VII. 558 B, C 9 6& ovyyvépun ... (nine lines)... mavu y’, 
epy, yevvaia. 

IX. 573 E Gpa ovx avdyxn . . . (six lines) . . . oodpa y’, 
edn. 


" d:@youca is supported by the Petrie papyrus against éayovon, Heindorf’s 
conjecture. 
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XI. Imperfect Constructions. 
Attraction, Hypallage, Zeugma. 


Very often, however, as in all Greek, the attraction of the § 52. 
nearest word, or an agreement that is apparent only, 
prevails over logic. The speaker is contented with a prima 
facie appearance of concord. The frequent redundancy of 
expression causes this anomaly to be more common than it 
would otherwise be. 

1. Construction with the nearest word. (What is com- 
monly known as A7Ztraction is a special case of this.) 

Il. 370 E iva of te yewpyol emi Td apody exorev Bods, of Te 
olkoddpo. TpOs Tas Aywyds peTa TOV yewpyOv xXpio%ar Sroluytors 
(i.e. €xovey troW@yia Bote xpjoOat adtois). 

III. 392 D mdvta, doa... A€yeTat, Sujynors oboa TvyXavEL. 

III. 409 D dpetn 5€ dicews Taidevouevns xpovo. Mr. H. 
Richards would read zaidevpevn. But if precise exactness 
is required, should it not be xpyori Pivots wadevopern ? 

III. 416 A aioyxiotov mopar ToLovTOUS . .. Teen KUVAS (TOLWLETL 
in construction with atcyx.ioroy takes the place of momévas 
the subject of rtpépew). Ib. emyeupjoa rots mpoBdrors 
kaxoupyeitv. Madvig would omit kaxovpyetvy. But the pleo- 
nastic infinitive is rendered easier by the frequent use of 
émuxepetv with infinitive in Plato so that émyeipety kaxoupyetv 
Ta TpdBara is also suggested. 

IV. 421 C éaréoy Smws ExdsTors Tois EOveow H plors amodi- 
Swor Tod petadapBaver evdamorias (where the meaning is 
éaréov Ta €Ovn petadapBavery evdaipovias otTws OTws 7 tors 
ExdoTols ATodibwour). 

V. 454 D d:aépor sing. agreeing with yevos, instead of plur. 

V. 459 B Oe? dkpwv eivar Toy apxovTwv. 

V. 472 D mapd8erypa otov dy ein 6 KaANoTOS GvOpwros (otor is 
neuter because of wapddetypa). 

V. 473 D kal todro eis tatrov cvpréon, dvvauls Te TOALTLK?) 


kal didocopia. rodro is singular by prolepsis. H. Richards 
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would read ratra. But cp. IV. 435 A 6 ye tavrov ay tis 
mpocelTol, K.T.A. 

VII. 520 D év moder n HKLoTAa mpdOvuoL dpxew . . . TadTHY 
dpicta ... avayKn oiketoBat (for wdAwwv €v 7), K.T.A.). 

VII. 526 C & ye petlw révoy Tmapexer ... OK av padiws obdé 
TOANG Gy Evpors Gs TobTo (ws is said as if ottw péyay and not 
pei(» had preceded; and this is occasioned by ovdé woAAa 
coming between. ‘ You will not easzy find any that give 
more trouble; not many that give as much.’ 

VIL. 534 A iva pa) Huas woddathagioy Adywv éuTAHTH 7) Sowv 
ol wapeAnAvOdtes—a place at which the critics have stumbled. 
It may no doubt be explained by supplying 7) dc@v Adywv 
ol mapeAndvOdrtes Adyo. eveTmAnoav as. But it seems more 
probable that dcr (for écor) follows the case of modAa- 


TAaciov. 


Obs. 1.—In comparisons the antecedent is often attracted into 
the relative clause. 

VI. 485 Dai emOupia. . . dodeveotepa, doTep petipa ... ATWXETEU- 
pévov. 

VII. 539 D py @s viv 6 TuXeY Kal ovdey TpoaNKaV EpxeTat em avTO. 

X. 610 D wy, omep viv Sia TovTO br’ GAX@v . . . anoOvncKovow ot AdiKoL. 

A striking example in Phaedo 84 a is supported by the Petrie 
papyrus, IInveddrns twa evarties iorov petaxerprLopevns. 


Obs. 2.—The mood of a verb is affected by an intervening con- 
junction, though not strictly in construction with it. 

IX. 591 C, D obx Omws . . . evradOa Terpappevos Cnoet, GAN ovde... 
TovTO TpegBevov, OTWS .. . KaNOS EaTaL, Eav py see peddy 5 re nQNAS et 
... Patvytat. caivnrac should have been daveirac depending on the 
first érws. Cp. v. 466 E duakoveiy, sc. denoet. 


Obs. 3.—The verb of a relative clause is often attracted into the 
infinitive of oratio obliqua: vi. 492 C; X.614C3 619 c &C., cp. 
Herodotus. 


Obs. 4-—The conclusion or answer, instead of following the 
main sentence, sometimes takes the nearer construction : 

I. 336 E my yap 5) oiov... (five lines intervene) dmeikew .. . Kai 
ov omovddfew . . . olou ye ad (sc. omovdatew mpas):—the original 
sentence p yap 67, «.7.A., is lost sight of. 
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IV. 421 E €tepa oy... edpyxapev... word tadta; Mdodrds re, jv & 
ey, kal Tevia. 

The nominatives really answer to the accusative érepa, but this is 
lost sight of, the case of ratra being ambiguous. 


+ > \ - , \ s , ” Qs ” om 

VI. 492 C, D ev 67 T@ TOLOUT@ TOV VEOY . . . TLVA OLEL KAPOLAY LOXELY , 1) 

* , 7 An 5 , > , a > sow 4 wae) 5 , 

TOLAY QUT@ TaLoEelay .. . avOeEew, nv ov... olxnoeoUar .. . KAL ETITNOEV- 
oe, KT, 


TIodAn . . . avaykn. 
The answer refers to the last clauses of the preceding sentence, 
and takes no notice of the question. 


2. Parallelism. 


(a) The action of a verb is extended to several nouns 
although it is strictly applicable to one only (‘ zeugma’). 

VIII. 553 C tTidpas Te Kal otpemtovs Kal axivaKxas Tapalwvvdvra : 
the participle is strictly applicable only to dkwwdkas. 

(6) On the other hand, a preceding construction is 
continued, although some other construction is really 
required. 

V. 453 D iTou Sedpiva . . . UToAaBEiv Gy 1 Ta GAAHVY aTopov 
cutnpiav (pavivat av). 

IV. 431 C tas b€ ye GwhGs Te Kal petplas .. . ev dAlyous Te 
émrevger, x.7.4. The accusative is carried on from az)\as Te 
Kal TavtodaTas éemLOvutlas, supra. 

V. 467 C mpocpnxavacbar governed by det in txapxréov. 

VI. 510 B 70 pev adrov ... woyi) (yreiv dvaykdlerar && tmod<- 
geo... 70 8 ad Eregov 70 ex apxiv avuTdbetov . . . lodoa (sc. 
(ntet) where to two parallel clauses a single expression is 
applied, which is only suitable to the former of them. The 
higher dialectic is above Necessity. 

VII. 528 C trod tGv TOAAGY. . . KOAOVOpEVA, ITO bE TOY CyTOUY- 
Twv, Adyov ovk exdvTwV KAO 6 TL XpHoLma. 

(c) In replies the construction is sometimes continued 
from the previous sentence, although involving some 
harshness in the immediate context. 

VI. 507 E tlvos 82 A€yers; here the genitive may be ex- 
plained as = zepi rivos ; see above, p. 184 (4), but it is more 
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probably occasioned by a reference to what precedes : rivos, 
SC. p.1] Tapayervopevov. 

VIL. 531 D Tod wpooustov ... 7 thos A€yes; A construction 
may be found for rivos by supplying 70 épyov, but the 
genitive is more probably occasioned by assimilation to 
the preceding construction. 

VIII. 547 E to b€ ye oBeicOa, «.r.A. The dative is 
parallel to waou tots TovodTos (Supra D) but is inconsistent 
with what follows (548 A) Ta ToAAG TGv TovovTwy dia ELet ; 

VIII. 558 A. The words atrév pervdvtwr have a possible 
construction with eides, supra, but really follow the case of 
av0pémwv which is genitive absolute. 


Obs. 1.—An imperfect construction is sometimes supplemented 

by epexegesis. 
> , tr U A , C2 A c »” 

V. 404 B amevkagovtes . . . TOAW THpaTL TPs pEepos AUTOU . . . WS EXEL. 

Obs. 2—The parallelism not only of cases and moods, but also 
of adverbs should be noted. 

V. 475 E m@s avro Aeyets ; 

Oddapas .. . padiws (‘not in a way easy to explain’). Cp. Symp. 


202 C m@s TOTO, Ednv, Neyets; Kal 7, ‘Padias, eqn. 


3. Interchange of subject and attribute (Hypallage). 

The common idiom by which the attribute of a subor- 
dinate word (such as an infinitive) is attached to the subject 
of the main verb,—e. g. dikaids eis woveiv,—has an extended 
use in Plato. 

VII. 537 B otros yap 6 xpovos . . . ddUvards TL GAXO Tpakat. 

VIII. 559 B 7 Te wy Tadoa. Covta dvvary, ‘in that one 
cannot suppress it while one lives.’ See note in loco. 

Hence VI. 489 A tats méAco.. . . Tiv bidOeow EorkKe=TH TOV 
ToAEwv bab€oe. Eouxe, and in VIII. 562A tis tpdmos Tupavvidos 
... ylyverat; appears to be equivalent to tiva tpdrov yiyverat 
Tupavris ; 

See also VI. 496 A mpoonjkovta axotcat copicpata= ois Tpoc- 
KEL akodaat o. (‘to be so described’). Cp. Eur. Or. 771 od 


/ val rn c 
TpoonKkoper KoddCew Totade = ov TpoonKer ToITdE KOAGCELW Nas. 
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4. Mixed Constructions. 

As a word is sometimes attracted out of its proper con- 
struction, so the speaker sometimes hesitates between two 
constructions and fuses both into one. Familiar instances 
are — 

I. 347 A Ov 61 Eveca, os ore, proOdr Setv d7dpyxeu. 

VI. 485A 0... eA€youer, THY pow .. . Setv KaTapabeiv. 

VII. 560D os dypoixiay . . . ovoav TeiOovtes bTEpopiCover 
(wetOortes .. . elvat, trEpopiCovow ws... ovcar). 

Cp. Theaet. 157 A (B. Gildersleeve, American Fournal of 
Philology, vii. 2, No. 26, p. 175) émep e& dpxijs eA€youer, 
ovden evar vy avTd Kal’ avTo. 

(a) Apparent solecisms. 

I. 351 C ed pep, edn, ds ob apte Edeyes, Exet, 1) Sukacoovyy copia, 
Cp. Theaet. 204 A éxérw 57, os viv paper, pla ibéa... yryvouern 
7 ovdAdaBn. 

II. 378 C woddod Set yryavTopayias te puBodoyyntéov, k.T.A. 
(woh\od be? is treated as an adverbial phrase = ovdapds). 

III. 414 C 008 of8a et (i.e. pddus) yerouevoy av. Cp. Tim. 
26 B ovk dv oida ei duvaipnv. 

IV. 444 B rovovtov dvtos ... olov mpémew atte dovdeveu. 
*Tovovrov dvtos oiov dovAeveww would be Greek. So would 
TOLOUTOV OLTOS WoTE T. a. Sovrdeverv. But the text as it stands 
is not Greek at all.’ H. Richards. It may stand as Platonic 
Greek. 

V. 478D ef te davein otov da dv re Kai pi) ov (confusion of 
otov etvar with davein ov). 

X. 615 D ovd’ ay Héer (expressing more of certainty than 
HKkou dy, more of modality than 7£e.: Cobet cj. obde “jr Ee). 

Perhaps also in the doubtful passage, I. 333 E Aadet. . . 
dewworatos eumoinoa, there is a confusion of dewdraros Aabeiv 
éutoujoas With dewdtaros Aabav eurorjoat, the position of 
dewdtatos suggesting the construction of éurojoa. But 
see note in loco. 

(0) Fusion of the objective and subjective aspects of the 
same notion. 
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IV. 434. D éay... eis Eva Exaotov Tov avOpdTwyv idsv 7d eldos 
Tobro Guodoyntat, «.7.A. (‘It is not the eldos which goes or 
turns to individual men. H. Richards, who proposes iodow.) 

IV. 442 D py 77 tiv dmwopBdvverar. . . duxacoodvy. ‘ Justice’ 
here is the zotion of justice as formerly conceived. 

V. 450 E Oappadéor, ‘fearless, i.e. not dangerous, a thing 
to be attempted without fear. Cp. Soph. Phil. 106 otk ap’ 
exelv@ y ovd€ Tpoopitgar Opace ; 

(c) Abstract and concrete. 

a. Attributes are personified. 

Il. 382 D womtis . . . Wevdis év Oe@ ovx Ev, ‘The lying 
poet has no place in our idea of God.’ 

VIII. 554.D ras tod knoijvos Evyyeveis ... emOvpias. 

IX. 575 C, D bs dy... mA€loTov ev TH Wux7 Tépavvoy éx7. 

B. In X. 617 D dpyn GAdAns TeEpiddov OvynTod yévous, ‘ the 
beginning of another cycle of mortal race’ is put abstractedly 
for ‘the beginning of your time for again belonging to the 
race of mortals.’ 

y- Name and thing. 

V. 470 B Somep kal dvopacerar dvo Tadra dvopata, TOAELOS TE 
kal oTaows, ovTw Kal etvar dV0, dvTa em dvotv TLvoOiy dradopaiv. 

(ad) General with particular. 

IV. 43546 ye tavroy ay tis mpoceimo, «.t.A. ‘ That which 
receives the same appellation ’ is the just, whether just man 
or just state, but these, although univocal, are not one thing. 
Cp. V. 473 D kai tot70 eis tadrov ovpréon, K.T.r. (p. 233). 

(e) Part with whole (synecdoche). 

Il. 371 E wAnpwpa... woAEds clot. .. Kal prc Owrol, ‘ Hirelings 
will e/p to make up our population.’ 

(f) Constructions kata otveow may be included here. 

V. 455 D kpateira: takes a genitive in the sense of nrrara:. 


XII. Changes of Construction. 


1. From the relative to the definitive pronoun. 
It is a well-known peculiarity of Greek syntax that in 
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continuing a relative sentence, a definitive or demonstrative 
pronoun takes the place of the relative. 

I. 353 D €00 btw GAAw 7) Woyx7 dikaiws Gy adra atodoipev Kal 
gaipev tora éxetvns etvar. 

VI. 511 C ats ai brodeoes apxal Kai dvavoia pev avayKaoytat 
.. . atta Oeaobat of Oedpevor. 

IX. 578 C és dy... 7} Kal adt@ . . . Exropio 7, K.T.AX. 

Gorg. 452 D 6 gis od peytotov ayabdy civar... Kal ae 
dnproupyov €ivas abtod, 

Obs.—In Plato although the sentence passes out of the relative 
construction it is still partially affected by it. 

Il. 357 Bat jOovat Soar dBdaBeis cai podev... dia Tadtas yiyverac 
adddo. See above, p. 211, a. 

So in passing from a participial clause which is equivalent to 
a relative. 

I. 337 E mp@rov pev ph €idas ... erecta... dmeipnuévoy abtw ein, 


where pj cidas = Os pr eiSein. 


2. Another consequence of the comparative laxity of the 
Greek sentence is the frequent change from a dependent to 
an independent construction. (See esp. Hom. Il. xv. 369, 
Lysias, c. Eratosth, § 38.) 

Il. 383 A as pute adtods ydnras bvtas ... pte Tuas Wevdeor 
mapdyev. Here mapdayew returns to construction with A€yew, 
the subordinate clause, os... dvras, being ignored. 

IV. 426 C Thy wey KaTaoTaow ... py Kwev...0s 0 dv... 
Oepametdy .. . ovTos Apa ayabds . . . €otar (H. Richards would 
read otros (as) apo). 

V. 465 E yépa d€xovtar .. . Lavtés Te Kal TeAeUTHTaYTES Tapijs 
agias petéxouow. Here peréyovory is co-ordinated with d€yov- 
Tat, passing out of the subordinate participial construction. 

VIII. 549 C, D Stav. . . ris pntpos dxovy GyOopuerns ... EmetTa 
dpdons... kal... aicOdvytat. aicPdvyrar which has the same 
subject with dpoéons, «.t.A., passes out of the participial 
construction, and is construed immediately with 6rav. 

IX. 590 C 6rav Tis aobeves... €xn TO... Eld0s, doTE py av 


Bivac8ar dpyew ... aAAa OepaTedew ... Kal TA Owmevpata... 
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povov Stvytar pavOdvew ; dvvyTat passes out of the construc- 
tion with dore, and returns to the construction with 6rav. 
The last two instances might also be referred to mistaken 
parallelism: see above, p. 235. The reading of II. 364 C 
(8AawWer) may be sustained as an example of this tendency, 
and, in the same passage, 365 A Tepimeves is to be retained. 


Obs.—Note also the converse return from the finite verb to the 
participle. 

VII. 531 A haow .. . audioBnrovvres. 
and from inf. to partic. 

III. 403 B, C oUT@s Optety aubrpni€L Oe HY) aes vpekorra. 


3. Change of subject. 

This frequently occurs when there is some alternation 
between the active and passive voice. 

I. 333 C éray pydeéy d€y abte xpjoba adda KetoBar ; 

Il. 359 E, 360 A adavi abrév yevérOar . . . Kat BiadéyeoBar ws 
TeEpl oixopevou. 

Il. 377 B padwora yap 67 Tore WAdtTeTAL Kal évdveTar TUTOS. 

Ill. 409 E, 410A. The subject changes from the arts to 
the professors of either art respectively. 


Ill. 414 .D ratra... waoyew Te Kal yliyverOa Tepl adrovs. 


4. Limitation of subject. 

V. 465 C dv amndAaypevor dy etev (sc. of todtrat) . . . KoAa- 
Kelas TE TAOVT@Y TEVNTES, K.T.A. 

VII. 556 C, D érav... dAAHAOvs Oedpevor (SC. of TodAirat) 


> “ , la c / ig XQ n / 
pPnoap)) TavTyn KaTappovervTar ol TEVNTES UTO TOV TAOCVTLMY. 


5. From the dative in regimen to the accusative in 
agreement with the subject of an infinitive. (This change 
occurs in other Greek writers from Homer downwards. 

Il. IV. 341, 342 o@iv peév 7 evm€oixe peta Tpdroow edvTas | 
EaTAMEV.) 


IV. 422 B, C ei e€ein. . . bmopetyovtt . . . dvaotpépovta Kpovew ; 


6. Suspended constructions. 
In many sentences, the notion which it is intended to 
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make prominent is put forward either in the nominative or 
accusative (see above, p. 183, y), and is left with no definite 
construction, the turn of the sentence being subsequently 
modified. (Cp. Soph. El. 1364-1366 rods yap év péo@ 
Adyous, | TohAal KvKAodvTaL VUKTES Hepat T toat,| al TadTa cor 
detEovow, "Hd€xtpa, cai.) 

II. 365 A tadra mévta... deydpeva... rl oldueOa axovovoas 
véwy Woxas moeiv. Here the shadow of a construction is 
supplied by dkovotcas. 

Il. 365 B Ta pev yap deyspeva .. . bedos oddev hacw elvat. 

III. 391 B tas tod .. . Srepxevovd tepas tplyas LlarpéxA@ ipwi, 
Edn, Kounv oTacape péperOa. 

V. 474 E pedtyA@pous O€ Kal Tovvoua, K.T.A. 

VI. 487 B wapayopevor ... peya TO opdAua... dvadalverOa. 

VIII. 565 D,E os dpa 6 yevodpevos ... avayxn 62) Tote AVKW 
yeverbat. 


VIII. 566 E pds tobs €fw exOpods toils pev karadAayn, K.T.A. 


7. Addition of a summary expression, without a con- 
junction, to clinch a series or enumeration which has been 
given whole or in part. 

Il. 373 A k\ival te Tpocéoovtar. . . Exagta toUtwy TavTodamd. 

IV. 434 A ava TadXa peraddaTToOueva. 

VIII. 547 D maou Tots ToLovros. 


X. 598 B robs GAXAovs Snuovpyovs. 


Ods.—A conjunction is sometimes inserted. 


VII. 523 D kal nav 6 te TowodTov, 


8. In resumption after a digression (see above, pp. 229 ff.) 
the construction is often changed. See especially, in the 
rambling speech of Pausanias in the Symposium, the pas- 
sage 182 D-183 D évOupnévr yap. . . evdade vopiCerdar, where, 
amongst other irregularities, the dative évOvynOevr. is in no 
construction, because the ‘ deferred apodosis’ is resumed 
(183 C) with a fresh turn of expression, ravrn pev obv oindein 
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ay tis, «.T.A., in which the original construction is forgotten. 
(Badham proposed to read ye for yap.) 
Rep. VII. 532 B, C 4 6€ ye... Mats Te awd TOY Seopa Kal 
MeTaoTpod?) ... aca atry 1) Tpaypateia... TadtTHy Exe Thy Suva, 
The passage has been already quoted above, p. 183 y, but 
it is a strong instance of the peculiarity here spoken of. 


g. From interrogative with negative meaning to direct 
negative :— 
III. 390 A-C Ti d€; movety avdpa.. . (fifteen lines); od8€ 


"Apews te kat “Adpodirns ... decpov bv Erepa Tovatra. 


10. Other anacolutha. 

The laxity of the conversational style admits of changes 
which can hardly be brought under the preceding heads. 
Some words have only the ‘ shadow’ of a construction, the 
sentence continuing as if that had been expressed which is 
only implied, or else returning to a connexion from which 
the intervening clauses have broken loose; or some new 
connexion or antithesis is suggested in the act of speaking. 

Il. 362 Bra Kedva BAraotdaver Boudedpata, wpOTov ev Gpxew 

. €TeiTa yapew... exdSdvar.. . EupBdddew, Kowwvety ois av 
edeAn ... els GyGvas Tolvuy idvTa ... meptylyveoBar... Here 
adpxew and the following infinitives are in apposition with 
Bovdetvpara, but in weprylyverOa the sentence has reverted to 
the construction with yjcovcr (supra A). 

Ill. 387 D, E hapev b€ Oy, Otc... 7d TeOvavar ov dewdr HyHoeE- 
TaL...OvK dpa... S8upour av... GAAG pry Kal TddE A€youer, 
@s... HKiota érépov Tpoodeirar .. . HKiota dp ait@ dewvdv 
orepyOqvar... HKioT dpa Kal d8upeoQar (sc. pijcouev). (Cp. VI. 
5OI D 7) exelvovs dyoew paddov, where see note.) The last 
infinitive, while perhaps occasioned by orepyOijvat, which is 
in a different construction, must borrow its government 
from ayév and A€youey preceding. Others would supply 
mpoonket from deuwdv. 

III. 388 E, 389 A ote dpa avOpdrous ... av Tis ToL, aTro- 


OEKTEOY, TOAD B€ HrTov, €ay Oeovs. 
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IIT. 389 C képvovTe . . . Aéyew . . . pr) TA OvTa éyovts (the 
participle co-ordinate with the infinitive). 

Ill. 399 A, B katdAeime ... THY Gppoviay, i) év Te ToAEULKH 
mpa€et dvros avOpetou .. . puunoaito pOdyyous .. . Kal dmotuxdvtos 
.. . Gpuvopévou THY TUXNV’ Kal GAAnY ad ev elpnuiKy. .. Tpaker 
Ovtos, 7)... melOovTos ...7) ... GAAW... peTameiOovTL EavToV 
émexovtra. To obtain a construction for ééxovra one must 
go back to pipynoaro or to Katadeure. 

IIL. 407 C, D p@pev kal AokAnzior Tovs pev .. . Dyes Exovtas 
... TOUTOLS ey... KaTadetéar larpiKiy... Ta voonuata éxBah- 
hovta ... mpootdtrew dfaitay... Ta 0 claw... VevoonkdTa oopaTa 
ovx émyeipety dvaitais ... dmavtdotyvta ... paxpov kal Kaxdv 
Blov avOpd7@ Torey, Kal Exyova a’Tav ... Erepa ToLatTa putede, 
GAAG Tov pi) Suvapevov ... Civ ph olecOar deity Oeparevery. 

Goodwin (JZ. and T., 685) quotes several instances of the 
exceptional use of 7 in oratio obliqua after painy av, martes 
epodor, tis dv... Hyotro. (I omit those in which p7 is com- 
bined with av, and also Rep. I. 346 E €Acyov pndeva ébédeLv, 
for which see above, p. 211 8.) 

These examples may justify the supposition that the 
change from ovk émxeipetv to pi olecOar is merely capricious. 
But I would suggest, 1st, that it is occasioned by the sound 
of pa duvayevov,and 2nd, more doubtfully, that while émyeu- 
pew is parallel to émdetéar, oleoOa is in regimen after it— 
he prescribed that the physician should not think, &c. 
A further doubt occurs whether the subject of urevew is 
’AokAnmdr, tov latpdv, or Tots avOpe7ovs from avOpe7@, supra. 
See note in loco. 

IV. 424 B dmws dv... pvddrtwat, TO py vewrepiCew ... aAN 
ws oldy Te padtora pvddrtrew. 

The infinitive @uAarrew is co-ordinate with vewrepicev, but 
the construction is forgotten. Plato would not consciously 
have said dvAdrrwot 76 pvddtrew. The infinitive is taken as 
a vague imperative, or as depending on dvexréor. 

VI. 488 C adrovs 58 . . . wepixexvobar Seopévous, k.T.D. 

In what follows the infinitive takes the place of the 

R2 
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participle, e.g. dpxew, wAetv. Then there is a return to the 
participle in ézaivotvras ... Weyovtas. Then, if the MSS. 
are right, the nominative takes the place of the accusative 
in ématovtes ... olduevor possibly suggested by the nomina- 
tives, we(Oovres and B.ia¢opevor, which have intervened. 

VI. 492 C tw ov KataxAvobeioay .. . oixnoerBar . . . Kal 
gjcew. The subject is changed, and the sense continued 
as if no negative particle had preceded. 

VI. 510 E rovrous pev . . . xp@pevot, (yrodvres te alta exeiva 
idetv. But perhaps 6€ should be read. 

VIL. 517 A Gp ov yéAwr av wapdoxo.... Kal... dmoxtiwvdvar 
av. If the text is sound the construction reverts to évyénoov 
supra 5I6E. 

VII. 530B xal (yreiv appears to depend immediately on 
atorov nynoerat, losing count of the intermediate words. 

VIII. 556 C,D Grav wapaBdddXwoow . . . 7) Kal. . . GAANAOUS 
Gedpevor pndapn tad’tn KatappovGrta. Oedpevor really takes 
the place of a subj. OeGvrat kai Ereita, k.T.A. 

IX. 581 D 6 te xpynpatiotixds ... TL 8é 6 giddrysos .. . 
Tov 8€ diddaodov. 


Ovs.—A curious instance of wilful ambiguity occurs in 

I. 344 E ey yap otpa. . . touti GddXas exe ; "Eorxas, nv 8 eyo. 

Thrasymachus says, ‘you see, my view is different from yours,’ 
meaning that injustice is profitable. 

Socrates replies, ‘ You do seem to take a different view,’ meaning 
‘you seem to think the question unimportant.’ 

In several of the above instances, those who do not allow 
for the extent of irregularity in Platonic syntax have recourse to 
conjecture. 


11. Specially noticeable are the frequent interchanges or 
combinations (a) of singular and plural, (2) of masculine or 
feminine and neuter (in speaking of abstractions), (c) of 
the artist with his art, (2) of a city with her citizens, 
(e) of the soul (or some part or function of the soul) with 
the person; and, what is equally noticeable, the opposition 
of the soul to the man. 
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(2) Singular and plural— 

I. 344 B, C émevday b€ ts pds Tots TGV TOALTGY Xpypact Kal 
avtovs avdpaTodicdpevos bovAdcnTaL, avtl TovTwY TOV alcxpav 
dvopaTav edSaipoves kat paxdpror KékAnvTar . . . door dy TUOwyTaL 
auréy, K.T.A. 

III. 399 D aviAozoovs 7) adAntas .. . 7) ov TodTo ToAVXOpdd- 
TaTOV. 

III. 411 B,C kat édyv pev .. . AdBn.. . EuTrAEo. 

VI. 496C,D Tovrwy .. . of yevdpevor, . . . oytop@ aay, 
K.T.A. 

VI. 498 B, C dray . . . éxrds ylyyntar . . . adérous véverOar, 
K.T.A. 

VIII. 554.B,C é€v atr@ . . . avrar. 

VIII. 558 A avOperay katanpicbevtwr .. . TEpwootet HoTEp 
Tpws. 

IX. 571 C tas wept tov Umvoy . . . eketvou, 

Cp. Il. 376E; Ill. 411 B,C Tov Oupov d€vppotov aneipyacato 

. Gkpdxodou ody, K.T.A.: IV. 426 A TddE abtav ov yxapiev 

. €xXOorov HyetoOar Tov . . . A€yovTa, Ott Tply av pEOvar, 
K.t.A.: ib. 426 C dmodavovpevors ds dv TodTo dpa. 

So with transition from particular to general VII. 554A 


\ Da a \ Se) al \ c 
OnoavpoToios avip* ovs on Kal ématvet TO TANOos. 


Obs. 1—A collective plural has sometimes a singular verb 
(v. 462 E, 463 A €om pév... dpxovrés te kai djpos) and a collective 
singular, a plural relative (v1. 490 E opuxpoy dé 7... . ovs, x7.) In 
III. 399 D, quoted above, rovro is a collective singular. 

Obs. 2.—When two things are joined or brought under a single 
notion, they are spoken of as one (Iv. 435 A Tavrov... pei(dv € kat 
€Aatrov: V. 473 D kal roiro ... dvvapis te... kal priocopia). Hence 
we have the part in apposition to the whole (vi. 526 a rdé.. 
toov ... €kaotoy may ravri), and singular and plural are correlated 
where the former is universal, the latter particular (x. 601 D xpo- 


€ 28, a > Caer. BY a * 
evov €KaOTW 2. - OLA ayaba 1) KaKa... ® xpirac). 


(2) Masculine or feminine alternating with neuter— 
Il. 359 C mheovegiav, 8 Taca vats, K.T.A. 


Il. 363 A advro dixaroovynv. 
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III. 401D 6 Te pudpos kat Gppovia . . . p€povta. 
Ill. 410 E dveOévros adtod (sc. rhs picews). 

IV. 428A karadnAov .. . 7) codia. 

IV. 428 B rodre ye adr, 7) e’Bovdta. 

V. 449D xowwviav ... dp0ds .. . yryvopevov. 


X. 611 B ro.odrov eivar Woyny, «.T.A. 


Obs—Even where a concrete masculine noun is used abstractly, 
it has a neuter correlative. 
II. 382 E 6 Beds amdovr. 


VI. 494 D vous ovk eveotw ait@... TO de ov KTNTOV. 


(c) The artist and his art. 

III. 409 E, 410A ovxoty kal iatpuxny ... pera THS ToLavTNS 
OiKaOTLKHS KATA TOA vomobeETHTELS, at TOY TOAITOY ToL TOUS pev 
edpreis . . . Oeparevoover, Tovs 5& pa) . . . abrol AToKTEVODGLD ; 

Mr. H. Richards would read atta’. But observe that in 
that case édcovow and dazoxtevotow would doth refer as 
Oeparevoovcr does to tarpixy and dixaorecKyn combined. 

The plural here is xara ovveow as the dual in VIII. 550E 
movrov apern beoTnKEY . . . TovvavTioy pemovte. So dialectic 
and the dialecticians in VII. 537 E 70 viv wept 1 diadéyecOar 


Kakov .. .: Tapavoulas .. . épmtimavtat. 


(2) The city and her citizens. 

IV. 435 E ép tats médeow ... ot 67) Kal €xover TavTyy Thy aitiav. 

VU. 551 D tiv pev Tevytwr, Tv 5€ TAOvTlwy, oiKotvTas év 
T@ GUTS. 

On the other hand the city is opposed to the citizens (as 
in Thuc.): I. 370E atryy thy woAW, IV. 428C,D ody trep 


Tov év TH WOE Tds BovdrcveTaL, GAA’ UTep EauTAs Sys. 


(e) The man and his mind. (This may also be regarded 
as a point of style. Cp. esp. Phaedo, pp. 82, 83.) 

III. 411 A, B otros TO pey TpGtov . . . Gomep oldnpoy eud- 
Aake (70 Ovpoeidés) .. . Grav 8 eméxov py avin... THKEL... Ews 
av... €xtéuy dorep vebpa ex tis Woxijs, K.7.A. (with dOvpov 
infra Wox7v is to be supplied). 
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IV. 440 C,D Grav tis olnra . . . mpatvOn. 


y vl a € / , er ” , / 
VI. 486A 4 obv dmapyer Savoia . . . ofdyv TE oler TOUTw peya 
lal a \ r , O 
TL Ookelv elvat Tov avOpdmivoy Biov ; 
VI. 503 C,D ra BeBara ad radra Oy . . . ydopns épmimavtar. 


The plural requires a masculine subject. 

VI. 503 D,E dety aété (masc.) petadiddvar... omavioy abtd 
ole. EvecOar ... Bacaviotéoy bi)... i... Suvaty (sc. 7) iors 
atrn). 

X. 620 E dyew airy . . . Kupodvta iv Naxay eiAeTO potpar. 


XIII. Rhetorical Figures. § 62. 


1. Personification enters largely into Greek idiom and is 
very characteristic of Plato. The argument (Adyos) is of 
course continually personified. A strong instance occurs in 

VI. 503 A mapeEidvtos Kal mapaxadvtTopevov Tod Adyov, 
mepoBnpévou Kiely TO viv wapdv. 

Hence in VI. 484 A 61a pakpotd tivds SrefeNOdvtos Adyov, this 
reading (A II M) is probably to be retained in preference to 
dveEeAOdvTEs (XV). 

Amongst many personifications perhaps the most 
striking is that in VIII. 568D describing the difficulty 
experienced by tragic poetry in mounting ‘constitution 
hill, Gowep i76 adoOpatos advvatotca TopevecOar. Books VIII 
and TX indeed abound with bold personifications : see esp. 
IX. 573 A dopuopeirat te b7d pavias, IX. 587 C dopvpdpors 
noovais. 

The use of personifying words often adds a touch of 
liveliness to the style. 

é0ékw (cp. Herod.): IV. 436 B tadtov ravavtia Toveiv 7 
mdaoxew . . . ovK eehjoer Gua. Cp. Il. 370B. 

V. 459 C py Seomevors pev oopact papydxorv, adda dvairy 
€VeAdvtwv DTaKovew. 

voew (I. 335 E), héyew, emouveiv, peyew, Karey of words and 
phrases (IV. 431 A Todro héyew 70 KpeitTw adrod, k.T.A.). 

GpdioByTd : IV. 442 E ef te ud ere ev TH Wryt dpgroByret, 

tyT@: Ill. 388 E loxvupav Kal petaBodAnv Cytet TO ToLovTov. 


§ 63. 
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To this head belongs the adjectival use of adeAgos, Eraipos 
III. 404 B, IV. 439 D. 

mow : a special use of zoveiv (intrans.=‘to behave’) may 
be noticed here because occurring sometimes with an 
impersonal subject. 

Il. 365A Ti oidpe0a axovovocas véwy Wuyxas Toveiv, 

IV. 432 A ody ottw woret (‘acts’) atrn. 

So probably in VI. 523 E @d¢€ moved Exdotn adrav (Tév 
aicOjoewr). 

For the same use with a personal subject see V. 474D 7 
ovX OUTw ToLEiTE Tpds TOvs KaAOvs ; ‘Is not this your way?’ 

III. 416 B py Tovodtov . . . Toljowot, K.T.A. 

V. 469 B mpods Tov’s ToAEuious TOs TOLjTOVCLD ; 

2. Continued Metaphor. The two chief examples in 
the Republic of this figure, which serves at once to enliven 
and to connect discourse, are the image of the wave in 
Book v, and the allegory of the cave in Book vu. The 
former is a good instance of the way in which an image 
grows in Plato. 

It may possibly have been suggested by some pre- 
paratory hints in Book Iv. See esp. 441C tatra... opis 
Stavevedkapev. This renders more natural the incidental 
remark in V. 453 D ay Té tis eis KoAvmBHOpav piKpay euTreon 
dv Te els TO peyrotov méhayos pecov, Guws ye vel ovdey 7TTOV: 
(ibid.) ovxody kal jyiv vevotéoy Kal reiparéov oad erOat €x Tod 
Aoyou, 7To. SeAivd tiva édniCovras Has timoAaBetv av 7 Tiva 
adAAnv aropov owtnpiav. So far, although the image of 
a ‘sea of difficulty’ has appeared in connexion with the 
fear of ridicule and the mockery of comic poets (452 B), 
there is no hint of combining the notion of laughter with 
that of the waves. Four pages afterwards (457 B,C) we 
are found to have escaped from the first great ‘wave’ 
which had threatened to swamp us. And, after a still 
longer interval,—the digression about usages of war having 
intervened,—it appears at 472A that the three stages of 
difficulty are distinctly thought of as a tptxupia, of which the 
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third and greatest wave is now impending. Hence, as 
the result of all this, when the discussion culminates, and 
the moment has arrived for the audacious figure of the 
laughing wave, it is introduced without any effect of 
violence, (473 C) elpjoerar 8 ody, ef cal pedAder yéAwri Te 
dtexvas domep Opa éxyedav (‘ bursting in laughter’) kat ddogia 
KATAKAV ELD. 

Similarly, the descriptions of the evil states in Books 
VIII, IX are linked together by the growing image of the 
drones in the hive (distinguished as stinging and stingless) 
which culminates in the description of the master passion 
in the tyrannical individual as a mighty winged drone— 
brdnTepoy Kal péyav KnpHva tia (IX. 573 A). 

Again, the incidental phrase Blov xarackevy (VII. 557 B) 
helps to render more natural the impressive conception of 
the inward woduteia, ‘the kingdom of Heaven within, at 
the close of Book IX. 592B év otpav@... mapddevypa 
dvdkeitat TO Bovrouevm dpay kal OpGvt. Eavtodv Katorkiterw. 
Also in 1x. 588 E the words kai ra mepl tov A€ovra serve to 
make less abrupt the introduction of the serpent element— 
7d dpeddes (ib. 590 B). 

Other instances of Plato’s love of climax and gradation 
are the elaborate account of the misery of the tyrant in 
IX. 576-588, and the demonstration of the unreality of 
poetry in x. 598, 599. (Cp. the treatment of Pleasure in 
the Philebus.) 

3. Cumulative illustration. The effect of liveliness and § 64. 
also of fertility of conception is often produced by the 
substitution of one illustration for another before there 
has been time for the first to be applied. Thus in the 
quick succession of examples with which Socrates poses 
Polemarchus, after showing that the just man is inferior to 
the draught-player as a partner in draughts, to the builder 
in the laying of bricks, &c., instead of simply asking, ‘to 
whom then is he superior, and in what?’ he brings in 
a fresh example at the moment of asking. 


§ 65. 
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I. 333 B GAN els Tiva 67) Kowwviar 6 dikatos apelvay Kolwwvos 
Tod KiWapiotiKod, WoTep 6 KiBapioTiKds TOD SiKaiov Eig KpoUpdTwY ; 
Cp. Theaet. 147 A where in showing the absurdity of the 
definition of ayAds—and0os 6 TOV xuUTpéwv Kal THAOS 6 TOV 
invomAadGy Kat mnAds 6 TOV TALYOovpy6v—an unexpected 
addition is made to it,—elre 6 tév KopothabGv rpocberTes, €iTE 
G\Awv ovTwwvody Onprovpy@v. 

So in Iv. 421 A—where he has been arguing from the 
examples of the husbandman and potter that the life of 
the guardians must be arranged so as to secure their 
devotion to their proper work,—instead of proceeding to 
say that this is the more necessary in proportion to the 
high importance of their function, he suddenly introduces 
to our notice the class of ‘botchers, whose work is the 
least important of all:—vevpoppador yap paddor yevopevor, 
K.T.A, 

Hence it is probable that in V. 479 B—rtois éy tats éo7a- 
ceow, k.T.A.—there are Zwo illustrations and not one only. 
See note in loco. 

4. Irony and Litotes. The tendency to under-statement, 
which in Thucydides and elsewhere renders ovx fjocov= 
paddoy and the like, is strengthened by the peculiar irony 
of Plato. In a few places this irony has been a cause of 
obscurity, e. g.— 

(a) I. 337 C GAdo Tu otv, Epy, kal od ottrw Tojoes; ‘1 
suppose, then, that is what you mean to do?’ 

IV. 423 C-E gatdAov . . . davddrepov .. . fatda. 

V. 451 A ote 6 pe Tapapvbel. 

VII. 529 A ovk ayevvds (cp. Phaedr. 264 B). 

It gives rise to doubt about ov wdvv, py mavv TL, &c. See 
above, p. 209 B. 


Os—The alternation between irony and seriousness, which 
Plato sometimes introduces with marked effect, has also given rise 
to misapprehension. 

aes ‘ ; ” c , © ak + ” A 

I. 344 E €y@ yap oipat, en 6 Opacvipaxos, Tovti adAdws Exe. “Eotkas, 

jv & eyo. (See note in loco.) 
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(0) The constant insertion of qualifying phrases, to avoid 
the appearance of dogmatism, belongs to the same 
tendency. To this may be referred the frequent use of 
tay’ av, ws nos eimeiy, eis TO dSvvatdr, dy pH Taca avayKn, «is 
doov évdexerat, and VII. 527 A Kal opixpa. 

(c) Ironical collocation of words (xapa mpooboxtar) Il. 373 A 
étaipat kal méypara. (See note on Il. 373 B Onpevrat.) 

5. Recurring phrases. 

Besides the qualifying expressions mentioned in the last 
paragraph, Plato employs certain recurring phrases or facons 
de parler, partly (a) to maintain the resemblance to ordinary 
conversation, and partly (4) to keep before the mind the 
pervading antithesis between the actual and the ideal. 

(a) Of the former sort are dpa ay ein, tis pnxary; 7d 
Aeyopevov, Tacn TEXVN, El py GdLKG, Ed py TL (SC. GAAO), eb pH 
ov xeAevers, and the ‘pronominal’ phrases noticed above, 
p. 196 (g). 

The frequent use of ® dadrvie, & Oavpdore, & pos Ads, 
&c. marks the rising interest of the discussion. See esp. 
IX. 574. B dvtexopevwv 67 Kal paxovéevov, @ Oaupdore, yépovtds 
te kal ypads, x.t.A. A similar effect is produced by the 
repetition of 7 6 6s in the course of a reported speech, 
Cp. pn A€ywv in Herodotus. 

(6) To the latter motive,—the contrast of actual and 
ideal,—is to be ascribed the constant use of doxév, Aeyopevos, 
kadovmevos, So€atduevos eivat, oiduevos (I. 336 A, Il. 395 D 
&c.): also of wovovpevos =‘ esteemed’ in VI. 498 A, VIT. 538 C, 
—where see notes. Special uses of otros, éxeivos, 6d¢, 
evOade, éxet, viv (VI. 489 C rods viv ToXtTLKo’s pxovtas) are 
grounded on the same antithesis. 

6. Tautology and Repetition. § 66. 

(a) Plato is not in the least afraid of repeating the same 
word and often does so accidentally in the same passage 
with a difference of meaning. This happens very frequently 
with doxeiv, 6€a, and other words which have both a verna- 
cular and a philosophical sense. Especially noticeable are : 
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Ill. 415 C Tiv... mpoonkovear Tiny amodovTes... TYNoarTES : 
where H. Richards would read tiujoavres (kar afiav). 

V.449 D dAAns émdAapBdver wodtrelas, ‘ You are taking up 
another form of State, with Vv. 450 A émAaBdpevol pov, 
‘taking me up,’ i.e. ‘checking my discourse’ immediately 
following. 

VIII. 546D dpxovtes . . . Katactnoovra, ‘rulers will be 
appointed ’ (passive). 

Ibid. xatacrijoovtar . . . Tovs apiotovs, ‘they will appoint 
the best men to be their rulers’ (middle voice). 

Cp. Laws vill. 840 E, 841 A riva d7) cvpBovdrcders adrots 
ridecOar voor, av 6 viv TiWeyevos adtots expdyn; Where 
ri0ecOa is middle, and tiépevos passive. 

For Rep. VII. 547E amdots . . . amdovarepovs see note 
in loco. 


Oés.—There are limits to this as to other anomalies and it is 
very improbable that in vi. 499 E ff. addoiav, . . d6€av should mean, 
first, ‘a different opinion from what they now have’ and then 
‘a different opinion from that which we maintain,’ or that in 
X. 601 D, E Tov xypmpevov ... dyyeAov yiyverOar TH TornTH ota dyaba 
W] Kaka Tovet...@ xpira’ oiov adAntns... wept T@v avA@y.. . ém- 
tafe oiovs Set movetv, the words ota ayaa i) Kaki Trout... 6 xpyra 
should mean ‘ what ¢he znstrument does well or ill,’ and not ‘ what 
specimens of the instrument she maker makes well or ill’ 


(2) On the other hand the language is varied without 
apparent reason. 
VII. 530E éfjxov . . . &pyxew and often elsewhere. 


XIV. Order of Words. 


(Cp. Digest, §§ 287-311.) 

The freedom of conversation allows of great variety in 
the order of words, and Plato has used this liberty for 
purposes of effect, sometimes putting words to the front to 
give importance to them, sometimes reserving a surprise, 
and sometimes merely avoiding harsh collocations. Thus 
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unusual order is employed (1) for emphasis, (2) for euphony, 
or (3) for both together. (The general rule that the more 
emphatic notion stands first in Greek—not /as?, as often in 
English—of course holds in Plato as in other writers.) 

1. (2) A phrase is rendered more emphatic by separating 
the words of which it is composed and placing unemphatic 
words between. (Phaedr 247 B dkpay... aida.) 

I. 339 E dpa tore... ovK dvaykaiov cvpBaivew atts ottwot 
dikatoy eivar Toveiy Todvavtiov 7) 0 ov A€yets (see note in loco). 

VI. 492 A €av py ts adr BonOjoas Oedv Tvy7. 

VI. 499 C médeds Tis dvayKy empednOFvar, 

IX. 572 B kat wdvu doxodow judy evious petpiors etvar. 

IX. 582C awd ye Tod TipdoPar, oidy earL, TaVTES THs HSovis EuTELpoL 
(i. €. mdvres Eutrerpor THs ye awd Tod TYysaoOat Hdovqs, oldv eoTt). 

(4) In order to bring an emphatic notion into prominence, 
a relative, interrogative, or negative word is postponed. 

II. 363 A Tots datos & act Jeods diddvat. 

Il. 377 E 6 re ad Kpdvos Os eT wpyoaro. 

III. 390 B povos éypnyopws & éBovdcvaaro. 

III. 413 C todto ws Tounréov. 

IV. 437 D ofov Sipa éort Siva apa ye, x.7.A., where the inver- 
sion has led to an error of punctuation (see v. rr.). 

V. 453 D ob pa tov Ala, ey, ob yap etKoAw Eorxev (=ov yap 
EUKOA® EorKEV, OV, a Tov Afa). 

2. Euphony. § 68. 

(2) The interlacing of clauses has sometimes no obvious 
motive except a more euphonious rhythm. 

III. 396 C 6 ev pot Soke, av 8 eye, pétpros avi. 

Phaedo 99 C tiv 8€ Tod ds otdy Te BEATLCTA adTa TeBHVaL OVAL 
oUTw viv Ketobar, 

(0) A special case is the displacement of adverbs through 
the adherence of the preposition to its noun. (See Vahlen 
on Ar. Poet. 1457 A, 31 pa ek onuawdvtwy : ‘quae collocatio 
et apud Ar. ipsum multa habet erx., et apud alios.’) 

Cp. Herod. Il. 27 kapra a7d Oeppdv xwpéwv: Dem. de Cor. 


§ 288 @s map’ oikevoraro. 


§ 69. 
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III. 391 D Sppynoay obtws emt Sewas aprayds. 

VI. 492 A py ev Tpooykovon. 

IX. 590 A Todd ext Sewotépw drACOpw. 

3. Both emphasis and euphony seem to be consulted in 
the displacement or trajection of ad, 75n, Kai. 

(az) The habitual postponement of ai to the negative at 
once emphasizes the negation, and, in the case of ov« ai, 
avoids an undesirable hiatus. The use of pi) ad probably 
follows the other idiom by assimilation. 

III. 393 D iva 0€ pi) elas, OTe obk ab pavOavers. 

IV. 442 A 6 typijcetov py... TOAD Kal loyupdy yevdopevoy odK 
ab Ta avtod TpatTy. 

VI. 499 D Tots 6 toAAOls .. . OTL odk ad Soxel, Epels; 

Cp. Theaet. 161 A ole... épety ws odk ab Exes obTw Tatra. 

Crat. 391 C GAN ef ph ab ce tadra dpéoker, K.T.A. 

Aristoph. Pax 281 ti éori; pay otk ab épecs ; 

Ad comes even between the preposition and the noun: 

Il. 371 D Tots d€ avtl ab dpyuplov. 

IX. 577 B kal év ad tols dnpoctors Kwddvors. 

(6) An emphatic 7én is placed foremost although in 
meaning really attached to a word from which it is thus 
separated. In some cases this arrangement avoidscacophony. 

V. 452B ddd’ kal 48 Tas tpeoBurepas. 

VIL. 531 E dAda H8n, eitov, [ot] pr dvvatot twes (s. Twos) 
évtes, K.T.A. (avoiding pi) 767). 

(c) Similarly xaé is sometimes separated (izepBatws) from 
its word. 

V. 470 B, C 6pa 67) Kal ef 168€ Tpos TpdTOV A€yo. 

[VI. 500 A 7), kal éay obtw OeOvtat, k.7.A. (joining Kai obra, 
but see note in loco and supra, p. 200 1).] 

In 1X. 573D rotro ov Kat euot pets, kat although joined 
to €uot really emphasizes both pronouns. 

Cp. Laws III. 680 A TloAureias 5€ ye 7]6n kal rpdmos eoti Ts 
obTos. 

It is sometimes postponed together with the interroga- 
tive, though belonging to the whole sentence, 
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IX. 571 C A€yets O€ Kal rivas ... tavras (i.e. Tivas Kat Evers) ; 

Cp. Hdt. vitt. 89, § 1 dAéyou 5€ Tuves kal “EAAjvev, where 
kat belonging to the whole clause is attracted by the 
emphasis to ‘EAAjvwr. See also ib. II. 36, § 4 Sv kat eyol 
ToApas cvpBovdcveuv. 

(2d) d\da .. . 64 are widely separated in V. 467 D aXe yap, 
gnooper, kal Tapa d0€av TOAAG TOAXOts BH eyéveTo. 

(e) Observe the position of re in Aéyew Adyov Te in V. 472 A, 
according to Par. A, and of pév in VI. 508 E, but see notes 
in locis. 

4. Words introduced 6:a péoov by an afterthought may 
sometimes disturb the order of the sentence. 

IV. 425 E domep tous Kduvortds Te Kal ovK eO€AovTas bWS dko- 
hagias exBivat movnpas dvairns, where the position of i7é 
dxoAacias belongs to the whole phrase ov« éOéAovras éxBivat. 

V. 467 C kat ovk G£iov Kivddvov (see note in loco). 

5. Parenthetical words are introduced sometimes before 
an enclitic, sometimes between a preposition and its case. 

I. 337 E mGs yap dv... @ BéATioTE, Tis K.T.A. 

VII. 564A e€& otwar ths dkpotarns édevdepias. 

So in Phaedr. 227B otk dv ole, x.7.A. the parenthetical 
word divides av from the verb. 

N.B.—AIl these peculiarities of rhythmical arrangement 
become more marked in the later dialogues, especially the 
Timaeus and Laws. 


XV. Grammatical irregularities considered in relation § 70. 
to the text. 


It will probably be objected that in these remarks too 
little account has been taken of the alterations introduced by 
recent editors into the Platonic text. The emendations of 
Cobet, Madvig, Badham, and W. H. Thompson are mani- 
festly deserving of attention. But before adopting them 
wholesale, or even to the:extent to which they were embodied 
in the fourth Ziirich edition, several considerations should be 
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carefully weighed. (1) The balance of anterior probability 
is against the best founded conjecture when this is opposed 
to the consent of the MSS. (2) How few of the changes 
confidently proposed by Schleiermacher, van Heusde, Ast, 
Heindorf, and K. F. Hermann, are at this moment accepted 
as certain! (3) In the last resort the context must decide. 
But in judging of the context, it is not enough to be well 
skilled in grammar and logic, or in the law of parsimony 
that presides over a terse literary style. The special 
conditions of Attic dialogue should be taken into account, 
and, as these are chiefly to be learned from Plato, some 
such synoptical survey as has been here attempted is 
required to assist the student in comparing Plato with 
himself. If the result of such an endeavour, based on the 
traditional text, is to bring out a series of phenomena 
which to those who are intimately acquainted with Greek 
and with the nature of language commend themselves even 
in their irregularities as zatwral and consistent, it follows 
that the number of places in which conjecture is found 
necessary will be considerably reduced. If, on the con- 
trary, the redundancies and anomalies to which reference 
has been made are to be regarded as unworthy of the 
great stylist and dialectician, and the acknowledgement of 
them inconsistent with true reverence for him, the process 
of conjectural emendation, precarious as it is at best, must 
be largely extended before all such unsightlinesses can be 
removed. And should this labour be completed, the doubt 
may ultimately recur whether Plato’s image has not 
suffered like that of the great English poet, whose bust 
(according to Sir Henry Taylor) was ‘sadly smoothed 
away into nothingness at the instance of some country 
neighbour of Wordsworth’s, whose notions of refinement 
could not be satisfied without the obliteration of every- 
thing that was characteristic and true.’ 

There is an extreme to be avoided in both directions, 
and rational critics will probably be found to admit that 
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the distinction between what is sound and unsound often 
turns upon a question of degree. There are emendations 
which secure acceptance by their convincing quality-—— 
which ‘jump to the eyes’ of the reader as well as of the 
emender at the first flash. Such is Schneider’s ériva pa- 
Avora for étt padcora in Rep. VIII. Bo B, such is Geer’s 
mavsiv for maow in VI. 494 B, and Mr. Archer Hind’s év ro 
peper for éeml rév ev peper Theaet. 1g0c. There are others 
of which a high degree of probability may be safely predi- 
cated, such as van Prinsterer’s éxaoras for €xaotos (v. Fr. 
éxdorore) in VI. 493 B. Such simple changes as zaytwv for 
Tavtws (V1. 497 D), katnxdw for KatyKoor (VI. 499 B), Tw dad, 
76 for 76 8 avré (VIII. 547 B), when they have the effect of 
restoring a smooth and idiomatic context, may be accepted 
without cavil. The transposition of xatpwy kai in III. 401 E 
(based on a reference in Aristotle—but cp. Laws VI. 751 D) 
although supported by the similar syllables in dvcyxepatvar, 
and even Graser’s ri oldéueda in IX. 581 D can only be 
regarded as highly probable (the same may be said of 
écot for doy in VII. 534 A, olxelov evdvtos for olkeiov €xovtos 
in IX. 590D, avroxepos for adréxepas in X. 615 C), and there 
is good reason for rejecting the seemingly simple altera- 
tion of d.ddyTes to ddovres (II. 365 D)1, and that of BAawe to 
BAdWew (a MS. emendation) in the preceding context, II. 
364C. Madvig’s ingenious conjecture in X. 608 A, dodueba 
for aic@oyu<0a, may well appear convincing at first sight. It 
gets rid of a non-classical form; it merely presupposes 
the miswriting of COO for CO; and it seems naturally 
enough to echo émdéovres in the sentence immediately 
preceding. But on closer inspection, the use of 8 ody 
requires the resumption not of what immediately precedes 


(with only edAaBovpevor ... Tov TOV TOAAGY EpwTa coming 
between) but of the main apodosis answering to the words 
in the comparison, domep ... Bia per, Guws OF améxovTar. 


' Although supported by the v. r. Sd0uévov (Ven. M1) for qdopevou in 
111. 398 p. But there is no reason for assuming corruption. See note in loco. 
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Either afeééueda, therefore, or some equivalent word, and 
not doopueba, is what the context requires. 

Accretions consequent on the admission of glosses into 
the text, are a form of corruption to which all classical 
writers! are liable. The assumption of such alteration 
has been of late extensively applied to Plato. It is 
supported by such manifest instances as Theaet. 190C, 
Rep. Ix. 580 D, and it cannot be denied to have a legiti- 
mate place, although the condition of some dialogues, 
such as the Phaedo and Cratylus, is found in point of fact 
to give more scope for it than is the case with others. 
But the editors who, after the manner of Hirschig, have 
bracketed or excised every phrase that could not conveni- 
ently be tied upon the trellis-work of logic, should be 
asked to pause and consider whether these ‘ overgrowths’ 
do not belong to the native exuberance of the Athenian 
language in its times of leisure (Theaet. 172, D). Their 
ideal of trimness seems too like that of the old English 
(or Dutch) gardener— 


‘Go thou, and lke an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All must be even in our government.’ 

But, it will be said, some superfluous clauses in the 
Republic are omitted in Par. A, the earliest and most 
authoritative MS. This is perfectly. true, but, before 
drawing conclusions from the fact, it is right to under- 
stand the nature and extent of it. First, then, account 
should be taken of the observation, which is easily verified, 
that in most of these instances there is present either 
‘homoeoteleuton’ or some other condition slippery for 
scribes ; e. g.— | 

IL. 358 A wWeéyerat [ddckla 7 emawveirar |. 

360 A tav ayyéhwy yevéoOa [tv Tapa Tov Baordéa, add. 


in mg. ]. 
' See especially Hdt. iv. 127, § 5. 
* Shakespeare, Richard I, iii. 4, 33-36. 
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II. 364 A 7 cwpposivy [Te Kal dukarosdvy |. 

366A at rederat [ad péya dvvavrat]. 

367 C Weyew [G\AG 76 doxetv add. in mg.] with adda 7d 
doxety in preceding line. 

373A [Kal thy worxiAlay], kal ypuody, K.T.A. 

», E [kat ldfa cal dnuooia] kana yiyvera: add. in mg. 

376 C [pddco0gor] Kal prronab7. 

378 C roatra | \extéa}. 

379 A édv ré Tis adrov ey Erect Toin [édv Te ev peheow| edv 
TE €v Tpaywdia. 

This argument is greatly strengthened by considering 
the omissions in Ven. IT, also due to homoeoteleuton, or in 
some cases to the dropping of a line. See E. on Text, 
pp. 103, 104. 

Secondly, it is by no means an indifferent circumstance § 72, 
that these omissions all come within a certain limited 
space in the Republic. We should have to search far in 
order to gather an equal number from elsewhere, and those 
which do occur in the later portions of the dialogue for 
the most part involve the loss of indispensable words, and 
are to be accounted for by the accidental dropping of 
a line. 

Thirdly, that some of them at least were the errors of 
a scribe appears from the omitted words being supplied in 
the margin by the diorthotes, either from the archetype of 
A or from another MS. And it should be observed that 
the words bracketed are of in every case superfluous. It 
would be rash to cancel ad péya dvvartat (I. 366 A), though 
they had been omitted in more MSS. than one, and the 
clause GAG 70 doxeiv (ib. 367 C) would have to be supplied 
if it had been omitted by all the scribes. But if these 
omissions are due to the copyists, the others can not be 
assumed not to be so. And the redundance, even where 
indisputable, has been shown to be not inconsistent with 
the manner of Plato. The case of Ix. 580D where A 
reads 70 Aoytorixov de€erar, and another MS. (Par. K) Aoywo- 

S2 
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Tikoy emLOvuuytixoy Oupuxov de€erar, for the simple dé£erar, 
stands on a different footing (see note in loco), and it may 
be admitted that a somewhat similar corruption may 
have crept into VII. 533 E 5 ay povov dndot mpos Thy kw 
capnveta 8 héyer €v Wux7, though the interpolation is here 
less manifest and correction consequently more difficult, 
if not impossible. The whole sentence is omitted in 


Ven. 2. (Enon Text, pp. mz enas) 





PAReiaie 
PLATONIC DICTION. 


i. New Derivatives AND CoMPouUNDS, 
ii. SELECTION AND USE OF Worpbs. 


ill, PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


Plato’s vocabulary is that of highly educated Athenians 
of the fourth century B.C., enriched with special elements 
derived (a) from the Socratic love of homely illustration, 
(6) from poetic and other literature, in the way of quota- 
tion, adaptation, imitation, and allusion, (c) from the 
innovations of the Sophists, both rhetorical and eristic, and 
(2) from habits of speech fostered within the Academy as 
a philosophical school. 


i. New Derivatives and Compounds. 


The restrictive or selective tendency of Attic Greek, 
reserving one word for one idea, and rejecting many 
synonyms, has been repeatedly illustrated '. 

‘No Attic writer would have used it (Eippévn) for v0é : 
but not only does it occur in Herodotus more frequently 
than the soberer term, but even a scientific writer like 
Hippocrates employs it. Again, if we compare the usage 
of mddos and kAjjpos, it will be seen that the more picturesque 
of the two words has in all Attic, but that of Tragedy, 


‘ See Rutherford, New Phrynichus, pp. 13 ff. 
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been ousted by the colourless term, though in Ionic prose 
the former remained the commoner.’ 

The converse or complementary tendency, to have 
a word for everything and to invent new terms to express 
novel distinctions, has been less observed. Yet in com- 
paring Plato’s language with that of Thucydides or Anti- 
phon, or the tragic poets, or even Lysias or Isocrates, it is 
impossible not to be aware that the discarding of picturesque 
or ‘coloured’ synonyms was accompanied with the in- 
vention of many novelties in the expression of abstract 
notions. This increasing copiousness, forming part of the 
improvement and development of prose-writing, is of 
unquestionable significance, and exercised a marked influence 
on all the subsequent literature. 

Plato himself remarks on the introduction of new-fangled 
terms by Protagoras and others!, and on Prodicus’ affected 
love of minute verbal distinctions. He himself might have 
been asked by a malicious questioner why he should 
employ d:kaidrxs and dvapoporns when such old friends as 
duxavoovvn and d.adopa were available. The answer is that 
similar changes were multiplying on every side, and had 
become a part of the natural medium of cultivated ex- 
pression. ‘Correct’ writers like Isocrates might be sparing 
in their use, but the extent to which they had found their 
way into general currency may be estimated from Xeno- 
phon. Axkadrns, for example, is one of a large number of 
derivative words that are found in Plato and Xenophon, 
and 72 no earlier writer. 

A few others, of which the same remark is true, may be § 2. 
cited here in passing. To name them all would occupy 
more space than can be fitly given to a mere collateral 


illustration. 


° J 
avopetkeAov apeeTnTOS 
2 / p) if, 
aTelpokaAia avuToatatos 
3 P: b) / 
avuTodnala avvua 0s 


1 OpOoémera ye Tis. . . Kal GAAa TOAAG kai Kada Phaedr. 267 c. 


§ 3. 
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5 f 
AELOMVN|LOVEVTOS dvTwMTEOLaL 
=) , , 
ATATHTLKOS Cyprodns 
> , i > , 
aTeEtANTLKOS evaywyos 
5 we , 
atroppabupety OepareuTis 
” / 
amTALoTOS Ovproerdjs 
3 v, 3 / 
AQLETAOTPETITL LOLlwmTeEta 

° / 
BadAarvrvoropety KnO€aTNS 
BXakikos KUBEpYNTLKOS 
BovdeuTiKos Auxvela 

/ 

yevelagKw peyadetos 
yeddns €evayew 
daTarnpos TaLdotpodia 
dnpnyopiKos TEXviTNS 


dvevKpLVEoLaL 

Some doubt is thrown on the whole inquiry, because it 
is necessarily limited to the extant remains of Greek 
literature. It is impossible to trace the steps by which the 
change referred to was gradually realized. But the following 
list of derivative and compound words which are found in 
Plato and in no earlier writer! may serve roughly to indi- 
cate the general fact that in the time of Plato a large class 
of words had recently come into use (he may even have 
added to the number) to express abstract notions of various 
kinds. This effervescence of language is naturally corre- 
lated to the stir and eager alacrity of thought which the 
Sophists set in motion and to which Socrates himself con- 
tributed. We may trace the beginnings of it in Antiphon’s 
use of such derivative words as puapia, aitiacis, Buadrns *. It 
would be interesting, were it only possible, to ascertain how 
far the language of Democritus or of Hippocrates had 
advanced in this direction. But Democritus is too often 
paraphrased by those who quote him, and the works ascribed 


‘ It has been assumed for the purpose of this Essay that the first occur- 
rence of a word in Greek literature is pretty sure to have been noted in the 
edition of Stephanus’ Thesaurus by Dindorf and others. 

? Or, to go further back, in the use of dnopia by Herodotus tv. 134. 
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to Hippocrates are of doubtful authenticity. Tor this 
reason no account is taken here of many words which are 
common to Plato and Hippocrates, or the Pseudo-Hippo- 
crates. Where a word recurs in later writers, I have added 
the names of those by whom it is used. The influence of 
Plato on the subsequent usage is often apparent. 


(a) New Derivatives. 
a. Substantives in 


=€lo 
anpéemera Rep. 465 C: Aristot., Athenaeus. 
ampoundera Lach. 197 B: Josephus. 
acapera Rep. 478 C: Plutarch: Dionys. Hal. 
aWwetdea Rep. 485 C: Aristotle. 
evpadera Rep. 490 C: Callimachus. 
vddera Phaedr. 235 D, Theaet. 195 C: Lucian. 
6p0vereva (due to Protagoras) Phaedr. 267 C: Dionys. Hal. 
pirouadera Rep. 499 E, Tim. 90 B: Plut., Strabo. 
=e -— 
yonteia Rep. 584 A: Diodor., Lucian, Dio C. 
edehodovAcia Symp. 184 C: Lucian. 
elpwveta Rep. 337 A: Aristot., Plut., Dionys. Hal. 
émitpometa Phaedr. 239 E (émitpomia (sic) occurs in a frag- 
ment of Lysias): Dionys. Hal. 
koAaketa Gorg. 463, 465, Rep. 590 B: Dem., Lucian. 
mpotraidela Rep. 536 D: Clem. Alex. 


=o —— 
aBeATepia Theaet. 174 C, Symp. 198 D: Aristot., Plut. 
abeparevoia Rep. 443 A: Diodor., Polyb. 
axaipia Symp. 182 A: Dem., Aristot. 
adAndropOopia Prot. 321 A: Joseph., Dionys. Hal. 
adXobokia (-€w) Theaet. 189 B: Dio C. 
dyedernoia Phaedr. 275 A, Theaet. 153 B: Philo. 
apetpia Rep. 486 D: Lucian, Plut. 


§ 4. 
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avadoyia Rep. 534 A. Frequent in later Greek. 
avappootia Phaedo 93 C: Lucian, Plut. 

anepyacia Prot. 312 D: Plut. 

dppevoria Symp. 192 A: Zeno Stoic. 

dppv0uia Rep. 401 A: Lucian. 

aovppetpia Gorg. 525 A: Aristot., Theophr. 
Bacxavia Phaedo 95 B: Aristot., Philo. 

Bopodroxia Rep. 606 Cc: Aristot., Plut. 
ytyavtopaxia Rep. 378C: Plut., Diodor. 
yvwponroyia Phaedr. 267 C: Aristot., Plut. 

yupvacia Theaet. 169C: Aristot., Dionys. Hal, Dio C., 

Polybius. 

*elkovodoyia Phaedr. 267 C, 269 A. 

édeetvodoyla Phaedr. 272 A: Schol. in Sophocl. 
evOuwpia Rep. 436E: Aristot., Plut. 

deodoyia Rep. 379 A: Aristot. Meteor., Theodoret. 
isoppomia Phaedo 109 A: Plut. 
iatoupyla Symp. 197 A: Theophr. 
kndevovia Rep. 463D: Dio C., Philo. 

paxpodoylia Prot. 335 B, Gorg. 449 C: Aristot. 
peyadavyia Lys. 206 A, Theaet. 174D: Plut. 
pedoTroia Symp. 187 D: Aristot. 
petewpodoyia Phaedr. 270A: Plut. 
pucavOpwria Phaedo 89D: Dem., Stobaeus. 
pusodroyia Phaedo 89 D: Plut. 

*yexpoovdta Rep. 469 E. 
voootpopia Rep. 407 B: Aelian. 
olketompayla Rep. 434: Porphyr., Stobaeus. 
oixopOopia Phaedo 82: Plut. 

*dAtyoyovia Prot. 321 B. 
épodogia Rep. 433 C: Aristot., Olympiod. 
malbepaotia (-ew) Symp. 181 Cc: Plut., Athen., Lucian (the 

verb only). 
matooyovia Symp. 208 E: Heliod., Theodoret. 
mepapv0ta Phaedo 70B, Rep. 450D, al.: Plut., Longin. 


* Words marked with an asterisk are found in Plato only. 
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mOavodroyia Theaet. 163 A: Euseb., Phot., St. Paul. 

moAvyovia Prot. 321 B: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 

modvetdia Rep. 580D: Cyrill. Alex. 

moAvxopdia Rep. 399 C: Plut., Athen. 

paywota Ion 533 B, Tim. 21 B: Aristot., Athen., Lucian, &c. 

oxtaypapia Phaedo 69 B, Rep. 365C: Aristot., Euseb. 

avpgpwvia Crat. 405D, al.: Aristot., Plut. 

ovvtopia Phaedr. 267 B: Aristot., Diodor., Dionys. Hal. 

gavracia Theaet. 161 E, al.: Aristot., Plut. 

pirepaotia (-ns) Symp. 213 D: Aristaen. (-ia), Aristot. (-75). 

piroyvpvactia (-€w, -uKds) Symp. 182 C, al.: Athen., Plut. 
(verb only). 

Woyaywyia Phaedr. 261 A, 271 C: Plut., Polyb., Lucian. 


-cov (Diminutives) :— 
pnpatioxiov Theaet. 180 A: Theodoret., Themist. ap. 
Budaeum. 
oxodvOpiov Euthyd. 278 B: Pollux. 
texviov Rep. 495D: Athen., Dio C. 
Texvvdpiov Rep. 475 E: Clem. Alex. 
Wuxapiov Rep. 519 A, Theaet. 195 A: Julian, Lucian, Galen. 


-a (neut.) :— 
aitnua Rep. 5668: Aristot., Dionys. Hal., Plut., Lucian. 
dudicBytnua Theaet. 158B: Plut. 

*avaddyiowa Theaet. 186 C. 

*ameikaoua Crat. 402D, 420C. 
anoBdaotnua Symp. 208B: Theophr. 
amoAdynua Crat. 436C: Plut. 
anéamacua Phaedo 113 B: Galen. 

*ahopolwpa Rep. 395 B. 
dtaxovnua Theaet. 175 E: Aristot. 
dvoxépaopa Phileb. 44 D: Suidas. 

*xaptepnua Meno 88. 
kowervnua Rep. 333A: Aristot., Plut. 
kinua Rep. 461: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 

*\npnua Gorg. 486 C. 


ma 
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pvdodr(dynua Phaedr. 229C: Plut., Lucian. 
veavi(ox)evua Rep. 390A: Lucian. 
dpoddoynua Phaedo g3 D, al. 
*repintwya Prot. 345 B. 
apécpnua Charm. 164 £, Phaedr. 238 B: Plut. 
*oxvaypagnya Theaet. 208 E. 
xepovpynua Gorg. 450B: Dionys. Hal. 
pds :— 
Bad.topos Charm. 160 C, al. 
vewteptopos Rep. 422 A, al.: Plut., Lucian. 
opadacuds Rep. 579 E: Eustath. 
oxnuaticyos Rep. 425 B, 494D: Plut. 
xwpirpos Phaedo 67D: Theophr., Plut. 
§ 6. -t™ms (fem.) :— 
a0AusTns Rep. 545 B, al.: Plut. 
addoTpioTns Symp. 197C: Dem., Plut. 
avicotns Phaedo 74 B: Aristot. 
advepaddrns Tim. 57, al.: Plut. 
dtahopdTns Theaet. 209 A, Rep. 587E, Parm. 141 B, C: 
Stobaeus. 
erepouoTns Parm. 160 D: Eustath. 
padaxdrns Theaet. 1868, Rep. 523E: Plut. 
édtyd7ns Theaet. 158 D, Rep. 591 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
opadorns Tim. 57E: Aristot., Plut. 
muaverns Crat. 402A: Aristot., Plut., Philo, Polyb. 
mooTns Theaet. 182 A: Aristot., Hermog. 
atpoyyvotns Meno 73 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
expotns Rep. 474E: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
-odvy :— 
ad\otpiotpaypoovvn Rep. 4448: Proclus. 
pirorpaypoctvn Rep. 549 C: Dem., Pollux, Strabo. 
§ 7. -o1s :— 
addoiwors Rep. 454C: Aristot., M. Aurel., Theodoret. 
avaévors Euthyd. 302 E: Theophr., Plut. 
*avopotwors Theaet. 166 B. 
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avTiBorAnots Symp. 183 A: Themist. 
andpacts Crat. 426D: Aristot., Themist. 
avAnots Prot. 3278: Aristot., Stobaeus. 
diaxdopnors Symp. 209A: Plut. 
dupynots Phaedr. 246A: Aristot., Hermog., Polyb. 
*éniniotwots Phaedr. 266 E. 
evdokiunors Rep. 358 A, 363 A: Themist., Phot., Lucian. 
nuidxnois Phaedr. 246 B: Philostr., Philo, Dio Chrys. 
iatpevots Rep. 357 C: Aristot. 
idiwors Rep. 4628: Plut. 
iépvots Rep. 4278: Plut., Strabo. 
Kaptepnots Symp. 220A: Musonius ap. Stob. 
katddewis Phaedr. 257E: C. 1. 4369: Hesych. 
kyAnots Euthyd. 290 A, Rep. 601 B: Plut., Phot., Lucian, 
Diog. Laert., Porphyr. 
kolwnors Symp. 183 A: Josephus, Sirach. 
xoAaots Apol. 26 A, Prot. 323, al.: Aristot., Theophr., Plut. 
Koopnots Gorg. 504D: Aristot., Plut., Dionys. Alex. ap. 
Euseb. 
kinots Menex. 238 A, Polit. 274 A: Plut., Eustath., Galen. 
petadynwis Theaet. 173 B, Rep. 539 D, Parm. 131A: 
Aristot., Plut., Polyb. 
*uetaoxeois Phaedo 101 C. 
*ueroiknots Apol. 40 C, Phaedo 117 C. 
*peounots Crat. 411 D. 
duotwors Theaet. 176 B, Rep. 454 C: Aristot., Theophr., 
Ep. of James. 
dooppyots Phaedo 111 B, Theaet. 156 B: Aristot., Theophr., 
Galen. 
To\AaTAaciwos Rep. 587 E: Aristot., Iambl. ap. Stob. 
*rponoOnois Rep. 584. 
*zpodvanous Rep. 584 C. 
*npdcegis Rep. 407 B. Def. 
mpoodnyis Theaet. 210 A: Plut., Diog. L., St. Paul. 
mtoyous Prot. 310 D, Symp. 206 D, Crat. 404A: Aristot., 
Elesych., 1 Ep: Pet. 
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moo Rep. 604C: Aristot., Plut., Lucian, &c. 
piyis Rep. 378 D: Plut., Pollux. 

ovykotunors Phaedr. 255 E, Rep. 460B: Plut., Dio C. 
*cuumleois Crat. 427 A. 


ctvayis Theaet. 195 D, Tim. 40 C: Aristot., Plut., Suidas, 
Porphyr. 

avvepiis Rep. 460 A, Tim. 18D: Dio C., Galen, Plotinus. 
avvowis Rep. 537, al.: Polyb., Pollux, Dionys. Hal., &c. 
axiois Phaedo 97 A, 101 C: Aristot., Theophr., Plut. 

§ 8. -tms (masc.) :— 

aicOytns Theaet. 160 D. 

avakwrns Rep. 552 B,C: Dio C. 


aro7Anpatys Rep. 620 E: Hierocl., Iambl., Plotinus. 


anootepntns Rep. 344B: Antioch., Theophil. (Cp. Ar. 
Nub. 730 azoorepyrpis.) 

Taykpatiactys Rep. 338, al. (C. I.): Plut., Polyb., Lucian. 

maevTys Rep. 493 C: Plut., Polyb., Diog. L. 

mapackevaotns Gorg. 518C: Ep. 
Zenonem, Jo. Chrys. 

mdaotns Rep. 588 C: Plut., Philo. 

owrntns Rep. 563 A: Theodoret., Eustath. 

-THpioy :— 


regis Antigoni ad 


duxatwrnpiov Phaedr. 249 A: Philostr., Suidas, Hesych. 
oye 

mavtor@ ov Rep. 557 D: Plut., Jo. Chrys. 
Verbals in -a or -y:— 

av0n Phaedr. 230 B: Theophr., Philostr., Aelian, Pollux. 


kohvp70pa Rep. 453D: Diodor. Sic. ap. Athen., Galen, 
Philostr. 


*ueraotpopyn Rep. 525 C, 532 b. 
ovu7oky Soph. 262C: Aristot., Polyb., Lucian, Dionys. H. 
§g. 8. Adjectives in 
-3ys — 


devdns Phaedo 79 A, al.: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Philo, 
Dio iC, 
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aduTnpiddns Rep. 470D: Plut., Pollux, Dio C. 
Ovyntoed)js Phaedo 864A: Plut., Julian. 
Kyg@nvedns Rep. 554 B: Cleomedes. 
KoAAddys Crat. 427 B: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Athen., 
Galen. 
AcovTddyns Rep. 590 B: Aristot., Plut. 
povoetons Phaedo 78 D, al.: Theophr., Polyb. 
*oednveédns Symp. 217 D. 


=tOS.—— 
aidvios Rep. 363D, al.: Diodor., Porphyr., Hebr., John, 
Peter, Clem. Alex., Olympiod. 


/ 


KOS § Io. 
ayavaktyntikds Rep. 604E: Clem. Alex., Aeclian, Lucian. 
ayopavouikds Rep. 425 D: Aristot., Dionys. Hal., Plut. 

*ayopaotikds Crat. 408 A. 
dvadwtikos Rep. 558, 559: Clem. Alex. 
avatpemtixos Rep. 389 D: Euseb., Pollux. 
dmepyaotixds Rep. 527.8; Diodor., Clem. Alex., Galen. 
apiOuntixds Gorg. 453 E: Aristot., Plut. 
apiotokpatikds Rep. 587 D: Aristot., Plut., Polyb., &c. 
aotpovoutkds Rep 530A: Theophr., Philo. 
aotuvopikes Rep. 425 D: Aristot. 

*addoToikds Euthyd. 289 C. 
yewpetpixos Rep. 546C: Aristot., Plut., Athen. 
do€acrixds Theaet. 207 C: Aristot. 

*ehAevixds Rep. 425 D. 
emOvpntixos Rep. 439 E: Aristot., Plut. 
(ytntixds Meno 81 D, Rep. 528 B: Philo, Photius. 
nvioxikds Phaedr. 253 C: Philo, Eustath. 
koAakeutixds Gorg. 464 C: Pollux, Lucian. 
Kodakikos Gorg. 502 D, al.: Polyb. (superlative). 
Aoyoypadixds Phaedr. 264 B: Pollux, &c. 

*\oyotouikds Euthyd. 289 C. 

*ueraotpemtikos Rep. 525 A: Iambl. (wetarpenrixds). 
petpytixds Prot. 357 D. 
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pipntixos Rep. 395 Ae al. Aristot., Phat... cram: 
*niobwrtikds Rep. 346 A. 
pvOixos Phaedr. 265 C: Plut., Athen., Dionys. Hal. 
pvbodoyixds Phaedo 61 B: Pollux. 
vopoberikos Gorge. 464 C,al.: Aristot., Theodorus Metoch. 
olkodouixos Charm. 170 C: Aristot., Theophr., Plut. 
dpovontixds Phaedr. 256 B, Rep. 554 E: Aristot. 
mapakeAevotixds Euthyd. 283 B: Pollux. 
mapakAntikos Rep. 523 D: Dionys. Hal. (-«és, Clem. 
Alex... &¢,): 
metreutikos Charm. 174 B, al.: Eustath. 
muotevtikds Gorg. 455 A: Aristot. 
Tomevikds Rep. 345 D: Theocr., Opp., Galen. 
*zpouvnotikds Theaet. 150 A. 
mpootarikds Rep. 565 D: Plut., Polyb. 
muxtikos Gorg. 456D: Aristot., Plut. 
*Sapwoixos Ion 538 B. 
*oednvikos Symp. 222 C. 
onovoactikds Rep. 452 E: Aristot., Plut. 
otatixkos Charm. 166 B: Aristot., Strabo, Arrian. 
atoxaotikds Gorg. 463A: Aristot., Clem. Alex. 
ovvoTtikds Rep. 537 C: Budaeus in Dionys. Areop. 
opevdorntixds Lach. 193 B: Schol. in Lyc. 633. 
tedeotikos Phaedr. 248D: Plut., Tetrab. in Ptolemaeum, 
Budaeus. 
vpavtixds Crat. 388C: Aristot., Plut., Pollux, Aelian, 
Theodoret. 
*piioyvpvaotikds Rep. 456 A. 
-hédg :— 
aisxuvTndAds Charm. 160 E: Aristot., Plut. 
-pds :— 
aioxuvtnpds Gorg. 487 B: Hesych. 
-TOS :— 
*dvapynotds Men. 87 B. 
amtés Rep. 525 D: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 
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*raidevtds Prot. 324 B. 
tmapadnntés Meno 93 B: Plut. 
*rapackevaotds Prot. 319 B, 324 A, C. 
mAavyntos Rep. 479 D: Hesych. 
mpoxpitos Rep. 537D: Aristot., Dio C. 
mpoonointos Lys. 222A: Aristot., Dem., Dio C., Philo, 
Dionys. Hal., &c. 
okxevaotos Rep. 510A: Aristot., Theophr., Euseb. 
otabuntos Charm. 154 B: Pollux, Suidas. 
ovoractos Symp. 190 E: Athen., Pollux, Hesych. 


y. Adverbs in § 11. 
sop 
ayapevws ! Phaedo 8g A: Aristot. 
amapaxadvatws Euthyd. 294 D: Heliodorus. 
*anraiotws Theaet. 144 B. 
*FeurroduCowevas } Crat. 415 C. 
Ker Oupntik@s Phaedo 108 A. 
*juaptnpevws | Meno 88 E. 
*xaprepovtvtws } Rep. 399 B. 
*uepuednwevws ! Prot. 344 B. 
tmayiws Rep. 434 D: Aristot. 
mapakuouvevTiK@s Rep. 497 E: Longinus. 
mapatetaypevos ! Rep. 399 B: Iamblichus. 
TmeTAacpEevws ' Rep. 485 D: Aristot. 
mpoomotws Theaet. 174D: Dio C. 
*ovyypapukds Phaedo 102 D. 
*ipavtik@s Crat. 388 C. 
ie 
ayeAaoti Euthyd. 278 E: Plut., Lucian. 
awognti Theaet. 144 B: Aristot., Themist., Lucian. 
_— 
*reovaxyn Rep. 477 A. 
-o€ :— 
*undapooe Rep. 499 A. 


* From participles. 
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-Kus :— 


aptiaxis Parm. 144A: Plut. 


§12, 6. Verbs in 

-alvw :— 

dpadaivw Rep. 535 E: Themist., Plotinus. 
-elw :— 

yeAace(w Phaedo 64.8: Damasc. ap. Suid., Euseb. 
ew -— 

yvopatevw Rep. 516 E: Eustath., Philostratus. 

yontevm Phaedo 81 B: Plut., Lucian. 


-€w, -€OKaL :— 
aBovrAew Rep. 437 C: Plut., Dio C., Philo. 
aisypodoyew Rep. 395 E: Aristot., Diod. Sic. 
axpiBoroyeonar Rep. 340E, Crat. 415A: Dem., Aeschin., 
Theophr., Dionys. Hal., Lucian. 
adXotprovopewm Theaet. 195 A: Dio C. 
*avappootew Rep. 462 A. 
epecxndew Rep. 545 E: Lucian, Philo. 
Aevxerovew Rep. 617 C: Herodian, Strabo. 
petewpoTropew Phaedr. 246 C: Plotinus, Philostr., Aclian. 
éuob0geo Phaedo 83 D: Theophr., Strabo, Polyb. 
mavdoo7opew Phaedr. 250 E: Aelian. 
mapacitew Lach. 179 C: Diphilus ap. Athen., Plut. 
rapixommAew Charm. 163 B: Lucian. 
bYnAodroyéopar Rep. 545 E: Themist. 
didoyvpvaotew Prot. 342C: Plut., Athen., lambl. 
pirorexvew Prot. 321 E: Epictetus, Athen., Aelian, Polyb., 
Diod. 
§ 1g. -Cw, -Copar :— 
anootouati(a Euthyd. 277A: Aristot., Plut., Themist., 
Athen., St. Luke. 
avdadi¢onar Apol. 34D: Themist. 
yapyadiGw Phaedr. 251 C: Clem. Alex. 
*eyOovord¢w Apol. 22, al. (elsewhere -dw). 
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éxauorepitw Rep. 479 B: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
peonuBpia¢m Phaedr. 259 A: Porphyr. 
TtetpaywviGa Theaet. 148 A, Rep. 527A: Aristot., Pseudo- 
Lucian. 
WerriCouat Gorg. 485 B: Aristot., Plut., Philostr., Heliodor. 
-dw, -dopar :— 


avonolda Rep. 546B: Themist. 


(6) New Compounds. § 14. 


a. Substantives :— 


avrictaois Rep. 560A: Aristot., Plut., Plotinus. 
amdédoyos Rep. 614B: Aristot., Plut., Aristid. 
kAwotrolds Rep. 596E: Dem. 
*xAwvoupyds Rep. 597 A. 
avvoradds Phaedr. 248C: Themist., Iambl., Clem. Al. 
proxpnuatiotns Rep. 551 A: Pollux. 
Wevdduaprus Gorg. 472 B: Aristot., Athanas., Cyrill., 
Pollux. 
B. Adjectives :— 
adtavdéntos Soph. 238C: Athen., Olympiod. 
adtapOopos Phaedo 106D: Dem., Plut., Aelian. 
*&40epuos Phaedo 106 A. 
adxevtpos Rep. 552C: Plut., Philo, Athen. 
axpoopadys Rep. 404.B: Plut., Hesych., Themist., Polyb., 
Clem, Al: 
duepys Theaet. 205E: Aristot., Lucian, Plotinus. 
dyepiotos Theaet. 205C: Aristot., Pollux, Hierocl., Clem. 
Al., Iambl., Dionys. A. 
apetaotatos Rep. 361 C: Plut., Themist., Pollux. 
dyetaotpopos Rep. 620E: Themist. 
dvaimos Prot. 321 B: Aristot., Plut. 
avagyns Phaedr. 247 C: Plut., Lucian, Philo, Dionys. A. 
aveyyvos Rep. 461 B: Plut., Dio C. 
avewerntos Symp. 195A: Aeschin., Plut., Lucian, Heliod. 
ave€eraotos Apol. 38 A: Aeschin., Dem., Plut., Themist. 
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aveppatiotos Theaet. 144 A: Plut., Themist., Theodoret., 
Dio €: 

avoupodoyovpevos Gorg. 495 A: Aristot. 
avuTd0etos Rep. 510 B: Aristot., Plut., lambl. 
avodeOpos Phaedo 888: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Plo- 

tinus, Lucian. 

*a€voxowvervntos Rep. 371 E. 

*appatos Rep. 535 C, Crat. 407 D. 
aptysedns Rep. 536B: Dio C., Themist. 
aptiteAns Phaedr. 251 A: Himer., Nonn. 
aovupwvos Rep. 402D: Theophr., Plut., Lucian, 
actvv0eros Phaedo 78C: Dem., Aristot., Theodor., Polyb. 
aoxnpatiotos Phaedr. 247C: Plut., Plotin. 
ac@patos Phaedo 85 E: Aristot., Plut. 
atnxtos Phaedo 106 A: Aristot., Galen. 
avAovods Rep. 399 D: Aristot., Plut., Galen. 
&ppovpos Phaedr. 256: Aristot., Plut. | 

*ayyuxtos Phaedo 106 A. 

Bpaxvadyos Gorg. 449 C: Plut., Suid. 
Bpaxvropos Rep. 546A: Plut., Philostr. 
Bpaxutpaxndos Phaedr. 253 E: Aristot., Diodor. 
doédcopos Phaedr. 275 B: Aristot., Clem. Al. 

*duryonrevtos Rep. 413 E. 
dvodiepedvntos Rep. 432 C: Dio C., Themist. 
dvoxowvdévyntos Rep. 486B: Plut., Themist., Pollux. 

*§wdexdoxutos Phaedo 110 B. 
€JeAddovA0s Rep. 562 D: Aristaen., Philo. 

*erevcayoyiuos Rep. 370 E. 
eme€eheyyos Phaedr. 267 A: Aristot. 

*Onoavporoids Rep. 554 A (quoted by Pollux). 
kakoo.tos Rep. 475C: Aelian, Arrian. 
Aoyodaidados Phaedr. 266 E: Pollux. 
peyaddOvpos Rep. 375 C: Eustath. 
peAavoupatos Phaedr. 253 D: Aristot., Pollux.” 
MeAlpputos Ion 534A: Eustath., Nonn. 
pedixwpos Rep. 474 E: Nicand., Theocr. 
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peTewpodeayns Rep. 489 C: Plut., Lucian. 
*uetewpookdros Rep. 488 E. 
pucdroyos Phaedo 89 C, al.: Galen, Pollux. 
*uv0odoyixds Phaedo 61 B (Pollux). 
pvdoddyos Rep. 392 D: Manetho. 
pudoto.s Rep. 377 B: Lucian. 
veoteAns Phaedr. 250 E: Lucian, Phot., Hesych., Himer. 
ap. Phot. ; 
vopoypapos Phaedr. 278 E: Suid., Diodor. 
vup.pornnros Phaedr. 238 D: Plut., Pollux, Synes. 
*oixtpdyoos Phaedr. 267 C. 
oAdKAnpos Phaedr. 250 C: Aristot., Polyb., Philo. 
owonOns Gorg. 510 C: Aristot., Eustath., Pollux. 
duoomays Rep. 409 B: Aristot., Theophr., Plotin., Acta 
Apost. 
dpoTabys Rep. 464.D: Aristot., Plut., Plotin. 
ouopuns Phaedo 86 A: Theodoret., Cyrill., Psellus. 
d&vppomos Theaet. 144 A, Rep. 411 B: Theophr., Pollux, 
Aristaen., Theodoret. 
*zayyedowos Phaedr. 260, al. 
mdappeyas Phaedr. 273 A, al.: Lucian. 
mapmddaos Theaet. 181 B: Aristot., Plut., Athen., Themist. 
mavappdvios Phaedr. 277 C, Rep. 399 C: Lucian, Dio C., 
Suidas, Jo. Chrys. 
mavoewos Rep. 610 D: Dem., Dio C., Lucian, Galen. 
mepiadyns Rep. 462 B: Aristot., Plut., Philo. 
modAatovs Rep. 397 E: Themist., Aristid., Hesych. 
modunkoos Phaedr. 275 A: Philostr., Cleobul. ap. Stob., 
Damasc. ap. Suid. 
rodvdeduwv Phaedr. 251 A: Bud., Stob., Pollux. 
ToAvOpvAntos Phaedo 100 B, Rep. 566B: Polyb., Lucian, 
Galen, Theodoret. 
TmodvKepados Rep. 588 C: Aristot., Plut., Lucian, Julian. 
TodvpeAns Phaedr. 238A: Pollux. 
*rrepovusos Phaedr. 252 C. 
*oysompoownos Phaedr. 253 E (Pollux). 
T12 
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ovppabyntyns Euthyd. 272 C: Pollux, Phryn. 
*oupmeptaywyos Rep. 533 D. 
atpwnpos Gorg. 500A: Dem., Plut., Diodor. 
tepatoAdyos Phaedr. 229 E: Philostr., Liban. 
reravddpié Euthyphr. 2B: Aristaen., Clem. Al., Pollux. 
bmdxpuoos Rep. 415 C: Lucian, Heliodor., Jo. Chrys., Philo. 
tYnAdvoos Phaedr. 270 A: Plut., Themist., Damasc. 
giravahwrys Rep. 548 B: Pollux, Dio C. 
pirepaoris Symp. 192 B: Aristot. 
pidjxoos Rep. 535 D: Plut., Lucian, Polyb. 
pidroyehws Rep. 388 E: Aristot., Diodor., Athen., Philostr. 
proyvpvaotys Rep. 535 D, al.: Philo, Pollux. 
proytvag Symp. 191 D: Aristaen. 
pirobeduav Rep. 475 D: Plut., Lucian. 
*pidoTontijs Rep. 607 D. 
*piddptv€é Lys. 212 D. 
diroceparos Phaedo 68 B: Plut., Pollux, Philo, Euseb. 
iddrexvos Rep. 476A: Plut., Diodor., Pollux. 
xAerns Phaedr. 249 A, Rep. 615 A, 621D: Athen., Strabo, 


Iambl. 


Wopodens Phaedr. 257 D: Plut., Lucian, Dionys. Hal. 


y. Verbs :— 


ava3.éocxoyar Phaedo 71 E: Theophr. 
avaBpvxaouat Phaedo 117 D: Philostr., Suid. 
avakayxa(m Euthyd. 300 D: Plut., Lucian, Athen. 
avareutacopar Lys. 222 E: Aristid., Plut., Lucian, Clem. Al. 
avacoBéw Lys. 206A: Plut., Lucian, Polyb., Aristaen. 
avetAkw Symp. 206 D: Hesych., Suid. 
avepevvdw Phaedo 63 A: Plut., Dio C., Lucian, Philo. 
avoporoyéouwat Symp. 200 E: Dem., Plut., Lucian. 
avradicew Theaet. 173 A: Dem. ap. Polluc. 
avrepotaw Euthyd. 295 B: Plut., Clem. Al. . 
avtidéouar Lach. 186 D: Liban., Herenn. 
avtioga(m Theaet. 170 D: Diog. L. 
*aytixaxoupyew Crit. 49 C. 
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avtixatadeinw Rep. 540 B: Iambl. 

avtinapateivw Phaedr. 257 C: Iambl., Dio C. 

avripnt Gorg. 501 C: Aristot., Polyb., Diodor. 
avrotoua. Theaet. 178 C. 

anadarari¢m Charm, 156 D: Aristot., Lucian, Diodor. 


x 


amavacxuvtéew Apol. 31 Cc: Dem., Cyrill., Porphyr. 
aravdadigouat Apol. 37 A: Plotin., Euseb., Olympiod. 
arodém Symp. 190 E: Aristot., Theophr. 
aroOptmtw Rep. 495 E: Joseph. 
aropavrevowar Rep. 505 E: Dio C., Galen, Iambl. 
amowertdowat Phaedr. 255 C: Plotin. 
arounktyw Prot. 336C: Plut., Lucian, Themist., Dionys. 
Hal. 
anovevm Theaet. 165 A: Aristot., Theophr., Plut., Polyb., 
Lucian. 
anomAnpow Prot. 329 C: Aristot., Plut., Lucian. 
*amotoAewew Phaedr. 260 B. 
anmocapéw Prot. 348 B: Lucian, Dio C., Galen, Joseph. 
amockxiadm Rep. 532C: Dio C., Budaeus. 
amocxomtw Theaet. 174 A: Lucian, Dio C. 
amooropati(a Euthyd. 277 A: Aristot., Plut., St. Luke, 
Pollux, Themist., Athen. 
anotixtw Theaet. 150 Cc: Aristot., Lucian, Philostr. 
amotogevw Theaet. 180 A: Dio C., Lucian. 
amotopvevw Phaedr. 234 E: Plut., Dionys. Hal., Hermog. 
anotuméw Theaet. 191 D: Theophr., Lucian, Porphyr. 
amoxetevo Rep. 485 D: Plut., Philostr., M. Anton. 
amoxpaivw Rep. 586 B: Theophr., Pollux, Budaeus. 
*Siayaotiydw Gorg. 524 E. 
*Svacxevwpew Rep. 540 E. 
eEaypiaivw Lys. 206 B: Plut., Philo, Joseph., Dio C. 
*uetadoéddm Rep. 413 C. 
petappew Theaet. 193 C: Aristot., Galen, Athen., Joseph., 
Philostr. 
mapacovvuys Rep. 553 C: Theophr., Lucian, Dio C., 
Dionys. Hal. 
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Tmapaxadvrtrowa Rep. 440 A: Plut., Lucian, Aristaen. 
*rapavodvouar Theaet. 162 B. 
mepikpovw Rep. 611 E: Plut., Themist., Plotin. 
mepitAatTw Rep. 588 D: Aristot., Theaphes Athen., Nicand. 
mpodoga(m Theaet. 178 E: Aristot. 
mpo0eparevw Rep. 429 E: Plut., Joseph., Clem. Al. 
mpokoAaxevw Rep. 494.C: Plut. 
mpoduTéomat Phaedr. 258 E: Aristot., Dio C. 
Tpooporoyem Phaedo 93D: Aristot., Philo. 
tpotaidevw Rep. 536D: Aristot., Plut., Clem. Al., Synes. 
tpocavarpi3w Theaet. 169 C: Theophr., Plut., Aelian. 
tpoob.atpiBw Theaet. 168A: Plut., Aristid., Joseph. 
tpoonddém Phaedo 83D: Dem., Plut., Lucian, Diodor., 
Galen, Joseph., Iambl. ap. Stob. 
tmpooxpovo Phaedo 8g E: Alciphr., Dem., Aeschin., 
Aristot., Plut., Themist. 
TpoorAdunmw Rep, 617 A: Plut. 
ovykopuBartiawm Phaedr. 228 B: Euseb., Suid., Synes. 
ovpTapakabiGouar Lys. 207 B: Dem., Themist. 
*ovumevoyat Meno 71 B. 
ovptepimaréw Prot. 314 E: Plut., Themist., Lucian, Athen. 
ovupTepipépw Phaedr. 248A: Aeschin., Aristot., Lucian, 
Polyb., Diog. L. 
*ovptpooplyvuy. Theaet. 183 E. 
cvvatmpéoxat Phaedo 112 B: Plut., Aristaen. 
ovvaTepyagowat Rep. 443 E: Aristot., Plut. 
ovvarotixta Theaet. 156 E: Pollux. 
ovvdéonat Parm. 136 D: Dem., Plut., Dio C. 
cvvotatepaivw Gorg. 506 B: Gregor. 
*cvvd.avé€rouat Theaet. 199 E. 
ovvitacKxo7éw Prot. 349 B: Philo, Josep ., Athanas. 
cvuvotateAew Phaedo g1 B: Dem. 
ovvegepevvawm Theaet. 155 E: Act. Anon. Combefis. Hist. 
Monothel. 
suvemiotatew Rep. 528 C: Eustath. 
suvemiotpepw Rep. 617 C: Plut., Philo. 
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*ovvOayBew Jon 535 E- 
ovvodtpouat Menex. 247 C: Plut., Gregor. 
*ovvoloua Rep. 500 A. 


Obs.—The above list is not exhaustive, and in particular, it does § 16. 
not include what has been characterised as the peculiar vocabulary 
of the later dialogues ’. 


This is marked (1) by a further stage of the process which has 
now been described. Such words as the following are foreign not 
only to earlier Greek, but to most of the dialogues of Plato. 


adtarAaotos Tim. QI D. emitnoecoTns Laws vI. 778 A. 
abeorns Polit. 308 ©, Laws xu. ewevopevas Laws x. 897 A. 

967 Cc. Oewpnors Phil. 48 a. 
dva(ntnots Critias 110 A. © caps Tim. 74 A. 
avacOnoia Phil. 34 a, Tim. 52 B, Kkopednua Laws vu. 816 D. 

74 E. vonobérnots Laws Ix. 876 D. 
avontaiyw Phil. 12 dD. mapagoporns ‘Tim. 87 E. 
anragcia Laws 1. 669 FE. piyis Tim. 65 FE. 
dotpocia Laws I. 633 Cc. utacwwreia Laws 1v. 715 B, VUI. 
apoBia Laws I. 649 A, B, C. 8927 ¢: 

Bras Laws xI. 932 E. avykaraynpacis Laws XI. 930 B. 
yeopynpa Laws 11. 674 Cc. gavracts Tim. 72 B. 
dvoxepacpa Phil. 44 v. proxpnuovéo Laws v. 729 A. 
édpraois Laws ul. 657 D. groxpnpoatrvn Laws x1. 938 c. 


eriornpa Laws xu. 958 E. 


(2) The late dialogues show an increasing tendency to return 
to earlier Attic or Ionic, and especially to tragic forms. When 
Dionysius couples Plato with Thucydides as employing the earlier 
Attic style, he must be thinking of the Laws and kindred dialogues. 
The occasional use of rékvoy for madiov is one of many examples of 
this. Another is the preference of ddatpos to daddos”. Note also 
the increasing frequency of the Dative Plural of the first and second 
declension in -ox(v). 

(3) Certain changes in Plato’s philosophical terminology will be 
noticed under a separate head. 


* For a full treatment of this subject see Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, 
edited by L. Campbell, Oxford University Press, 1867, and compare the 
Essay on Structure, &c., Excursus, above, p. 46 ff. 

* See also aimypds, eavpovn, 7aOn, Tépyis. Xappovn, Kc. 
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ii. Selection and Use of Words. 


The foregoing enumeration serves to illustrate some 
novelties of diction which had become rife in Plato’s time. 
Certain peculiarities in his choice of words, and in his 
special employment of them, may be treated more briefly 
under the following heads :— 

(a) Vernacular words, including those borrowed from 
the arts of life. 

(2) Picturesque uses (1) borrowed, or (2) imitated from 
Epic, Tragic, and Lyric poetry. 

(c) Metaphorical Generalization. 

(Z) Playing with words (1) ironically, and (2) etymo- 
logically. 


(a) Vernacular words. 

Words of common life. 

Plato’s use of such expressions may be illustrated by 
reference to the writers of the Old Comedy. Compare, 
for example, the use of the following words in Plato and 
Comic poets. 


Gperet Phaedo 824 Ar. Nub. 877 
avakoyxvAia(a Symp. 185 D Eupolis Phil. 5 
aorTeios Phaedo 116 D, Ar. Ach..3 1a 
Rep. I. 349 B 
Badaveds Rep. I. 344 D y» Kany 710 
BdeAupos Rep. I 338 D a ea 
Britto Rep. VIII. 564 E oe SG at 
€iTa Theaet. 148 E » Plve 79 
e€ EwOivod Phaedr. 227-8 », Lbhesm. 2 
kavOnAtos Symp. 221 E ». Luys..200 
Kpobpa Repinle493.8 = Lhesm. 120 
KUpBeus Polit. 298 D i ANNA ABA: 
AaB Phaedr. 236 B > Gs .o4n 
Avy(Copar Rep. Ill. 405 C Eupolis incert. 44 


paca Kept 37275 Ar. Eq. 55 
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pedayxoday  Phaedr. 268 E PAE, DA 
puvupica Rep. Ill. 411 A ee eked 
foppodvuketov Phaedo 77 E > Lhesm. 457 
popporvtrowa. Gorge. 473 D AV 245 
VaUTLaw Theaet. 191 A , Lhesm. 882 
VEOTTLA Rep. VII. 548A 5 Ave 642 
vevpoppapos Rep. IV. 421 A 3 EEGs 7:39 
TEPWOoTEM Rep. VII. 558 A 4 Plut. 494 
TOTaVvoV Rep. V. 455°C nes. 205 
okiTrous Prot. 310 C » Nub. 254 
oot Ca Rep. I. 372 C sn VeSp..320 
reApa Phaedo 109 B MEANY? 1593 
TitOn Reps 1s 343 A ria SLs Ai 
TpiBwv Prot. 335 D Ach. 184 
xévn (xodvn) Rep. Ill. 411 A Thesm. 18 
wntta Symp. 191 D 7 YS LL5 


We may distinguish (a) trivial or familiar expressions, 


(8) ‘household words, in the literal sense (ra oikeTiKa drd- 
pata Soph. 226 A, B), (y) words belonging to special arts and 
handicrafts. And we shall not depart from Plato’s own 
view of the matter if we include under this head the ‘cant’ 
or ‘slang’ terms of the rhetorical schools. 

(a) Amongst the familiar idioms which Plato adopted to 
give the natural effect of conversation to his writings, the 
following may be specially noted :— 

The insertion of ® damdme, ® Oavpdore, ® pakaple, @yabe, 
® tay, and other appellative formulae, some probably the 
humorous inventions of Socrates or Plato. 

The familiar 7 8 és &c. (found in Cratinus and Aris- 
tophanes). The phrase is a survival from the Old Attic 
speech. 

Socrates’ familiar oath vi tov Kvva. 

The pleonastic use of jxw with participles to denote 
recurrence (Phaedo 60 C few 87, K.7.A.: Rep. Vv. 456 B 


HKopeEv apa els Ta TpOTEpa TEpLpepopervor). 
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motos, denoting various moods of amusement or scorn, 
as in Rep. I. 330 A mot’ émwextnoduny; Gorg. 490 D Totwr 
iMaTiwv ; 

The epexegetic ideiv with adj. (Phaedr. 253 D Aevkds 
idetv &c.). 

The deictic otroci Rep. I. 330 B. 

To\AaKis (=‘ perhaps’), wovew (‘I behave myself so and 
so’), zotodpar pass. (‘I am accounted so and so’), airiav 
éxo, ‘I am reputed’ (Theaet. 169 A): the words ayané 
(‘I am content’), ddor€oyxys, akxiCowar, Kuwvdvvedo (‘I am 
likely,’ cp. Hdt. IV. 105), wedayxoAG, vapKG, vavtLG, vearikds, 
TEpiKpovw, TKANPpds, TpiBov, xayal(Aos, xanedviov, and the 
expletive use of éemuxeipety. 


Obs. 1.—The idiomatic use of wo with adverbs = ‘/ behave my- 
self so and so,—cp. Thuc. 1. 59 mowitrras amep adros iAmuCev— 
occurs in Rep. I. 330, 1. 360C, 365 A, m1. 416 B, VI. 494 C. 


Obs, 2—The special use of sovodpa (passive) is more dubious, 
but see the notes on Rep. vi. 498 A, vil. 538 c, where it appears 
that the meaning ‘are esteemed or held to be’ is alone suitable. 

But in Laws xt. 930 D Tey rotoupevoy = ‘of those who claim it 
as their child’ : 


Obs. 3.—Plato sometimes quotes vernacular idioms from other 
dialects— 

Rep. 1x. 575 D pntpidate, Kpares dace. 

Phaedo 62 A trrw Zevs, pn, th abtod pava cirav. 


Obs. 4.—Other idiomatic uses, obviously derived from common 
parlance, are the following :— 

Aaprpds, Of a distinguished entrance, ‘making a great impres- 
sion, Rep. vu. 560 © (cp. Soph. El. 685, Eur. Heracl. 280, 
Phoen. 1246, Dem. de Cor. § 313 &v tiow otv ob veavias Kat mvika 
Aaprpis 5). ; 

maidaywoyew, “I conduct personally’ (I. Alc. 135 p): cp. Rep. x. 
600 E avroi dy emadayoyour. ‘They would have been his insepar- 
able followers.’ 

keivat, ‘I am ruined’ or ‘undone’ (cp. Herod. vir. 176, § 8 76 
méov avrov (rod teixous) ijdn tad xpdvou &kerro), Rep. Iv. 425 A, 
V. 451 A. 
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veauxds, ‘glorious, Rep. u. 363 c, ‘vehement’ (cp. Hippocr. 
Vet. Med. 15, 79) Rep. vi. 491 E. 

aipéw, ‘I gain an advantage,’ Rep. 1. 359 A, Ill. 410 B. aipodvros 
Adyov, the common idiom, Rep. rv. 440 B, slightly modified, Rep. 
X. 607 B 6 yap Adyos Nas Hpet. 

ov doxév, ‘pretending not,’ vill. 555 E ov... dSoxoortes .. . dpar, 
‘pretending not to see’ (cp. Eur. Med. 67 ot doxay kdvew). 

dparropuat, ‘I seize by handfuls,’ Lys. 209 rE. 

€durpor, ‘ case,’ ‘outside,’ Rep. rx. 588 rE. 


(8) ‘Household words.’ Cooking, nursing, familiar ob- § 18. 
jects, &c. 
audpopra Theaet. 160 E. Avy€ Symp. 185 D. 


aveytatov Theaet. 151 E. ovAa Phaedr. 251 C. 
avy Phaedr. 230 B. owov Gorg. 518 B. 
amopdTtw Rep. I. 343 A. méupa Rep. Il. 373A. 
Badaveds Rep. I. 344 D. okiwmovs Prot. 310 C. 
Bpatro Soph. 226 B. akodvOpiov Euthyd. 278 B. 
yuptvos Theaet. 161 D. amodiG@ Rep. Il. 372 C. 
dvatrG Soph. 226 B, Crat. reudyioyv Symp. 191 E. 
402 C. titOn Rep. I. 343 A. 
évo Euthyd. 285 c. oppicxos Lys. 206 E. 
novopa Rep. I. 332 D. xaAdeotpatov Rep. IV. 430 A. 
Alomn Symp. 193 A. xévy Rep. Il. 411 A. 


Obs. 1.—Words belonging to games of strength or skill are 
intermediate between this and the next heading,—i.e. they are at 
once vernacular and technical 





dnd Tav dive Oeiv (?) Rep. x.613B. daBy Phaedr. 236 z. 
arodeuudw Prot. 326 B, Rep. vi. Avyi{epa Rep. mr. 405 Cc. 


504 A. dhupmeixas Rep. 1x. 583 B. 
arrokdeionar Rep. vi. 487 c (as a mapaxwéw (‘flinch’) Rep. vit. 
term in draughts). 540 A. 
aptia(w Lys. 206 FE. mapaxpova Lys, 215 C. 
doxodiafa Symp. 190 D. arpdBiro0s Rep. iv. 436 D. 
dotpayadi¢o Lys. 206 FE. vomAné Phaedr. 254 E. 


Spouov axun Rep. v. 460 E. 


Obs. 2.—Allusions to banqueting customs are of course frequent ; 
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and amongst these may possibly be reckoned trois ev rats éoridceow 


. emappotepicovaw gouxe Rep. v. 479 B. 


§ 19. 
Agriculture. 

amoxeTevo Rep. VI. 485 D. 

aetos Rep. VI. 498 Cc. Cp. 
Prot. 320A. 

Bodo Theaet. 174 D. 

BAlrro Rep. VUI. 564 E. 

[dév@] Soph. 226 B (MS. é:a- 
kpivew). 

kavOnAvos Symp. 221 E. 


Hunting. 
Oduvos Rep. IV. 432 B. 
ixvos Rep. IV. 432 D. 


Medicine. 

iAtyytam Phaedo 79 Cc. 

tAtyyos Rep. II. 407 C. 

katappovs Crat. 440 D. 

vapk® Meno 80 B. 

duspadntouia Theaet. 149 D. 

pedua Rep. Ill. 405 D. Cp. 
Crat. 440 0: 

optim Phaedr. 251 D. 


Music, dancing, the drama. 
appovia Theaet. 175 E. 
dua mac@v Rep. IV. 432 Al. 
dpaya Rep. Vv. 451 C. Cp. 
Symp. 222 D. 
epyodaBos Rep. Il. 373 B. 
Avotott &c. Laches 188 D. 


See note in loco. 


(y) Handicrafts and other arts. 


kupittw Rep. 1X. 586 B. 
peAutroupyds Rep. VIII. 564 C 

(v.1. wedutoupyds). 
veottid Rep. VIII. 548 A. 
opivdn Rep. I. 370 D. 
avvep&is Rep. V. 460 A. 
teAwa Phaedo 109 B. 


kurpnyeovov Rep. Ill. 412 B. 


préypa Rep. VIII. 564 B. 
preypaivw Rep. Il. 372 E. 


" pdeypardens Rep. Ill. 406 A. 


dioa Rep. Ill. 405 D. 

xaopn Rep. VI. 503 D (xaopd- 
ovat Charm. 169C). 

xoAy Rep. VII. 564 B. 

Wapaw Gorg. 494 C. 


pedorrovla Symp. 187 D. 

veatn Rep. IV. 443 D. 

mov, ‘to dramatize’ (a 
fable), Rep. I. 379. 

paywdds Ion 530 C. 

tmatn Rep. IV. 443 D. 


' Prob. also mpos thy aitny (sc. xopdnv) Rep. 11. 3978. 
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tmoxpitns Charm. 162 D. 
XopevT7s Phaedr. 252 D. 
xopés Euthyd. 279 Cc. 
Painting, statuary, pottery. 
avopeikedov Crat. 424 E. 
amoxpaivw Rep. IX. 586 B. 
daypape Rep. VI. 500 E. 
dtaCoypapo Tim. 55 C. 
éxxadaipo Rep. Il. 361 D. 
expayetov Tim. 72 C. 
(Sov, ‘a figure, Rep. Iv. 
420 C, VI. 515 A, and 
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6 61a mavtwy kpitijs Rep. 
IX. 580 B (see note in 


loco). 


probably Phaedr.264C. 

Gp: Polit: 277 :¢. 
invowAados Theaet. 147 A. 
kopomAados Theaet. 147 B. 
feAtyA@pos Rep. V. 474 E. 
mAwOovpyes Theaet. 147 A. 
opin Rep. I. 353 A- 
xutpevs Rep. IV. 421 D. 


Spinning, weaving and clothes-making. 


ntpiov Phaedr. 268 A. 
katadyo Soph. 226 B. 


kepxiC@ Soph. 226 B, Crat. 


388 A. 


vevpoppados Rep. IV. 421 A. 
vnois Rep. X. 620 E. 


O¢s.—Allusions to the arts of the fuller (yrapeds), currier (ekde- 
aivw), Ayer, adoupydv, avOos, Sevoomoidy, exkhifew, Bapers, &c., are 


also frequent. 


Navigation. 
keAevewv, to act as Coxswain, 
Rep. III. 396 A. 
Ocovres dn TOTe éyyvtaTa 
dd€Opov Rep. Ill. 417 
sub fin. 
The Mysteries. 


éxomTevw Laws XII. 951 D. 

emomtiuka Symp. 209 E. 

Opévacts Euthyd. 277 D. 

pvetobar Symp.209E,Phaedr. 
Rhetorical Schools. 

de(ymors Phaedr. 272 A. 

dumAactodoyla Phaedr. 267 C. 


kuBepyytys Rep. I. 341 C. 
vav«Anpos Prot. 319 D. 
mAwTHp Rep. VI. 489 A. 

Tov devTepov TAotv Phaedo 


gg D. 


IOC GOLS.= AGT <C, 
Phaed. 81 A, Men. 76 E. 

vapOnkoddpos, Baxxos Phaed. 
69 C. 


eixovodoyia Phaedr. 267 C. 
éemimlatwots Phaedr. 266 E. 
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dp0oemera Phaedr. 267 C. mOavoroyia Theaet. 162 E. 
mapaoyos Phaedr. 267 A. brepBardv Prot. 343 E. 
mapemauvos Phaedr. 267 A. 


(2) Epic, Lyric, and Tragic elements. 

(Rep. VII. 545 E dyer atras tpayikds, os pos Taidas Huas 
maicovoas Kal €pecxxndovoas, ws dy oovd7) Aeyovaas, tynAodo- 
youpevas A€yety ;) 

Plato’s dialect is for the most part the purest Attic. 
But, besides quotations from poetry, which he occasionally 
weaves (with adaptations) into his prose, he frequently 
makes conscious use of words borrowed from the poets, and 
properly belonging to the diction of an earlier time. In 
adorning his style with these, sometimes half-humorously, 
sometimes in genuine earnest, he not unfrequently modifies 
their meaning by adding an ethical significance to what in 
the earlier and simpler use was merely physical. (E.g. 
BXoovpds in Homer means ‘rugged in appearance,’ in Plato 
‘sturdy in character, &c.) 

(a) It must suffice here to give a short list of the more 
striking examples: the graphic language of Herodotus 
being counted for this purpose as poetic diction. 


adeAdds (adj.) Rep.IV.421C!. tkrap Rep. IX. 575 C. 


axtis Tim. 78 D. ivdaddAopuat Rep. II. 381 E. 
adynoov Phaedo 65 C. ka0ayaoow Phaedr. 254 E. 
dAxiwos Rep. X. 614 B. kupaivw Phaedo 112 B. 
avaknkiw Phaedr. 251 B. pedlynpus Phaedr. 269 A. 
antés Rep. VII. 534 C. pynviua Phaedr. 244 D. 
eiuapwervn Phaedo 115 A. vautihrdouwat Rep. VIII. 551 C. 
dapiGa Rep. I. 328 C. oiwos Rep. IV. 420 B. 

Oéuts Symp. 188 D. opados Rep. I. 364 E. 
Oeoerdyns Phaedo 95 C. mapataiw Symp. 173 E. 
Jeoeixedos Rep. VI. 501 B. modvdpatos Theaet. 165 E. 
deonéovos Rep. U1. 365 B. Topysos Symp. 203 D. 


‘ This use is rare in Attic prose, but see Isocrates, Paneg. p. 55, § 7! 
Bekker). 
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notyos Phaedr. 243 D. Xapauterys Symp. 203 D. 
atadepos Phaedr. 242 A. xaptos Prot. 358 A. 
ravpndov Phaedo 117 B. xytet Phaedr. 239 D. 
banxéw Phaedr. 230 C. xOdvios Rep. X. 619 E. 


bYynrAdhpav Rep. VII. 550 B. yxAvdy Symp. 197 D. 


(8) In this connexion it is right to observe the frequent 
transference from a physical to an ethical meaning. 


aBv00s Parm. 130 D. BAoovpds Rep. VIL. 535 B. 
adapavtivws Rep. X. 618 E.  éxxadaipw Rep. Il. 361 D. 
al€wy Rep. VIII. 559 D. emuAapBavecOa. (cp. He- 
axépatos Rep. I. 342 B. rodot.) Phaedo 79 A. 
avTiAapBavecOa Rep.1.336B. éopds Rep. V. 450 B. 
avrituTmos Crat. 420 D. keppati(o Rep. VU. 525 E, 
aropapaivopa. Theaet. 177 B. (kata-) Rep. Il. 395 B. 
appevoria Symp. 192A. KaTaxovvupt Gorg. 512 B. 
avotnpds Rep. III. 398 A. petaBaots Rep. VIII. 547 C. 
avxuds Meno 70 C. vuotao Rep. Il. 405 C. 


A similar (although more naive) use of graphic words 
to express mental things is observed in Herodotus: e.g. 
xadeT@s ehauBaveto (II. 121 8), &c. 

(y) Poetic Allusions. These will be mentioned in the 
notes. In a few cases the reference is doubtful, as in 7 
Atopndela Aeyopevn avaykn in Rep. VI. 493 D. 

Kadpela vikn (Laws I. 641 C) involves some mythical 
allusion to which the key is lost. The supposed reference 
to the owaproé is not sufficiently clear. 

(5) Parody and Imitation. 

For humorous imitations of poetic diction, see especially 

Rep. VIII. 545 E én(z)ws 8) mpOtov ordois EuTece. 

Phaedr. 237 A, B dyere 64, ® Motoa,.. . Ep por AdPeobe 
Tov pvdov. 

Ibid. 252 B, C (ek tay ar00étwy Env) Toy 8 Frou OvyTol per 
"Epwrta kadodou rotnvor, | adavaror d€ Itépwra, 1a Trepdortor 


avayKnv. 
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Rep. VHI. 550 C dAAov GAAn Tpds TOE TeTAypEVOL. 

In a similar spirit, if the reading be sound, a humorous 
turn is given to the quotation from Homer in Rep. III. 
388 A tore 8 dp0dv dvacrtdyta | mrwtlovr ddAvovT emt Oiv’ Gdds 


ATpUYETOLO. 


(c) Metaphorical Generalization. 

In all philosophical writing, thought inevitably reacts 
on language. The effort to define, distinguish, generalize, 
leads insensibly to novel uses of words. And Plato’s 
method, like that of his master Socrates, largely consists 
in the attempt to rise to universal conceptions through 
the analysis of ordinary speech. At the same time he 
casts his thoughts in an imaginative mould, and his turn 
of mind, as exhibited in his writings, is eminently plastic - 
and creative. Hence it is difficult, in describing his use of 
words, to draw an exact line between the work of fancy 
and that of logic, between metaphor and classification. 

The extension of the meaning of Onpevris, for example, 
in Rep. I. 373 B (side by side with that of pints) appears 
at first sight to justify the remark ratr éort moutixas A€ye 
petapopas. But in the Sophistes it is gravely stated that 
the genus //wntsman comprises several species, as General, 
Lover, Sophist, Fisherman, &c. Thus what a modern 
reader would assign to fancifulness—in this particular 
Plato himself attributes to 





instance tinged with irony 
ovvaywy). 

a, The use of povorxyn in the Republic is here directly in 
point. Because in Plato’s view melody is inseparable from 
words, and words from thoughts, not only povovxy, but 
the cognate terms Gpyovia and pvduds are used by him in 
a greatly extended sense. See especially 

Prot. 326 B was yap 6 Blos rod dvOpamov etpvOpias Te Kal 
evappootias Setrat. 

Phaedo 614 os didocodias pév ovons peylorns povotKis. 

Theaet. 175 E ovd€ y’ dppoviay Adywy AaBevTos, kK.T.A. 
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B. Under the same heading of figurative abstraction 
may be fairly brought the graphic use of words denoting 
physical states to indicate mental phenomena. See above, 
p- 287 (6). 

(1) dvari@enau, ‘I retract,’ literally ‘take back a move’ (in 
draughts), Phaedo 87. | 

dvaBoAn, ‘ prejudice, lit. ‘calumny,’ Rep. VI. 489 D. — 

éraipos (adj.), ‘akin to,’ lit. ‘companion of, Rep. X. 603 B. 

Onpa, ‘ pursuit,’ lit. ‘chase,’ Phaedo 66 Cc. 

Opéupa, ‘creature’ (used of an argument personified), 
Phaedr. 260 B. 

képas, ‘an offensive weapon,’ Rep. Ix. 586 8, 

kupittw, ‘I attack, Rep. 1X. 586 B. 

povoa, extended to include philosophy, Rep. VI. 499 D. 

dvap, ‘dream,’ i.e. ‘impression, Rep. VII. 563 D. 

dverpéttw, ‘I have vague (unverified) impressions, Rep. 
VIE VFI Nee Cpa: 476 C: 

éxnpa, ‘vehicle,’ i.e. ground of belief, Phaedo 85 D. 

mavappovios, transferred from music to discourse, Phaedr. 
277 C. 

ovddaBy, transferred from letters to ideas, Theaet. 203 C. 

trap, ‘with clear thoughts, Rep. Vv. 476, D. 

putov, ‘organized being, ‘organism, Rep. Il. 380 E, VI. 
491 D. 

Wvxaywyia, extended to include rhetoric, Phaedr. 261 A. 
(The usual meaning appears in Wuxaywyds Aesch. Pers. 687, 
Bur, Ale. 1128.) 


Obs.—A word which properly belongs to an aggregate is applied 
to a constituent part, which is thus regarded in a more general 
aspect. 

mAnpopa Rep. It. 371 EF. 

So ikavdv Adyov, Rep. m1. 376 D, means one which is necessary to 
completeness. 


(2) For bold graphic uses, see 

avaCwrupew, ‘to re-illumine’ (the eye of the mind), Rep. 
VII. 527 D. 
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dppatos, ‘indefatigable’ (in Cratyl. 407 D = oxAnpés), Rep. 
VII. 535 B. 

OdpufBos, ‘ turmoil, Phaedo 66 D; cp. Rep. VIII. 561 B, IX. 
57 E. 

(d) Playing with words. 

The Cratylus shows what might be made of the Greek 
language by ‘victorious analysis’ at play. The freedom 
which is there sportively abused has left many traces in 
other dialogues. Sometimes ironically, but sometimes 
also quite gravely, words are employed in new senses 
suggested by analytical reflexion. 

a. Ironical Catachresis. 

B. Etymological Analysis. 

a. The exact meaning is made evident by the context. 
A good instance is the singular use of vewxopety in Rep. 
IX. 574 D, to denote an act of sacrilege, ‘He will indus- 
triously clean out some temple.’ For other instances con- 
sult the Lexicon under the ‘facetious words’ dyevuys, 
aotelos, yevvddas, yevvaios, yAurxpds, evdaiuwrv, Kadds (espe- 
cially VIII. 562 A), kouwds, tytatvw, paddos, xapleus, xpnoros. 

It may be observed by the way that the word eipwveia, 
from meaning ‘dissimulation, generally acquires in Plato 
the specific meaning of ‘ pretended ignorance.’ 


Obs. 1.—A return is sometimes made (above, p. 250) from the 
ironical to the serious meaning. 

Rep. 1. 339 B Zpixpa ye tows, edn, mpocOnkn: ovrw Sndov ovd’ ci 
peyarn. 

Rep. iv. 426 a, B 168 adray ob xaplev; ... . ov mavu xapier. 

Ods. 2-—The constant use of éme«ns for ypnotéds or ayabds, 
although not ironical, partakes somewhat of the general tendency to 
understatement. So also perpiws, ixavés (Rep. vi. 499 A), &c. 


B. Etymological Analysis. 

(1) Sometimes a word is used quite simply in the 
etymological sense, which, however, is indicated by the 
context: Theaet. 149 B étu ddoxos odaa tiv Aoxelay ELANXE, 
‘the goddess of childbirth, although not a mother.’ 
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Other examples are: Theaet. 199 D dyrvopootvn, Symp. 
197 D ddwpos (active), Rep. Il. 411 B duos, Phaedr. 230 A 
atupos, Rep. VI. 500 A dpOovos, Rep. I. 348 D, IL. 400 E 
ei7jJera, Theaet. 157 E mapacbavecOa, Rep. X. 596 D sounris, 
Rep. VII. 521 D mpoo-€xeww. 

(2) More frequently the play on words takes the form of 
an oxymoron or a downright pun. 

Rep. 1. 382 A 76 ye @s adAnOGs Weddos. 

Symp. 198A déeés .. . d€0s. 

Phaedr. 247 C, D T0 ye ddAnbés eineiv, GAAws TE Kal Tepl 
adndetas. 

Rep. VI. 509 D iva pr odpavéy cindy d0€u cor copicer Oar. 

Rep. VI. 507 A KiBdndov drob.d0ds Tov NMyov Tod Tékou. 

Rep. VIL. 527 A, IX. 574 B, C dvayxatos. 

Rep. VII. 540 C datpoow .. . evdaipoor. 

Rep. IX. 580 B, C 6 “Apiotwvos vids tov dpiotor, K.T.A. 


Obs. 1—This tendency becomes exaggerated in Plato’s later 
manner :—Soph. 254 a rtpi87, Tim. go c evdaipwrv, Phileb. 64 F 
Evphopa, Tim. 55 C amepos, Laws 1. 656 C maideia, ib. Iv. 717 B 
vouos. 

Obs. 2.—Plato’s fanciful etymologies afford no real ground for 
critical judgement on his text. See note on Rep. r. 338 a, B puo- 
vetxey (Cp. IX. 581 A, B), E. on Text, p. 131. 


il. Philosophical expression. 

It has been suggested in the preceding section that 
the growth of reflexion and, in particular, the Socratic 
search for definitions had in Plato’s time already exercised 
a natural and inevitable influence on words. This was the 
beginning of a process which tended ultimately to give 
an approximately fixed connotation to the chief terms of 
constant use in mental and moral philosophy. But the 
result was still far distant, and even in Aristotle the 
appearance of definiteness is often illusory. 

In all ages philosophers have been apt to dream of 
a language which should be the exact, unvarying counter- 

U2 
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part of true conceptions!. The dream has not been 
realized, and if it were, would not the very life and pro- 
gress of thought be arrested? Philosophy reacts on 
common language, and in employing it again, is sure to 
modify it further. But the process cannot have, and ought 
not to have, either finality or absolute fixity. In some 
departments of knowledge, Mathematics, Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, Anatomy, Jurisprudence, such an aim is obviously 
legitimate ;—the use of technical terms in them is clearly 
necessary. But Mental Philosophy is in danger of be- 
coming hidebound, if it be not permitted to her to draw 
afresh, and to draw freely, from the fountains of common 
speech. . 

In Plato, at all events, philosophical terminology is 
incipient, tentative, transitional. And although this remark 
applies with especial force to what have been called the 
‘dialogues of search, where the method is ‘peirastic’ or 
‘maeeutic,’ leading to an avowedly negative result, it is 
a serious error even in dealing with the more positive and 
constructive dialogues to assume strict uniformity of 
expression... In a few rare instances the metaphysical 
significance acquired by a word or phrase in one dialogue 
may be thought to have influenced the use or application 
of the same term in another. Thus in the Timacus the 
meaning attached to ovsia (358), and to Oarépov dvais 
(35 B, 74 A), may bear some relation to the definitions in 
the Philebus (26 D) and Sophist (257 D). But even where 
such connexion may doubtfully be traced, it by no means 
precludes the occurrence of other philosophical uses, still 
less the continued employment of the word or phrase in 
its ordinary vernacular sense. And the instances which 
have been adduced are quite exceptional. The contrary 


' See Ward in Encyc, Brit. ed. ix. Art. Psychology: ‘It seems the fate of 
this science to be restricted in its terminology to the ill-defined and well- 
worn currency of common speech, with which every psychologist feels at 
liberty to do what is right in his own eyes, at least within the wide range 
which a loose connotation allows.’ 
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practice is more frequent. The special meanings assigned 
to diavora and wioms in Rep. VI. 511, VII. 534A are not 
to be found elsewhere in Plato. Even the definition of 
Justice, so carefully elaborated in Rep. Iv, though once 
alluded to in Ix. 586 E, can hardly be said to affect the 
connotation of the term elsewhere'. Nor does the defini- 
tion of dvvayis by the young mathematicians in Theaet. 
148 B for a moment supplant either the ordinary or the 
scientific uses of the word. 

Thus, while attempts are made to give a precise meaning 
to words denoting philosophical conceptions, such attempts 
are inchoate, intermittent and casual. The very nature of 
dialectic, as an ‘interrogation’ of language, forbids the 
assumption of technicalities, nor can Plato’s literary instinct 
tolerate the air of pedantry, which such buckram stiffening 
involves. The formal terminology of Rhetors and Sophists 
(ép00€ére1a, aropporj, &c.) is the object of his frequent ridi- 
cule. In two of the most elaborate of his dialogues ? he 
reminds the reader that precise verbal distinctions, such as 
Prodicus affected, are rarely of any use in philosophy, and 
warns young men that a liberal indifference to mere words 
is the condition of growth in wisdom; just as in the 
Cratylus he had long since pronounced against looking for 
the truth of things in words*. That second course (devrepos 
mots), for which Socrates declares in the Phaedo* as 
preferable to the bare assertion of an unapplied first cause, 
—the endeavour to find in the mirror of language, however 
confusedly, some reflexion of eternal truths,—is really 
a method which dissolves the apparent fixity of ordinary 
speech, and awakens thought to new conceptions which, 
the more firmly they are held, can be more freely and 
variously expressed. 

These remarks are here to be exemplified by the con- 


1 See esp. Laws I. 631 c. 2 Theaet. 184; Polit. 261 E, 
3 Cratylus. 439 A, B. 4 Phaedo gg p. 
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sideration of a few cardinal expressions!, which may be 
roughly classified as (@) Metaphysical, (4) Psychological, 


-and (c) Dialectical, although such distinctions are not 


clearly present to the mind of Plato. 


(2) METAPHYSICAL TERMS. 

Eidos. 

This word, which Aristotle and others have made the 
symbol of Platonism, is used by Plato himself with entire 
freedom, and very seldom with a pronounced metaphysical 
intention. He has nowhere defined it. 

Ordinary meanings. 

The word was in common use amongst contemporary 
writers. 

a. Eidos was still used, as in Homer, in the literal sense 
of ‘ outward appearance, ‘visible form.’ 

(1) Xen. Cyrop. Iv. 5, § 57 éxAe£dpevos adtay tovs Ta €idy 
BeAtiorovs. 

(2) In Xenophon (Cyn. 3, § 3 ai de oxdnpat ra €iSy [Kdves | : 
ib. 4, § 2 loyxvpal ra €i8n), cidos nearly=deuas, bodily con- 
stitution or condition. 

h. But it had acquired the secondary meaning— 

(1) Of ‘a mode of action or operation’; so in Thuc. II. 
41,§ 1 emt mAcior ay cidyn . . . TO oOGpa avTapKes TapexecOa, 
‘to adapt himself to the most varied forms of action,’ ib. 
50, § 1 70 €i80g ris vdoov, ‘the course of the disease,’ II. 62, 
§ 3 €v olw cider... rovrv expakay, ‘ the peculiarity of the course 
they took, vI. 77, § 2 éml rodro 76 €i8S0s tpemopeévovs, ‘ be- 


\ 


taking themselves to this policy, VII. 56, § 2 tpemerau én 
Toudvoe €i8os, ‘had recourse to such a method of proceeding, 
ib. 90, § I évavtion dvtes TH ToLtotT@ €ideL, ‘opposed to this 
policy’ or ‘platform’ (eij0s here seems more definite than 
id€a in 77 adry id€a preceding). 

(2) In the language of rhetoric this use was naturally 
transferred from action to speech, so that in Isocrates, 


1 iva py TapatTwpeba ev moAXOts (Soph. 254 c). 
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Antid. § 80 Gdos €iSeor mpoetkounv xpnoOar mpos twas, it 
seems to mean an entire course or line of argument, as 
distinguished from a single phrase. 

¢. Eidos was already used in common speech, with asso- 
ciations from the primary meaning, in a still more general 
sense, approaching to the abstract notion of ‘ mode,’ ‘ sort,’ 
‘kind.’ Hippocrates wept dpyains latpixns, § 15 adto m ep 
EwuTod Oepydv, 7) Woxpov ... pndevt GAA® €idet Kowwvéor. 

Thuc. II. 82 rots ei8eor 5imAAaypeva, ‘differing in character.’ 

Isocr. 190 D, E (Evagoras, § 10) rots wey yap mountais ToAAol 


\ \ a s a 
dédovTat Kéopor . . . Kal TEpt ToUTwY SnAGoAaL pi) MoVvOL Tots 
/ 3 / b) x ad a ” ° \ 
TETAYMEVOLS OVOMaTLV,... GAAG TAL Tots Eldeor SiaTOLKiAaL THY 
Tolnow. 


Isocr. 294 D (kata tTév cogiotéy § 20 Bekker) dety rov pev 
padnriy mpos TO THY pio exew olay xp TA pev cidy TOV Adyor 
padety, K.T.A. 

These, the ordinary uses of the word, may all be readily § a5, 
exemplified out of Plato. 

a. (1) Rep. X. 618 A él ei8eou Kal Kata KaAAy. 

Charm. 154 D 76 ei80s tayxados. 

Symp. 189 E 70 etdos otpoyyvAor. 

Prot. 352 A dvOpwrov cKxoTGv ék TOU Eidous. 

(2) Rep. II. 402 D & te rH Woy. . . evdvta Kai ev To elder, 
‘in mind and body.’ 

Symp. 196A bypds 70 ei8os, ‘ of flexible make.’ 

b. (1) Rep. 1X. 572 C dpyunoas eis UBpw te macay Kal TO 
exetvw eidos, ‘their way of life’ (where 700s has been need- 
lessly conjectured). 

(2) Rep. V. 449 C ei80s GAov od TO eAdyLoToV exKkA€TTELV TOD 
Adyov, ‘a whole chapter.’ 

III. 392A T¢...qpiv... ér AouTdy Eidos ; (cp. Laws VI. 751A). 

II. 363 E GAXo ad €i8os Adywr. 

See also Phaedr. 263 C kaddv yodv av . . . €t80s ein Katave- 
vonkes. 

¢. Rep. Il. 357 C tpitov 0€ dpas mt. . . €i80s dyaod, ‘a third 
kind of good.’ , 
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Gorg. 473 E G\Ao ad rotro etSos €Aeyxov EoTiv ; 

Rep. Ill. 406 C odd areipia tovrov Tod eidous tis latpiKijs, 
‘this mode of practice.’ 

IV. 424 C €i80s5... karvov povotkys petaBaddAew, ‘a new style 
in music.’ 

And therefore in passages of more distinctly philo- 
sophical import the interpreter is by no means bound to 
drag in a ready-made ‘doctrine of ideas’ (eicayayeivy ta 
clin) wherever the word eidos happens to occur. This can 
hardly be done without violence, for example, in the 
following places :— 

Rep. Il. 380 D dAAatrovta 76 atbtod €i8os eis TOAAaS pophas. 

VI. 511 A TotTo Tolvuy vonTov Mev TO Eidos EAEyor. 

VIL. 530 C ov pi Ev, GAG TAcio .. . €’8N TapexeTar 7 opd. 

VII. 532 E (% Tod btadéyerOar dSvvapis) Kata rota 81) €tdy 
SLEoTHKE. 

VII. 544 D 6m Kal AvOpdérwv €i8y Tocatta avayKn TpoTHV 
civat, OoameEp Kal ToALTELOD. 

And in the concluding passage in Book VI, where e?éos is 
the cardinal term, it is applied to the visible forms as well 
as to the invisible (510 D Tots épwpévors eideor mpooxporTat, 
compared with 511 B, C aicOyTo Tavtaracw ovdevi Tpocxpd- 
bevos, GAN eiSeow abrois 6.’ adtay els adra, kal TedevTa els €idn). 

Obs.—In Phaedr. 249 B where eidos has been used in the logical 
sense (infra p. 298, y) it recurs in the same passage (1) for the 
imaginary form or nature of the soul, and (2) for the form and 
appearance of the noble steed. 


Platonic uses. 

Etéos as employed by Plato is a word of extremely wide 
significance, and even where its use is avowedly technical 
(as in Phaedo 102 A) it receives not a new meaning but 
a new application. It is applied so variously that it 
can hardly be defined more closely, as a philosophical 
term in Plato, than by saying that it denotes the objective 
reality of any and every abstract notion. Nor is the word 
in this its philosophical sense by any means confined to 
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the Platonic ‘ideas. The crude idealists of Soph. 246 are 
no less than Plato himself believers in eijn. And in the 
passage of the Republic just referred to (VI. 510, 511) the 
connotation of efdos is not confined to the classification of 
natural objects, nor to mathematical principles, nor to 
moral truths. It includes also émuornpn, ddAndeva, ovoia, 7 
Tod ayaod id€a and all other philosophical conceptions to 
which the mind of Plato had attained when the book was 
written. 

The application of the term in different passages, even 
within the limits of one dialogue, is by no means uniform. 

a. Eidos is an ethical notion regarded as an object of § 27. 
thought. 

The chief instance of this use in the Republic is 1. 402 B, C 
ovde povolKol mpdTepov eodpeOa ... Tply dv TA THS swppoodvys 
eidy Kal dvdpeias Kal éeuBepidtyTos kal peyaompetretas Kal doa 
tovtwy ddedkpa Kai Ta Tov’TMY ad evaytia TavTaxod TEpipepopeva 
yvwpiGmpev kal evovta ev ois éveotw aicbavdpeba Kai ada Kal 
eixévas avT@v, Kal pte ev opikpols pte ev peyddous atipd- 
Gwpev, GAAG THs adtijs oloucOa Téxvyns eivar Kal wed€eTns ; where 
observe that two lines lower down the word is*used in the 
vernacular meaning of ‘bodily constitution’ (év te rH Wox7 
... kal ey T@ ede: supra p. 294, a (2)). 

Cp. Parm. 130 B duxaiov tu €t80s avto Kad’ aiTd Kal Kadod 
kal aya0od Kal mavtwv .. . TOY ToLOUTwY. 

Ib. 135 C xaddv te Ti Kal dikatoy kal dyaOoy Kat ev Exaoror 
TOV €tdOv. 

8. This meaning is extended from ethical universals to 
all universals, implying at once the abstract notion and 
the essential nature of the thing. 

Phaedo 100 B, C eivat tu Kaddv aito Ka aitd Kal dyabov 
kal péya kal Ta\Aa mavta, resumed in ib. 102 B with eivat tu 
éxaoTov Tay eidav. 

Crat. 440 B ei 6& Kal atro 7) ei80s pretaminter Tis yvooeus, 
dua Tv ay petaminto. eis GAO €iS0s yvaoews, K.T.A. 


Rep. v. 476 A, X. 596 A el80s yap mov te ev €xacrov 


2 
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ci@Oapev TiOcecOa TeEpl Exacta Ta TOAAA, ols Ta’Tdv Ovopa ETL- 
pepopmer. 

Parm. 135 D. (See also ib. 130 C, D where the doubt is 
raised whether there is any such essential nature attaching 
to dirt, mud, hair, and other insignificant things.) 

y. Eidos is the reality of a general concept. 

Phaedr. 249 B det yap dvOpwmov Evrievar Kat €idos AEyd- 
EVOL, K.T.A. ; 

Ib. 277 C, Rep. VIII. 544 D aris wat év cide . . . Ketrar; 
Men. 72. C. 

(1) Eidos is thus a logical whole, containing the particulars 
under it. Rep. V. 475 B mavros rod eiSous, Theaet. 178 A, ib. 
148 D. 

(2) But it is also a part, i.e. a subordinate species: 
Phaedr. 265 E kar’ ety dtvacda Téuver, Rep. V. 454 A 61a 70 
py OvVvacOa Kar’ ety Srarpotpevor ... EmroxoTretv, Theaet. 181 C, 
187 C. 


Obs. 1.—Eidos when thus employed signifies a true and natural, 
as opposed to an arbitrary division. Cp. Polit. 262, 263. 


Obs. 2-—In the passage of the Phaedrus p. 265 ff., the word is 
also used in the familiar idiomatic sense of a line of argument or 
mode of reasoning (see above, p. 295 6 (2)) rovrwr dé twa ex rixns 
pnOevrwy dvoiv eidsotv .... 7d & erepov 81 €tSog Ti Aéyers; See also ib. 
203 By ¢: 


6. Eidos is applied, not only to the species into which 
a genus is divided, but also to the parts of an organic 
whole. These two conceptions are, in fact, not clearly 
kept apart by Plato. 

Thus the Soul in Rep. Iv. 435 ff. is shown to have three 
forms or natures (edn), which are her parts (uépy, p. 442), 
but are also species, having varieties under them (VII. 
559 E, alib.), and are repeatedly spoken of as yévn. 

«. Eidos is the type of any natural kind, comprising its 
essential attributes. 
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Theaet. 157 B, C avOpwrodv te Tievtar Kal ALOoy Kal ExaoTov 
Cody Te Kal €t8os. 
Parm. 130 C avOpémov €i80s ywpis nudy Kat Tov ofor Npets 


5 bs / > , a 3 , \ \ x‘ Neer 
ETLEY TAVTMV, AUTO TL €lS0g GVOpeToOV 7) TUPOS 7) Kal VdaToOs. 


Obs.—This is the povds of Phileb. 15 a éva dvOpamov . . . Kal Bovy Eva, 
«.7.’., about which there, as in Parm. 130 c, p, Socrates expresses 
himself doubtfully. 


¢. Eidos is also used of an abstract whole, conceived as 
separable from the parts, as in 

Theaet. 204 A 7) kal TO dAov ex TOV pEpGv A€yELS yeyovods Ev 
TL €td0s ETEpoy TOV TaVTwY pEpPGD ; 

n. Eidos is used not only for the type of a natural kind § 28. 
(man, horse, stone, &c.),—though on this point, as we have 
seen, there is in Plato’s mind a lingering doubt,—not only 
for generic attributes (good, beautiful, wise, &c., Phileb. 15), 
but also to denote an idea of relation, as for example, the 
idea of similarity. 

Parm. 128 E atro xaO’ avbr6 i865 tT 6potdrnTos. 

In Rep. V. 454 B ti ei80s ro Tis Ete€pas TE Kai THs avTis 
pvoews kal Tpos TL Teivov wpiCéueba; the meaning of efdos is 
further explained by zpos ré retvov. And in Phaedo 74, 75, 
although the term efdos is not expressly used of atro 76 
isov, yet the whole course of reasoning implies that this, 
together with peiGov cat €Aatroy, is included amongst the 
elon spoken of in ib. 102 A. 

0. Lastly, eidos is applied to each of the primary forms 
or elements of thought. These come into question most 
in the dialectical dialogues (Theaet., Soph., Polit., Phileb.), 
but the use referred to is much the same with that which 
occurs already in Phaedr. 263 B ciAnpevar twa yXapaxtnpa 
éxatépov Tod eiSous. See especially Parm. 129 D, E, Theaet. 
104, 105, 197 D, 202A, Soph. 254 C, Phileb. 29.8; Cc, and 
again Soph. 258, where the @arépov dvous is described as 
an eiSos, and also as having an «isos (i.e. a real nature 
corresponding to its definition). 
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The chief meanings or applications of eidos as a philo- 
sophical term in Plato may accordingly be thus tabulated :— 

Eidos is 

1. an ethical notion, Rep. II. 402 C, D, &c. 

2. a universal nature, Phaedo 100 B, C. 

3. a logical whole, Phaedr. 249 B. a. genus Rep. V. 
474; B. species, Phaedr. 265 E. 

4. a part of an organic whole: an organ, Rep. IV. 435. 

5. the type of a natural kind, Theaet. 157 B. 

6. a pure abstraction, e.g. the whole as separable from 
the parts, Theaet. 204 A. 

7. an idea of relation, Rep. V. 454 C. 

8. any primary form or element of thought, Theaet. 
184, 185, Parm. 129 C—E, Soph. 254C, &c. 

Tévos. 

yevos often occurs in the Republic, Parmenides, and later 
dialogues, interchangeably with eidos, though suggesting 
rather the notion of kzzd, than of form or nature. 

Rep. V. 477 B, C dijocopev bvvapers etvar yévos TL TOY OVT@Y 

. ef dpa pavOavers 6 BovrAopar A€yewv TO €tSog .. . ib. D, E els 
TL yévos . . . 7) Eis GAAO E805 ; 

Parmenides 129 C avira ra yévy Te Kal €idn. 

See also Polit. 285 Cc, 286 D. 

This use is especially frequent in the Sophistes. 

yevos is combined with idéa in Laws VIII. 836 D ro rhs 
copp ivos iBéas yévos. 

Obs.—The use of yévos becomes more frequent in the later 
dialogues and at the same time the applications of «ides and idea 
become more varied. For confirmation of these assertions the 
student may consult the following passages :— 

eiSos Soph. 219-230 (where «iSos occurs fifteen times), 236, 239, 
246, 248, 252, 254, 255, 250, 259, 259, 260, 261, 264, 265, 267 = 
Polit. 258, 262, 263, 267, 278, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 304, 
306, 307: Phil. 18, 19, 20, 23, 32, 33; 45.46,.50. coim, 30597, 
40, 42, 48, 50, 51, 52; 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 75, 77, 81, 83, 87, 88, 80, 90: Lawsit630'E, vr 751A. 

idéa Soph. 235, 253, 254, 255: Polit. 258, 289, 307, 308: Phil, 
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16, 25, 60, 64 (twice), 67: Tim. 28, 35, 39, 40, 58, 60, 70, 71,75, 
77: Laws vit. 836 p (rd ris c@ppovos id€as yévos). 

yevos Soph. 228 (three times), 229, 235, 253, 254, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 261, 267,268: Polit. 260, 262, 263, 266, 267, 279, 285, 287, 
265, 200,200, 205. Phil 12, 29:25 20, 27, 28, 30,30 32, 44,52, 
65: Tim. 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 59, 51, 52, 53, Bt, 55, 59, 57; 
5S, 59, 00) Of, 63, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 81, 82,-83, 85, BD) 
g2: Laws vu. 797 A, vil. 836 D, 897 B, xI. 916 D. 


18€a. § 29. 

idéa is the feminine form of eidos. It is naturally the 
more picturesque word and is accordingly more frequent 
in the more imaginative and exalted passages. From this 
cause, and from its adoption as a term of Stoicism, the 
word has passed over into Latin and thence into modern 
literature and philosophy. 

Ordinary meanings. 

a. In the literal sense,=‘ form, ‘appearance,’ idéa is used 
by Pindar, Theognis, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
and Thucydides (VI. 4 dru dpemavoeidés THhv ld€av Td xwpiov eat). 

6. In Herodotus it has the slightly more abstract 
meaning of Nature, description (I. 203 @vAAa Toijode i8éns, 
‘leaves of such a nature’; II. 71 vow... Tmapéxovrar idéys 
rouvoe, ‘their nature and description is as follows’; 
VI. 119), and even of a line of thought or policy, VI. 100 
epdveor b€ diacias is€as. 

¢. In Thucydides, where (acc. to Bétant) the word occurs 
fourteen times (see esp. III. 81, § 5 macd re i8€a KkaréoTn Oavd- 
tov), it has acquired the further meaning of a plan, or mode 
of operation (see above, efdos, p. 294, b (1)). 

Il. 77, § 2 macay i8€av émevdovr, ‘they devised every plan.’ 

HI. 62,§ 2 rH ... abrn id€a torepov ... attixioa, ‘on the 
same principle.’ 

dD. In Isocrates ié€a already signifies a form (1) of life, 
(2) of speech, (3) of thought (see also Aristoph. Nub. 547 
GAN’ del Kaas id€as elopepwr copiCopat, Ran. 384, Av. 993). 


§ 30. 
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(1) Isocr. p. 21 D (Nicocl. § 46) det d€ xpijoOat pev apor€pars 
tais i8€as ravras (dignity and urbanity). 

32 E Tas per pu) perexovoas TovTwy TOv iSedv (apeTas) peyadwv 
KakOv aitlas ovoas, ‘those virtues that have no share of 
temperance and justice.’ 

The tdéa: referred to are cwdpoovvyn and dixarocvry. 

360A ey tats attais i8€ars (explained by éy tais azopiats, 
év tats duvacteias, &c.). 

259 E (Panathen. § 141) ras... i8€as rév ToALTELGy Tpels 
etval. 

(2) 42C (Panegyr. § 7) ef pév pndapds Gddws ofdy 7” av 
dnAoty Tas avTas mpakers GAN’ 7) bra pas iBéas. 

210 E (Helen. Encom. § 16) éote & obk éx tév adrGp iBedv 

. 6 Adyos, 294 C (Sophist. § £8). 

(3) 312 C (Antid. § 12) rocavras i8€as kal tocodroy dddrAwY 
apesT@oas cvvappocat Kat cvvayayeiv, ‘notions so important 
and so remote from one another.’ 

(4) A special use occurs in 216 E (Helen. Encom. § 62) 
boa ta’tns THs Beas Kexowwovynxe, Where aitn 7 idséa is the 
attribute of beauty. 

(The word is hardly, if at all, used by Xenophon.) 

Thus it is evident that by the time of Plato the word idea 
was ready for his philosophical use. But before touching 
on this, it is important to observe, as in the case of «iéos, 
(1) that he also employs it freely in all the senses (except 
perhaps that marked ¢) above-mentioned, and (2) that even 
in philosophical passages it is by no means always used 
with a scientific or technical intention. Such an intention 
is only to be assumed when the context places it beyond 
doubt. 

a. Protag. 315 E tHv ... is€av mavu Kadds. 

Phaedr. 251 A 7 Tiva ooparos id€av. 

Phaedo 108D rip... is€av rijs yas. 

Polit. 291 B raxd 6 jseradAdrrovot tas Te iSéas Kal TH 
dvvapv els GAArAovs. 


b. Rep. I. 369 A rij rob pelCovos duoudtyta er TH Tod 
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éhatrovos id€a emioxorodrtes, ‘the resemblance of the greater 
in the form of the less.’ 

Rep. Il. 380D gavraecOat dddore €v GAdXars Bears. 

Tim. 58 D ri Tod oxrparos iséav, ‘the shape of the figure.’ 

¢. This meaning is possibly approached in Rep. VI. 
507 E ov opixpa dpa i8éa, KT As, ‘ by a notable expedient’ (?) ; 
Phaedr. 237 D, 238A. But it is hard to find in Plato an 
exact parallel for the Thucydidean use. 

dD. Phaedr. 253 B eis 70 €xeivou emutydevpa kal is€av ayovowr, 
‘into conformity with his practices and way of life. Cp. 
eldos, p. 294, b (1). 

Even where the context is highly philosophical, idéa 
often retains its usual, vernacular, meaning. Thus in 
Phaedr. 246 A it is used not of absolute Justice, Beauty, 
&c., but of the nature or conformation of the soul, as it is 
there figuratively described. And in Theaet. 184 C, D 
the word is similarly applied, not to Being, sameness, 
difference, and the other primary notions, but to the nature 
of the mind perceiving them—els piay tia i8€av, etre Woyiy 
elte 6 Tu det KaAEiv, TaVTA TabTa EvrTeEiveEn. 

Platonic uses. § 31. 

The transition to the specially Platonic use is well 
marked in Parm. 131 E, 132 A olpat oe €x TOU ToLOvde ev ExacTor 
eiSos olecOar civar. Stav TOAN atta peyddra oor b0€n eivar, pia 
Tis lows doxel ids€a 7) adti elvar emi Tavta i8ovT, GOev ev TO 
weya yet evar, ‘when you look at them together, there 
appears to you one and the same form (or idea) in 
them all.’ 

a. ‘Idea, as a philosophical term, signifies rather form 
than kind. The meaning of a class, which etdos often 
essentially connotes, attaches only accidentally to idéa. 
The latter term immediately suggests the unity of 
a complex notion as present to the mind. It is thus 
used to describe the work of cvvaywy7, where «idos denotes 
the result of dvaipeots :— 


Phaedr. 265 D, E eis play te i8€av cvvopoyta ayew Ta 


mn 
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ToAAaxy Sveomappeva, K.T.AL . . . TO dA Kar eB SVvacOa 
TEMVELY. 

Theaet. 205 D, E, Soph. 253 C, D, Phileb. 60.D. 

Observe the frequent combination of pia isa. 

See also Phaedo 103 D, E—where at first sight the terms 
may seem to be interchanged—p7 pévoy aitd 706 €l8os 
agiobcbat Tod éavtod dvdpartos eis Tov del xpdvov, GAAG Kal GAO 
Tl, 0 €oTL pev OVK exeivo, EXEL SE THY exelvou popdiy del StavTEp 
7). » » 104C ovd€ tadra Eouxe SeXomevors Exelvny Tip iBéav 7) 
dv 7H €v avtois ovon évarvtia 7}. Ona closer inspection it is 
seen that ideav corresponds not to cidos but to popdyy in 
the preceding sentence. 

It follows that each eiéos, or distinct and definite kind, 
has its own idea, or notional form. 

Euthyphr. 5 D 10 avdovoy . . . adrd by atta Syovoy Kat 
exov play Tuva is€av Kata tiv davoTnTa. 

Phil. 25 B 70 puxtov (eidos) . .. tiva iBéav pyocoper Exe 5 

B. In Rep. vi, where Plato dwells on the unity of 
knowledge and characterizes the philosopher as a spectator 
of all time and all existence, the term idéa, in the more 
precise philosophical sense, occurs with special frequency. 

VI. 486 D, E iv (dudvovay) emi thy Tod dvros iBéav Exdorov Td 
avtopues evdywyov TapéeFet. 

VI. 507 B,C tas... i8€as voeioOar pév, d6pacbar 6° ov. 

And the process so indicated naturally culminates in 
the contemplation of the i8€a tod dyafod. Closely akin 
to this last is the use in Phil. 67 B oikevdrepoy . . . TH Tob 
VikOVTOS iBéa. 

And in the more imaginative description of the parts 
of the Soul towards the end of Book Ix ié€a again takes 
the place of etéos :— 

588 C, D play peéy i8av Onpiov moikidov . . . pilav by Toivuy 
adAnv ids€av A€ovtos, wlay 6€ avOpeémov (he had just said in 
illustration ovyxval A€yovrar EvpTeduxrvia iséat woAAal els ev 
yevéo Oar) |. 


* To estimate Plato’s freedom in the use of terms, words like épos, tUos, 
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y. *[déa is also preferred in speaking of an organic whole, 
in which the parts or elements are merged :— 

Theaet. 204 A pla idéa €& ExadoTwy TGy cvvappoTTéyTm@Y 
oTOLX Ely ylyvopevn. 

The word id€a may be regarded as symbolizing the 
union of thought and imagination in Plato, 

Aitos. 

a. The emphatic use of atrdés is the most constant and § 33. 
characteristic of the various modes in which Plato 
expresses his belief in the absolute reality of universals. 
The term idéa in its technical sense is absent both from 
the myth in the Phaedrtus and from the discourse of 
Diotima in the Symposium, where «?dos, too, only comes 
in by the way. But the pronominal use now in question 
perpetually recurs. It is needless to quote passages at 
length: it is enough to refer to Lys. 220 B, Crat. 439 C, D, 
Phaedr. 247 D, Phaedo 74B, 76C, 100B,C (atré kal atrd, 
cp. Rep. vI. 485 D, X. 604A), Symp. 211 B (atrd xaé” ard 
pe? abrod), ib. D (Oewpévm adtd 7d Kaddv), Rep. I. 342 A, II. 
363 A, IV. 438 C, V. 472C, 476 A-C, 479 A, VI. 493 E, 506 D,E, 
Vil 5328, x. O12 A, Farm: 193°); ‘&c, Wheaet. 175 B,C 
(adtis duxavoovvns TE Kat adiKtas). 

B. Yet, while thus consecrated to special use, the § 34. 
pronoun is far from losing its proper idiomatic sense. 
Words like avrodikaoctivny belong to later Platonism, 
although, through a not unnatural error, they have found 
their way into MSS. of Plato (E. on Text: above, p. 71). 
Such a form as atrodvOpw70s nowhere occurs, and, though 
the neuter pronoun is often joined to a feminine abstract 
word, frequent changes of the order clearly prove that 
they do not adhere together as in a compound. See for 
example 


poppy, povas (Phileb.), potpa, PiddAov (Polit.), pépos, wédAos, oTovxetov, poptov, 
oxhpa, é€vas, Should be considered. This is more noticeable in later dialogues. 
The expression is more varied, as the philosopher becomes more sure of his 
ground. 


VOL. I. x 
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Rep. I. 331 C totro & avd, 7Hv Suxarcoovyvny . . . 

Theaet. 146 E émornyny avro 6 ti mor éotiv. 

And consider the context of I. 363 A ovK atts duxaroovrny 
€zaivotvtes, GAAG Tas Gm abtis edSoKipyjoets, where Par. A 
reads avrodixatoovynv. 

Once more, the Platonic student must often refrain from 
Platonizing. Even in passages where the ‘doctrine of 
ideas’ is immediately in question the emphatic avtos 
occurs in the ordinary vernacular sense. The context 
must decide. Thus in Rep. VI. 510 E até pev tatra . . 
511 A abdtois toils t70 TOV KaTw aTeLKacOeio1, the pronoun 
refers to Tois dpwpeévors eldest supra, individual objects 
themselves as opposed to their shadows or reflexions, 
although in the words rod retpayévov adtod évexa . . . Kal 
dvayérpov adtis, what has here been called the special use 
of atrés has intervened. Compare Parm. 130D xpi pavar 
kal TovTwy ExdoTov ei8os eivar xXwpls, dv GAAO adtav Gv jets 
petaxerptCopeOa,—‘ the actual hair, mud, dirt, &c., of 
common life’: Soph. 241 E (wept) eddAwv ... eire pavtacparov 
adtay, 7) Kal wept TexvGv Tor, k.T.A., ‘illusions themselves or the 
arts concerned with them.’ 

y. It follows that there is nothing specially Platonic in 
such uses as Crat. 432D 70 pep aitd, rd d& dvopa (‘name 
and thing’), or Theaet. 202 A aété éxeivo pdvov tis épet (‘the 
term by itself apart from attributes ’). 

Eivat, 6 €om, 7d dv, Ta OvTa, 7d dv ExacToY, dvTWS, ovCia. 

(Theaet. 186 A roiro yap padiota én ravtwv TapéTerat.) 

In all Greek philosophy, and not in Plato alone, meta- 
physical truths are expressed through «iva, its inflexions 
and derivatives. The cause of this is partly to be sought 
in Eleaticism, but largely also in the Socratic form of 
questioning, tl éott; 

The student who would learn of Plato in simplicity 
should clear his mind of Aristotelian distinctions, such as 
those in the third book of the Metaphysics, and, still 
more carefully of Daseyn, Wesen, Ansich, Fiirsich, 
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Anundfirsichseyn, and other terms of modern German 
philosophy. 

a, Odcia is the truth of predication, as sifted out by § 36. 
dialectical discussion (Prot. 3498); in other words, it is 
the reality of definition : 

Rep. X. 597A 0 6y daper eivar 6 €ore Kdivn. 

Phaedo 75 D wept dmdvrev ois emioppayiCoueba rodTo, 
8 €or: ib. 65 D. 

Phaedo 78 C airy 7 obcta rs Adyov dldouev Tod etvar: 
Polit. 285 B. 

Phaedr. 245 E wWoyijs ototay te kal Adyov rovtTov adtdy Tis 
A€ywr ov« aloxuveira.. 

Being, so conceived, is called in Phaedo 76 C,D 7 Tro.av’rn 
ovata. 

B. Ta dvTa, Td dv Exactov, have nearly the same force. 

Phaedr. 247 E xal rdAXa @oattws T& dvTa dvTws OeavapEery : 
ib. 262 B 6 pr eyvwpixas 8 e€otw Exactoy Tay dvtwr. 

Theaet. 174 A tav dvtwy Exdotou ddov. 

Rep. VI. 484 D trovs éyvwxdras pév Exactov 76 dv. 

y. But sometimes, in moments of exaltation, the whole § 37. 
of Being (like the sea of Beauty in the Symposium) is 
spoken of as one continuum, which, as the object of 
intellectual contemplation, exists in a region above the 
Visible :— 

Phaedr. 247C 1» yap dxpoépards te Kal doxnyudtiotos Kal 
avapis obcia dsvtws Worxijs oboa KuBepyiTn pdvm OeaT vo: 
ib. D,E émornuny, odx i yeveots mpdceotiv, ovd’ 7} éoti Tov 
érépa ev érep@ ovoa ov jpets viv dvTmy Kahodpev, GAAQ Tippy ev TH 
8 gory dy dvtws emorypny oboav. (Cp. Tim. 29C, 35 A.) 

The white light of Being so conceived is parted into 
the primary colours, as it were, of Knowledge and Truth, as 
for example in Rep. VI. 508, 509, where, however, the idéa 
Tov ayafod dominates over ovcia as well as over émorjun and 
adndeva. See also for the totality of Being, VI. 486 A 
Oewpia mavtTos pev xpdvov, maons d€ ovolas. And, for ovcia 
as abstract truth, VII. 525 C em adndevay re kal ovciar. 
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5. In the dialectical dialogues ovofa and 76 ov have again 
the more logical meaning, ‘ Reality, answering to truth of 
conception :’ or the essence of a thing as defined (Polit. 
283 E, Phil. 32). 

For example, in the strikingly modern passage of the 
Theaetetus quoted above, this sentence occurs, 186 B Tod 
pev oxAnpod tiv oxAnpoTyta b.a THs emapys alcOnoera, kal TOD 
padaxod tiv padakoTntTa woattws ... Thy O€ ye oboiav Kal 
8 TL €otov Kal THY evavTidrnTa Tpds GAANAW Kal Ty obotay ad THs 
€vayTLOTHTOS aT} 7) Wuxi) emariovoa Kal ovpBddAoveca Tpds 
GAAnva Kpivery meipara qpiv. And, just below, 7a d€ wept 
TovTwy avahoyiopata Tpds Te obatay Kal dpédecav (‘ what they 
are and what good they do’) poyis Kat év xpdvm 51a ToAAGY 
Tpaypdtwv Kal Taidelas mapaytyvetar ots dv Kal mapaylyvyrat. 
And in the main argument of the Sophistes, ro oy is 
positive truth or reality, as opposed to negation. The 
verb of existence is attenuated to the copula, passing from 
the notion of essence to that of relation. Yet this 
dialectical procedure does not preclude a recurrence to the 
language of ‘ ontology’ :— 

Soph. 254 A, B 6 6€ ye iAdcodos, TH TOO dvtos det dia 
Aoytouav Tpockeiwevos idé€a, b1a 7d Aaprpdv ab THs xepas 
ovdapds ebretis 6pOjva’ Ta yap THs TOV TOAAGY Woxs Oupara 
Kaptepety mpos TO Oeiov apopGvta advvara. 

A different shade of meaning is observable according 
as eivat is opposed to yiyrecOa or paiverOa (Tim. 27 D, 
Parm. 165 A). 

e. A special meaning of ovola = puxti otoia, ‘concrete 
reality, is formulated in Phil. 27 B, and applied in 
Tim. 35 A. But to examine this at present would be to 
travel too far beyond the stage of Platonism embodied in 
the Republic. 

¢. If the philosophical meanings of cidos, idéa, adres, are 
crossed by the vernacular meaning, this happens inevitably 
also in the case of «iva: in both its meanings, (1) as the 
copula and (2) as the substantive verb. 
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(1) Rep. VI. 507 B woAAd Kadd ... Kal TOAAA ayaa Kai 
Exacta ovTws eval dapyev TE Kal SiopiCopev TH Adyo. 

(2) Parm. 135 D, E ovdév xadem Ov . . . drLody Ta dvtTa TaoXOVTA 
amopaiveww. 

So ovata in the sense of ‘property’ occurs in Phaedr. 252A 
Kal ovotas 6.’ dueActav dvoAAvpErns Tap ovdev TiWeTar. And there 
is a play on both uses of the word (property and truth) in 
Gorg. 472 B émuyeipels exBadAeww pe ex Tijs obolas Kal Tod GAnOods. 


Meréxew, peQegis, petdoxeats, Exe, petadapPdaver, mpooxpyobar, Ses. 
peTadyis, Kowwvia, peteivar, mapeivat, mapouoia, ayyeiov (Lys. 
219 D), évetvar, mpocylyvecPar, mpoceivar, mapaytyvecOar, éyylyvecOar, 
dpolwois, pipnois, wapdderypa, mepipépecOar, mepitpexerv, peTati- 
Oeo8at, memovOévar, mAQ0s ExELv, TupTAOKH. 

(eire mapovoia, eire Kowwvia, cite bmn 6 Kal Orws Tpoc- 
ayopevopern,—od yap er. todto Bucyupitopa: Phaedo 100 D, 
cp. Rep. v. 476C, D.) 

See Arist. Metaph. I. 6, § 4 thy pévtou ye pédekw 7) Ti 
pipnow, tris ay ein Tov €ldOv, aPetoay Ev Ko_W@ (yTEiv. 

a. In his first discovery of the supreme reality of 
universals, Plato lightly assumes the correlation between 
them and the particulars of experience. He is more 
concerned in asserting this than in explaining it. And 
he expresses his conception in a variety of ways. When 
Socrates in the Phaedo substitutes a dialectical for 
a physical method, he implies a causal relation of idea to 
fact—€pxopar yap 67 emxeipdv col emidelEacdar THs aitias Td 
cldos 6 Tempayydrevwat (Phaedo 100 B), and he explains 
this by participation: ib. C «f ti éotw GAO Kaddv TAI 
avtd TO KaAddv, ovde bu ev GAAO Kaddv civar 7 Sidte petéxer 
éxeivov Tov xadotd. He does not, however, confine himself 
to the word peréyewv, as if this were the chosen term of 
the school: peradapBavew (102 8B) is freely substituted, also 
kowavia (100 D). And it is observable that the abstract 
nouns, pedeéis, perddnyis (Parm. 131, 132, 151E), do not 
seem to have been at this time in use. 
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B. The participation of the particular in the universal 
is otherwise spoken of as the presence of the universal in 
the particular: Phaedo 100 D 7 éxeivou Tod KaXod elre Tapouaia, 
elite xowwvia. Cp. Lys. 217D kal piv mapein y dv adtats 
Aevkd7ns: Charm. 158 E. “Evetvac—‘to inhere’ is similarly 
used in the Republic: III. 402 C ra ths cwppoctyys eldy ... 
évévta ev ofs eveotw. In the same passage these moral 
attributes are spoken of as ‘carried about’ savraxod 


_ mepipepdpeva ; and in Theaet. 202 A, though not in stating 
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Plato’s own theory, general predicates are said to ran 
round about, nwepitpéxew, amongst particular subjects. 

y- The relation of the universal to the particular is 
elsewhere regarded as the relation of the Perfect to the 
Imperfect, or of the Ideal to the Actual. Plato in the 
Phaedo does not feel this point of view to be inconsistent 
with the former. In that dialogue (p. 74) the reminiscence 
which is the germ of knowledge is accounted for by the 
resemblance of things transitory to eternal truths, known 
by us in a pre-existent state. The perception of equality 
and inequality, for example, is referred to the recollection 
of Ideal Equality (airéd 76 icov). Sense-perceived equality 
recalls this by resemblance, but falls short of it. 6rav ye 
and TOv dpotwy arayiryoKntal tis TL, ap ovK dvayKaiov ... 
evvoeiv, elite Te eAAEimEL TODTO KaTa THY GpoldTnTa ETE pn, K.T.A. 
In Phaedo 69B the ordinary Virtue is called a cx.aypadia, 
and in 76D occurs the phrase, taéta (ra ék rév alicOjcewr) 
exelvy (77 ovoia) dtretkd Lowey, 

This form of Plato’s Idealism appears principally (1) in 
passages marked by strong ethical aspiration, or (2) where 
his speculation takes a cosmological turn. The image 
often employed is that of pattern and copy, borrowed from 
the ‘ imitative’ arts, especially from the art of painting. 

(1) Moral improvement is continually represented as 
a process of assimilation to the Divine (see esp. Theaet. 
1768). And in this connexion Plato treats the notions 
of participation and assimilation as interchangeable. For 
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instance in Phaedr. 253A the words kaé’ éco0v dvvatov Bed 
avOpdr@ petacxetv are immediately followed up with 
Tovovow ws Svvatov Spodstatoy TO oeTepm Yew. See Arist. 
Met. I. 6, § 3 rh 6€ pedekw Tovvopa pdvov peTéBadrev* of pev 
yap TIv0aydpevor pipnoes ra dvta daciy eivar TOY apiOpar, 
TlAdroyv 6& pebe£er, rovvowa petaBadrev. Thy pevtor ye pede 
7 THY piunow, Tris ay ein TOv Eldar, apeioay ev Kove Cyreiv. 

In the Republic, the perfect or ideal state is more than 
once described as a pattern of which the actual state is to 
be a copy:—V. 472 D, E tapdSerypa erovotpev Adyw ayabajs 
TOAEwS, VI. SHOOK of TO Oelw mapadelypate xpobpyevor Cwypado., 
And the same ideal is to be the pattern for the individual, 
whether the perfect state is realized or not,—IxX. 592B 
GAN... €v otpavo tows wapdderypa dvakeitar TH Bovdomerv@ 
Opav Kat dp@v7. éavTov KatouxiCev. This comes near to the 
exalted tone of Theaet. 176E mapaSetypdtov . . . €v T@ dvTL 
EoTOTWV, TOD pev Oelov eVdalpmoverTtarov, TOU d5€ ABEov GOALwTdToV 
.. « AavOdvovet TO pev Sporovpevor bia Tas AdiKovs Tpdéets, TO 
d€ dvopo.tovpevor, where the conjunction of opposites has 
a similar effect to that in Phaedo 74 D. 

And in the Politicus (273 B, 293 E, 297 C) the true states- 
man is represented as imitating from afar the principles 
of Divine Government. 

Similarly in Rep. vi. 500 Cc, Timaeus 47 C, the philosopher 
is described as imitating the universal order. See also 
Tim. 88 C xara 6€ TaiTa .. . Td Tod TayTds dropipodpevov 
eidos. 

(2) In the last-mentioned passages there is a union of § 43. 
the ethical with the cosmological strain. The following 
may serve to illustrate the place which piynows holds from 
time to time in Plato's cosmogony. In the mythical 
description of the Earth in Phaedo 110 foll., the colours 
and the precious stones known in human experience are 
but meagre samples (delypata) of those on the upper surface 
of the globe as seen from above. In the vision of Judge- 
ment at the close of the Republic (not to dwell on the 
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Biwv mapadelypata) the orrery turning on Necessity’s knees, 
although partly pictorial, is partly also an ideal pattern 
(and in some occult or inconsistent way an efficient cause) 
of the revolutions of the planets. 

In the Phaedrus, 250 B, earthly realities are épowpata 
Tov exet; and each lover makes himself and his beloved like 
his god (dyaAya). 

And in the allegory of the Cave (Rep. vil) into which 
less of what is purely mythological enters, natural objects 
in their most essential forms are described as oxevaora 
elowAa, things manufactured after the supreme realities, and 
moved by hands unseen so as to cast their shadows on 
the wall. Elsewhere in the Republic, the figure of 
substance versus shadow repeatedly appears: Il. 365, 
382 D, Ill. 401 B, 409B,'C, IV. 443° CHV. 4972. Cy Vin SLO; Sas, 
VII. 516A, 520°C, 534C; 1X. 687 p: S@p: Lysis 2 ire 
Phaedr. 250A,B. And a similar strain of metaphor is 
carried further in the Timaeus, where the world is an exo», 
or true image (not oxia, an imperfect likeness) of the 
vontov eidos, whose forms are stamped upon the chaotic 
receptacle of space ‘in a strange and hardly explicable 
way. (Tinie poe)? 

Meanwhile the other metaphors of participation in the 
ideas, real presence of the ideas, communion with the ideas, 
are by no means discarded. For the Republic it is 
enough to quote V. 476 C, D, where indeed the two modes of 
expression (1d Guouoy . . . Ta peTexovTa) are conjoined,—as 
they are in Parm. 133D. See also VI. 505A 7) kal dixaa 
Kal TaAAa Tpocxpyodpeva xpynoiua Kal Opera ylyvera. 

In the later dialogues (Soph., Polit., Phil., Tim., Laws) 
the relation of the individual to the universal is altogether 
less in question. See Excursus, Essay on Structure, p. 46 ff. 
But pédeéss still takes place between subject and predicate, 
or between substance and attribute. 


SN: 


' Cp. Tim. 48£, 49 €v pev ws mapadelyparos cides tmorebév, vonToy Kal det 
KaTa TavTa by, pipnua Se mapadelypatos bevTEpoy, yeveow €xov Kal dpatov, 
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Soph. 247A bd:xavoodvns €€er Kal mapousia (L. C.’s con- 
jecture 6. €. x. @povyoews has been approved by Schanz, but 
see the words which follow, té ye dvvardév to TmapaylyveoBar 
kal amoylyvesOar mavtws eivai tt pyoovow'), which show that 
the correction is not absolutely necessary. 

Ib. 248. C Grav tm wapy. . . dvvapts. 

Ib. 256A 81a TO petéxew ad mavt adrod. 

Phil. 16D pilav idséay wepl mavtos... Cyreiv’ ebpnoew yap 
évovoay, 


Ib. 60 B,C Thy Taya8od diadéepery ptow Tod TOY GAAwY. Tivt; 


e , 


@ wapety Todt del Tov Cawv bia TédAoVs TdvTWS Kal TaVTN, 
pndevos eTépov Tote Ere TpocdeiaOat, TO bE ikavov TeAedTaTOV 
exe. 

Polit. 268 B povorxns .. . petetdnder. 

Ib. 269D moAAGy pev kal pakapioy Tapa Tod yevvijoaytos 
petetAnpev, atap ovy bn KexowdvynKe ye Kal o@pmaros, K.T.A. 

Ib. 273 B, 275 D ov perdv, 

Tim. 34 E petéxovtes rod ... elxij, 36 E, 58 E petioxer paddov 
Kivnoews, 77 A, Bpetdoxy...pmetéxet, QOC kal? door ... petacyelv 
avOparivyn piors adavacias évd€exeTat. 

6. The dzopypara raised in the Parmenides, then (with § 45. 
which cp. Phil. 15), have not had the effect of banishing 
‘participation’ (see esp. the examples just quoted from 
Polit., Phileb.). Yet it was there shown that particulars 
could not partake in the universal cidos, either (1) wholly, 
or (2) in part, nor (3) as individuals in a common form, nor 
(4) as objects of thought, nor (5) as copies of a pattern (kal 
n peeks attyn Tots dAdo ylyveoOar tov €idGv ovK GAAH TLS 7) 
elkacOjvat adrois). Nor are these difficulties solved in the 
latter portion of that dialogue. What is really shown 
there is the inadequacy of the Zenonian dialectic, since by 
subjecting to it the Eleatic hypothesis of One Being, this 
is proved (1) to have no predicates, (2) to have all predi- 


1 In Parm. 133 D there are two stages in the descent from the ideas 
to individuals, (1) dpolwors, subsisting between the idea and its épotwpa or 
concrete type, and (2) péOegis Tod dpowparos. 
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cates, and (3) to have neither all nor none, but to be in 
transition between them. Plato thus hints indirectly at 
the root-fallacy which he has ridiculed in the Euthydemus, 
and of which he finally disposes in the Sophistes—the 
blank absoluteness of affirmation and negation. By the 
series of inferences which Parmenides himself sums up in 
the concluding paragraph, Plato, it may be fairly said, 
eEnuporepixe TOv Tod Zivwvos ddyov (cp. Euthyd. 360 D). 

e. This is not done without a motive, and the motive 
may be gathered in the words of Socrates, Parm. 129 C-E «i 

. avTa Ta yevn Te Kal €ldn ev adrois atodaivor Tavavtia TadTa 
7a0n TaoxovTa, Géiov Oavpacew ... €dv... TpPOTov pev S.at- 
pjtar xwpls avta kad” abra ta €tdn, olov dpordrnTa Te Kal dvopot= 
érnta Kal 7AnOos Kal TO ev Kal ordow Kal kivnow kal wavTa 
Ta ToLadTa, €ira ev éavtois Tadra duvdweva ocvyKepavyvvabar Kal 
diaxpiverOar aropaivn, ayaluny av éywy’, pn, Oavuactas. Cp. 
Phileb. 14D. The discussion of those dmopia: has cleared 
the ground for truer modes of conception. Something like 
a theory of predication is at length formulated. “ But even 
in the Philebus the construction of ideas into a koopos tis 
ao patos is carried only a little way, and after the relativity 
of ideas is proved, Plato still speaks of them as absolute, 
and still employs metaphorical language to indicate meta- 
physical relations. Yet the point of view is no longer 
quite the same as before. 

As the conception of the nature of predication becomes 
more distinct, a new stage of inquiry is reached in the 
search for an order and connexion of ideas. A rational 
psychology begins to clear away the confusions of a crude 
ontology. And while in the untried effort to account for 
yéveows, language is still affected with dualism and tinged 
with mythological imagery, a far less dubious light is 
already shining on the world of thought. 

In the Phaedo and elsewhere, moral and other ‘ideas ’— 
avTd T0 Kadov, ayabor, dixatov, dcvov, ivov, wéeya—were ranked 


together as coordinate, or summed up as 7) didvos odcia and 
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set over against the transitoriness of individual objects, ra 
tovtwy (sc. Tv elddv) perexovra. But in the concluding 
passage of Book VI, and in what follows it, there is a revela- 
tion of the unity and organization of knowledge, implying 
(x) that there is an order in the intellectual world, and 
(2) that there is a way upward and downward! between 
intellect and sense: moreover that above knowledge, truth 
and being, there is the supreme domination of the good. 
But the statement is in general terms, and no account is 
taken of the difficulties which are raised, without being 
solved, in the Parmenides. In the Theaetetus (185 C) it is 
clearly seen that Being, Unity, Number, likeness, difference 
and goodness (even when relative) are notions of a higher 
order than other generalizations of experience—they are 
birds that fly everywhere about the cage*—and also that 
there are relations between them (Theaet. 186 B rijv otolav 
... THs evavtidtytos). The existence of such relations amongst 
the highest ideas (or primary forms of thought and being) 
is what the Stranger in the Sophistes undertakes to prove ; 
and here the long-familiar words kowwvia, peréxewv, peta- 
Aap Bavery, eveivar (also Evppwéis, evorxety, cvvorkety, déxeoOar, 
Tpooantew, TEpiTpexXew, peTaTlccOar, mLyOjvat, 4ppdrtew, Tpoc- 
apracbat, cvppaveiv, cduputov éxew)* are again in frequent 
use. Even the dim form of Space in the Timaeus, the 
yeverews TLOnVN, is spoken of as eldds TL... peraAapBavov... 77 
tod vontod, and again as (eikdva) ovolas dyads yé ws dvTexo- 
pernv *, At the same time the other metaphor of Pattern 
and Copy comes once more into service, not now, however, 
merely to express the relation of particular to universal, 
but to throw light upon another difficulty, the possibility 


1 Cp. Heracl. Fr. 69 (Bywater) 650s dvw Katw pia Kal wurn. 

2 Theaet. 197 D: cp. Soph. 254 c. 

’ See Soph. 216, 223, 228 B, 235 A, 238, 248, 249A, 250E, 251, 252, 253, 
255, 256, 259; Polit. 309; Phil. 15. 24, 37, 57, 60, 66. 

4 Tim. 45D, 51 A, 52C: cp. ib. 64D Avays 5e Kal pdov7js od petéxov. The 
simple words €xeuw, Aap Bavew, cextHa0a are often similarly used. So too py 
orepeoda Phileb. 67. 
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of false opinion (evdis d0€a) and of falsity (Wevdis Adyos). 
And as the idea of predication becomes more distinct, 
other modes of expression of a more definite kind are 
introduced—zemovdevas Parm. 148 A, mados éxew Soph. 
245 A, maOnua Tacyxew, cv\d\aBn Theaet. 202, ocvumdroky 
Theaet. 202 B, Soph. 262 C, 240 C, ovyxpaois Polit. 273 B, &c., 
Phil. 64 D, &c., kdopos ao@partos Phil. 64 B. 


We are at present concerned not with Plato’s philosophy, 
but with his use of Language. Else more might be said 
not only of his various modes of expression, but of the 
increasing clearness of his thoughts, and of an approach to 
system. 

His expressions are various, because almost always 
figurative. Metaphorical language about philosophical 
notions is necessarily broken and inconsistent, and cannot 
without confusion be tested by a logical standard. Many 
phases of the Ideas occurred to Plato’s mind. They are 
universals, realities, absolute, relative: they represent the 
most abstract and the most concrete notions: they are 
isolated, and also ‘flying about’ everywhere among objects : 
they are akin to numbers, though not the same with them. 
Plato does not attempt to harmonize all these different 
views ; they are experimental conceptions of the Universal, 
which he gradually brings back more and more to what 
we term common sense,—to psychology and logic from 
a fanciful ontology. His language about them in the 
Phaedrus, Meno, Phaedo, is different from that which he 
uses in the Philebus and the Laws; or rather in the 
two latter dialogues the transcendental form of them has 
almost disappeared. If instead of dwelling on his use of 
terms we consider his thought and intention ', we find that 
in the dialectical dialogues and those which go with them 
(Tim., Critias, Laws), through grappling with the diffi- 
culties which his own theories have raised in relation to 


1 rt... dravoovpevos eime (Theaet, 184 a). 
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contemporary opinion, he is confronted more and more 
closely with the great central questions of all philosophy, 
the essence of thought, the meaning of the Universe, the 
conditions and possibilities of human improvement for the 
individual and for communities. The last word of Plato 
on the nature of Mind is hardly different from the language 
of Modern Philosophy. What can be more ‘modern,’ for 
example, than the definition of Thought in Soph. 265 D, E, 
or than several of the psychological distinctions in the 
Philebus ? 


Other terms having a metaphysical significance may be 
dismissed more briefly. 


duos, § 49. 

The word vos (after appearing once in Hom. Od. 
X. 303, for the ‘virtues’ of a drug?) occurs in writers from 
Pindar to Aristophanes with various shades of meanings :— 
birth, growth, stature, native character or disposition, inherent 
power or capacity, as well as in the more general sense of 
that which ts natural, or in accordance with experience, as 
opposed to what is artificial, acquired, conventional, or 
monstrous. 

Herodotus II. 45 already has the idiomatic phrase divow 
éxeu (Eva edvta Tov ‘Hpakdéa... KOs iow exer TOAAGS pupiddas 
dovetcat). Thucydides repeatedly speaks of ‘human nature’ 
(7) avOpwreia piots I. 76, II. 50, III. 45,84; see also III. 82, § 2 
€ws ay 1) adr pivots avOpsrav 7): and in V. 105, § 2 t70 pioews 
avayxaias, he alludes to the inevitableness of ‘natural law.’ 

Professor Burnet in his able work on Early Greek Philo- 
sophy argues with much force in favour of the thesis that 
‘the word which was used by the early cosmologists to 
express the idea of a permanent and primary szbstance 
was none other than ¢vovs, and that the title rep! picews so 
commonly given to philosophical works in the sixth and 


1 Also in the Batrachomyomachia, in the sense of natural endowments, 
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fifth centuries B.C. does not mean “ on the nature of things,” 
—a far later use of the word,—but simply “concerning 
the primary substance”’ ; and that ‘in Greek philosophical 
language gvo.s always means that which is primary, 
fundamental and persistent as opposed to that which is 
secondary, derivative and transient, what is given as 
opposed to what is made or becomes.’ 

The preciseness of this statement can hardly be borne 
out by quotations, but it may be accepted as an expression 
of the fact that the early philosophers in writing zepi 
vcews had given to the word a new depth of meaning by 
choosing it as an expression for the uniformity of experience 
for which they sought to account. Hence xara vou, picet, 
mapa vow, are phrases in common use. And the oppo- 
sition of the natural to the conventional (fvce to vdu@) was 
a common-place of sophistical disputation, Isocr. Panegyr. 
p- 62d, § 121 (Bekker) pvceu rodiras dvtas vou Tis modiTelas 
atoatepetobat. 

In Plato the connotation of @vo.s has not more fixity 
than that of other philosophical terms. The particular 
meaning is to be determined by the context in each case. 

The following uses appear to be specially Platonic :— 

1. Phaedo 103 C rore pev yap €d€yeTo €x Tov evavtiov mpdy- 
patos TO évavtiov mpaypa ylyvecOat, viv b€ bri abro TO évavtiov 
éavT@ évavtiov ovK av ToTE yévolTo, ovTE TO ev Huiv ovTE Td ev 
Tm Puce. 

Here are three grades of reality ', (1) the actual thing or 
object in which the idea is embodied (76 tpayya 76 peréxov 
tod etdovs), (2) the idea as so embodied or ‘immanent’ (adrd 
TO év jyiv), (3) the idea as self-existent, absolute, ‘tran- 
scendent’ (airtd 7d év tH pice). vows, therefore, in this 
passage is the sum of self-existences, the immutable nature 
of things. 

Compare Rep. X. 597B pia pev 7 ev tH pdce ovoa, Hv 


' As in Parm. 133 D, quoted above, p. 313, note. 
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aipev dy, ws eyopat, Oedv epydoacda, ib. VI. 501 B mpds Te TO 
duce dikatoy ... Kal mpods exeivo ad TO ev Tois avOpsrrors. 

2. But elsewhere the supreme agency of Nature is 
regarded as an heretical doctrine, opposed to the sovereignty 
of Reason and of God. Soph. 265 C ro rév modAAGy Sdypart 
... T@ THY Giow ad’Ta yevvay azo Tivos aitias ab’touarns Kal 
avev dtavolas puodons. ‘Nature’ is here not Eternal Law, 
but mere blind, unconscious energy, as opposed to Mind. 
Cp. Laws x. 892C vow BovAovrar A€yeww yéveow TH wept 
TQ TpOTa, K.T.Ar.} 

3. In Phaedr. 270 gvors is an extremely comprehensive 
word, including both worlds, the inward and the outward. 
This appears from the allusions to Anaxagoras and 
Hippocrates. ‘bvovs in this sense differs from otcia chiefly 
in referring more distinctly to the parts which make up 
the whole. 

4. According to another mode of expression, the subject 
of philosophy is not a// nature but every nature, Theact. 
173.5, Polit, 272 C. 

In so denoting single or particular natures, vows is 
sometimes (a) the nature of the thing described, and some- 
times (4) the thing itself as characterized, and the word 
in this sense is applied equally to natural kinds and to 
abstract notions. 

(a) Rep. Il. 359 B 7 pev ody dy dvors dixaoctyns . .. airy? 
(including both yéveovs and ovcia, see context). 

Phaedr. 245 E adavatov 6 reacpevov tod tp Eavtod Kivov- 
pevov, Wrxijs ovotay te kal Adyov TovToy aitdy Tis h€ywv od«K 


>, an r X\ n e ‘ »” \ c 7 
aioxvveitar. Tav yap cGpa, © pev EEwOer TO KiveioOat, dvxor, 


a 


© 0€ Evdobev aito e& adrod, EuWrxor, ws Ta’tns ovans picew 
t 3 EMYVXOY;, OS 0 Ss Ss 


c 


Woxijs (sc. Td adrd EavTd Kwvetr). 


‘ Plato here claims that if the study of mature is the study of primary 
substances, it ought to begin with the study of mind, since mind is prior to 
the elements. He tries to wrest from the natural philosophers their chief 
catch-word— more openly and disputatiously than in the Phaedrus. 

? The ‘ Naturalist’ theory is in question, see mepuxévar Rep. u. 358 E. 
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Rep. VI. 493 C tiv 6 Tod dvaykaiov Kat ayabod dow, x.7.d. 

Ib. VII. 525 C emt O€av tis Tay ApLOuav ddcews. 

Ib. X. 611 B pare ye ad tH aAnOectatyn doce Tovodroy evar 
Woxny. 

Soph. 245 C, 258 B, C; Phil. 25 A, 44 E. 

(2) In the following places the nature is identified with 
the thing :— 

Rep. Il. 359C 6 aoa gto (‘every creature’) didKeuw 
mepuKkev as ayador. 

Ib. IV. 429 D play dtow thy Tov AEvKGr. 

Ib. VI. 491 A ofat otoa pices Woy dv. 

Polit. 306 E. 

5. There is a pleonastic use of ¢vo.s with a genitive, in 
this latter sense, which, like other periphrases, occurs more 
frequently in the later dialogues. But the Phaedrus affords 
more than one example :— 

Phaedr. 248C 7 ... Tod mrepod puors. 

Ib. 254B tiv Tov KddXovs duow. 

Soph. 257 A 7 Tay yevdr duats. 

Ib. 257 C,D (bis) 7 Oarepov ducts. 

Polit. 257 D ri tov mpocdmov piow. 

Phileb. 25 E ryv tyretas puov. 

Ib. 30B thy Tév KadXdlotor Kal Tiwrdtwy dow. 

Tim. 45 D tH Tév BrEehdpar iow. 

Ib. 74D thy tév vedpwr oiow. Ib.75 A thy tGv loxlwv pdow. 

Ib. 84C 7 Tov pvedrod uats. 

(Cp. for similar periphrases ib. 75 A 7 THS yA@TTHs Eidos, 
70C THY Tod TAEvpovos id€av.) 

Laws VIII. 845 D rh tdatos picw. 

Ib. 1X. 862.D tiv Tod dtxalov vow. 

The same use recurs in Aristotle. See Bonitz’ Zndex 
Aristotelicus, p. 837 b. 

6. Pvors is constantly used in the Republic in the 
ordinary sense of natural disposition or capability (esp. 
Apol. 22 B,C) as distinguished from the complete develop- 
ment of mind or character :— 
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III. 410 D TO Ovpoedés . . . THs Pdcews. 

VI. 485 A tiv dvow attoyv Tptov deity katapabelv. 

The great frequency of the term @vo.s in Plato’s 
dialogues represents, what has too often been ignored, the 
experiential aspect of his philosophy. 


(2) PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS. 


As Plato’s philosophical language becomes (1) more § 52. 
subjective and (2) more accurate, his use of words to signify 
mental states, processes, or faculties, becomes at once 
more frequent and more precise. It would be an error, 
however, even in his latest dialogues to look for consistency 
or finality. When it is found that the definition of 
dixkatoovrvy, obtained with so much labour in the Republic, 
is tacitly set aside in the Laws, and that the disjunctive- 
hypothetical method so energetically put forth in the 
Parmenides nowhere distinctly recurs, it need not surprise 
us that the significance of d:dvo.a in Theaet. 189 E, Soph. 
265 D, E differs essentially from that assigned to the same 
word in Rep. VI. 511, or that aic@nous, d0£a, pavracia, réxvn, 
emuoTHpn, pirocodia, can only be said to have an approxi- 
mate fixity of meaning. 


Aia@yors. 


a. Any immediate perception, intuition or consciousness. 
Charm. 158 E, 159 A diAov yap Oru, ef cor Tapeote cwHppoovvn, 
yy \ > ME 2) I b) / / b] Let > / 
€xeis TL Tept avtis dokaew. avdyKn yap Tov evovoay avrny, 
y wv ” , / 3 eo , BA / \ 
elmep Eveotiy, aioOyotv tiva Tapexety, e€ ns Bd§a ay Tis cor TEpl 
2 mn 4 ic4 3 \ Nae a? c 4 
QUTNS €lN, O TL EOTL Kal OTOLOY TL TwHppoovrn. 
This is the ordinary meaning as exemplified in Antiphon, 
Hetod. p.134, $44; Thue. 11 50,61; Eur. El. 290; Xen. 
Hellav, 1,°68 ; Anab. Iv. 6, § 13. 


Obs.—Euripides (Iph. Aul. 1243) already has atc@nua, which, 
though frequent in Aristotle, does not seem to occur in Plato. 
A special meaning = ‘scent’ as a hunting term occurs in Xen, 
Cyn. 3, $53 cp. Rep. ib 375 A. 


VOLE. I. Y 
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B. Sense-perception in general, as opposed to yvdéors, 
cognition, vénots, intellection, Aoy.op0s, reasoning : imper- 
fectly distinguished from é6¢6£a and davracia. 

Without entering here on the discussion of Plato’s 
philosophy of sensation, it may be observed that a com- 
parison of Phaedo 79, Phaedr. 249, 250, Rep. VII. 524, with 
Phileb. 33, 38, 43 A, B, Tim. 43 C, shows that the reasonings 
attributed to the disciples of Protagoras in the Theaetetus, 
though rejected as a definition of knowledge, exercise 
a decided influence on the evolution of Plato’s psychology. 

y. Special modes of sensation, including the five senses, 
with others not separately named. 

Phaedo 65D 75n otv méT0TE TL TOY ToLOUTwWY Tots d6POadpots 
eldes ; Ovdapds, 7) 8 ds. “AAN GAA Tit aicbjoe Toy 1a Tod 
ocopatos epyww avtév ; Rep. VI. 507 E 7) Tod épay aicOnats. 

6. A single act of sense-perception,—an impression of 
sense. Theaet. 156D rip Aevkdryra te Kal aic&now airy 
ftippotov: ib. B ai pey ody aidbyoes ta Tordde Huiv éxovow 
dvopata, oes TE Kal akoal kal dopyoets, k.T.A. 

Thus the évavria aio@qor1s of Rep. VI. 523 B, Soph. 266 
is an opposite impression of ‘ie same sense. 


Obs.—Aicénrés in Men. 76 p is said to be an expression in the 
manner of Gorgias: otherwise the word occurs first in Plato; and 
aic@nrns, anak cipnuevov in ‘Theaet. 160 D, appears to be invented on 
the spot. It is cited by Pollux as an unusual word. 


Adéa. 

The opposition of doKxeiy at once to eivar and érictacba 
leads to the association of 66a as the lower faculty with 
atoOno.s. For example in Rep. VI, VW, where the clearness 
of a faculty is said to be proportioned to the nature of its 
object, 60a seems to be concerned with the shadows, i.e. 
the visible world; in Phaedo 96 it is an involuntary 
judgement resulting from sense and memory, and in the 
Phaedrus the unlucky charioteer regales his steeds with 
Tpopy Sofac7m, because of his poverty in the ideas. But in 
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Theaet., Soph., Phil., it becomes manifest that 6d£a is 
simply a judgement, given by the mind in answer to herself, 
which may or may not be coincident with an impression 
of sense, and» may be either true or false. This is in 
accordance with the advance in psychological clearness 
which marks the dialectical dialogues. 

In the earlier part of the Theaetetus, d6£a gavracia 
aioOno.s are very closely associated, although in such an 
expression as in 179 C 10 mapdyv éxdotw mddos, e& dv ai 
ais@joes Kal at Katdé tattas Bdgar ylyvorvta, the distinction 
between atc@no.s and 6d0fa is accurately preserved (cp. 
Charm. 159A quoted above). It is only after the dis- 
cussion in pp. 184-190, however, that the definition of d0&a 
as b.avoias anoteevtTno1s (Soph. 264A) becomes possible. 
For it has now been clearly brought out that dda, opinion 
or judgement, is an operation of the mind, silently pre- 
dicating one thing of another. Such predication or 
judgement may refer to any subject matter, but it may be 
false as well as true, and this gives occasion for the 
question, How is false opinion possible? See esp. 
Phileb..37 C, D: 

Opinion, so understood, is still distinguished from 
Knowledge (é€motjyn) which is always true, although this 
opposition is not sufficiently accounted for by the definition 
of émoripn as b6£a adnOys peta Adyov. Ad&a adnOns holds 
a higher place in subsequent dialogues, Sophist, Philebus, 
Timaeus, than in the Republic, where it is condemned as 
MOM: a IcepaVl. ,O0Ke™ cp: IV. 430). 

For the vernacular crossing the specific meaning, see 
esp. VI. 490 A mapa dd€av .. . do€aCopevors. 


Obs.—The naturalness of the association of dd£a with atocOnois 
appears from the passage of the Charmides (159 a) above quoted. 
On the other hand, the constant use of Soxet pur in expressing 
a judgement of the mind, suggested the other meaning in which 
dé£a is Opposed to émornyn. As the two meanings were not con- 
sciously distinguished, a confusion arose which helped to accentuate 

“72 
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Plato’s view of the uncertainty and fallaciousness of sensation ; to 
which, however, Philosophy had from the first been predisposed, as 
appears from well-known sayings of Heraclitus and Parmenides. 


, 
Pavtacia, 


Pavracia is properly the noun of davrd¢erdar (Soph. 
260 E, Rep. Il. 382 E), but is treated in Theaet. 152 C, 161E 
as the noun of ¢aivecOa. In Soph. 264 A, B 70 dalverOa 
is defined as dda per’ aicOjocews or otppiéis aicOjnoews Kal 
dd&ys. In Phileb. 39, however, there is a more elaborate 
description of imagination or presentation (Vorstellung). 
Opinion or judgement having been characterized under the 
figure of a scribe who writes down sentences in the mind, 
it is added that the scribe is corroborated by a painter, 
who illustrates what is written down. And the pictures 
of this artist may have reference to the past or future, 
and like the judgements which they accompany, they may 
be either false or true. The pleasures of Hope are thus 
accounted for. The word gavtasia does not occur in this 
passage. But it is obvious that the thing meant might 
be denoted by the term, and the mental images in question 
are spoken of as (wypadijpara (39 D) Ta havtdécpata &Cwypadn- 
peva (40A). In Rep. Il. 382 E, where davrtd¢ecOa (380 D) 
has preceded, ¢avtacio. are ‘illusive apparitions. The 
word carries a similar association in Soph. 260 E, &c. 

The noun, although common (with its derivatives) in 
later writers, does not occur before the time of Plato. 


Avdavoua. 


In the concluding passage of Rep. vI the word é:dvo.a 
acquires a specific meaning, to denote the faculty, or 
attitude of mind, zztermediate between dda and émotHpy, 
or between wio7is and votvs. This definition stands in close 
reference to the context in which it occurs, and it is 
observable that évavova in this exact sense is hardly to be 
found elsewhere in Plato. The definition appears to rest 
on a false etymology, viz. 6va-vo.a, ‘mediate intellection, 
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‘thinking ¢hrough something, as distinguished from pure 
intuition on the one hand and mere impressions on the 
other ; because the abstract truths of mathematical science 
are studied through visible symbols (VI. 511 D os petagd ri 
d0&ns te kal vot, cp. VII. 533 D, E). The psychology of the 
Theaetetus supplies a more accurate explanation of the 
term, as=‘ mental discourse, passing between subject and 
predicate, or predicate and subject. This view of é.dvo.a 
recurs in the Sophistes (263 D). Avdavo.a, so understood, is 
not above and beyond é¢€éa, but is the necessary preliminary 
to it; since the mind puts her questions before she answers 
them, and opinion, however seemingly instantaneous, is the 
consequence of thought. Thus 60€a rises in the scale, and 
dudvora, as a subjective fact, is correctly analysed. 

In the great majority of instances 8:dvora (with its verb 
dvavoeio Oat) is used in the ordinary Greek acceptations of 
(1) mental activity, (2) mind in act, (3) a particular thought 
or conception, (4) meaning, (5) intention. 


"Eéts. § 56. 

"Eéis, a0 Tod éxew Tws, is properly a state or condition 
whether bodily or mental. But the psychological use of 
this word also is affected in Plato by a false etymological 
association from the active use of éyw. The active use 
of €£is occurs in Rep. IV. 433E 7 Tod olxelov te Kal éavtod 
éfis re kal mpaéis, Soph. 247 A dixaocvrns ef Kal tmapovoia, 
Theaet. 197 A émorypyns .. . €&v. And it seems probable 
that in such passages as Phaedr. 268E tov thy onv ew 
éxovra, Rep. VI. 509 A Tiv Tod dyadod é&v, IX. 591 B 6An 
1 Wvxn . . . Tyswwrepay ew AauBdve, although the ordinary 
meaning of ‘condition’ is present, Plato has the other 
association in his mind. For the more familiar meaning, 
see esp. Phileb. 11 D é&w Woyns kal d1d0eow, K.T.A. 


Téxvy——practical skill. 
a. Skill as opposed to inexperience, Phaedo 89 E dvev 


TEXVNS THS TEpl TAaVOpdTeELa. 
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g. Enlightened practice, as opposed to mere ‘rule of 
thumb’ (éuzepia cal tp187), Phaedr. 260 E, 270 B, Gorg. 
463 B (see Rep. VI. 493 B). 

y. Professional practice, opposed to that of an amateur, 
Prot. 315A él téxvy pavOave.. 

6. Art as opposed (1) to nature, Rep. I. 381B; (2) to 
divine inspiration, Ion 536 D. 

e. A system of rules (Phaedr. 261 B). 

¢ réyyn as distinguished from émuotnun is (1) a lower 
srade of knowledge (see the contemptuous diminutive 
rexvvdpiov in Rep. V. 475E); (2) (chiefly in the later 
dialogues) Knowledge applied to production (yéveors), 
Laws X. 892.B,C. 


Obs.—The actual sciences (as distinguished from the same studies 
when enlightened by philosophy) are called réyya in Rep. vi. 511 ¢ 
7) ind TOY TExVav Kadovpevor. The second (8) and sixth (¢) of 
these definitions reappear in subsequent philosophy. 


"Emit pn. 

As in other cases (above, p. 292 ff.) the philosophical is 
to be distinguished from the ordinary use. 

a. (1) The proper note of émorjyn, as distinguished from 
dda, is certainty (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1115) :— 

Rep. V. 477 B émotypyn ... emi TO OvTL TEpUKE, yVOvaL ws 
€oTL TO Ov. 

(2) Hence in the specially Platonic sense, émornyn is 
distinguished from téxyy as speculative from practical 
knowledge. 

Rep. IV. 438 C émornpy .. . adty pabnpatos aditod émornpy 
eoTiv. 

Parm. 134A avry pev 6 éoti emormpn, Tis 0 éoTw adjOea, 
aiths av éxeiyns etn emorppyn... Exdatn S€ ad TOV émorTpav 
1) €oTwv, ExdoTov TOV OvTwV, d €oTLY, Ely Gv émoTHpy. 

It is in this ideal sense that vain attempts are made in 
the Theaetetus to define émuotjun. And this is the meaning 
of the word in Rep. vi. 508 E and similar places. 
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8B. The more ordinary use of the word, in which it is 
nearly equivalent to réxvy, is sometimes guarded by the 
addition of the specific object :— 

Rep. Iv. 438 D émevdi) oixias epyacias émornun eyevero, 
dupveyKe TOV Gov EmorTHpav, GoTE olKodopLKH KANOVaAL. 

Or by some qualifying word such as Aeyouern. See 
Rep. VI. 533 D as émorjpas pev modAdKis Tpocelmopev bia 
TO €0os, d€ovTar 5€ dydpatos dAXov, EvapyeaTtepov pev 7 H0Ens, 
apvdporepov O€ 7) eTLoTHPNS. 

But this meaning of emery also occurs without any 
qualification, especially in the plural, and quite as often in 
the later as in the earlier dialogues. 

Rep. VI. 522 C @ maca mpocxpartar Téxvar TE Kal didvo.at 
Kal émorhpat, 

Polit. 308 C rév curdeTiKGy émotmpav: Phileb. 62 D. 

The singular also appears in the sense of ‘ practical skill’ 
(as in Thucydides, &c.). 

Phaedr. 269 D tpocdaBay émotmpyy Te Kal pedernv. 

Gorg. 511 C 7) Tov vety émorypy, 


udod0dia. § 58. 


The abstract noun as well as the adjective idccodos 
occurs in Isocrates, but not elsewhere before Plato, 
although qiAocopeitv was in ordinary use (Herod. I. 30, 
Thuc. II. 40). 

a. Piiocopia is defined in the Republic (Vv. 475 E ff.) as 
the love of the whole, (VI. 486 A) Oewpia rartos pev xpdvov, 
maons 6€ ovoias, and is elsewhere (Sophist. 253 E) identified 
with dcaAextiK7. 

8. But the word is also used in the more ordinary sense 
of ‘mental culture, ‘ scientific pursuit ’:— 

Theaet. 143 D yewpertpiay 7 tTiva ddAqv drroG0p av. 

Tim. 88 C povotky Kai raon pdoo0dia Tpocxpepevor. 

In Theaet. 172C of év Tats didogopiats ToAdy xpdvov b10- 
tpiipavres, the plural seems to include Theodorus as a man 
of sczentific culture. 
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Oupos, TO Oupoerdés. 

A tripartite division of Wvy7) appears in the Phaedrus- 
myth (Phaedr. 246 foll.), in Rep. Iv. 435 foll., 1x. 580 foll., 
and in Tim: 7o.. On the other hand in Rep..x. 6124 
a doubt is expressed whether the Soul in her true nature 
be divisible at all, and in Phaedo 80 B, C pure Soul is akin 
to the povoeidés. In the Timaeus Oupds, or resentment, is 
expressly said to belong to the lower and mortal part, or 
aspect, of the Soul. But the function assigned to it is 
much the same as in Rep. Iv'. In Rep. Ix, I. c., this part 
of the soul is more exactly described as quAdrtipov, and in 
the same passage the love of honour is resolved into the 
love of power. In the imagery which follows, the dupoedes 
is further analysed into the nobler and meaner forms of 
anger, the ‘lion’ being reinforced with a crawling serpent 
brood: IX. 590 B 76 Acovr@des TE Kat dpeddes. 

The conception mythically expressed in the Phaedrus is 
less distinct, and though closely akin to the psychology of 
the Republic and Timaeus, is not precisely the same. The 
white horse yoked to the winged chariot is altogether of 
a noble strain (kadds kal a@yaOds Kat €x Tovovtwy), ‘a lover of 
honour, with temperance and chastity *, a comrade of right 
thinking, obedient to the voice of Reason. He thus 
corresponds rather to the ideal in conformity with which 
the @vpoedés is to be trained than to the @vpoedés as such. 
Nor is the nobler steed entrusted with control over his 


1 Tim. 7JoA 70 peréxov obv THs WuxHs avbplas Kat Ovpod, piAdverkoy ov, 
KaTwKicay eyyuTépw Tis KEpadrys .. . va ToD Adyou KaTyKOOV Ov KoWwT peT 
éxetvov Bla 1 Tav emiOupi@v KaTéxor yévos, d7d7’ eK THs akpoTdAcws 7H 
émTaypate kal Aoyw pndapn melBecOa Exdv EHEAXL. TrHV Se 67 Kapdiavy ... eis 
THY Sopupopikyy olknow KaTéeoTHCAaY, 

? Shakespeare, Macbeth ii. 1: 

Macbeth. ‘When ‘tis, 

It shall make honour for you.’ 

Banquo. “So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell'd.’ 
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baser yoke-fellow. His work is done if he run his own 
course obediently. 

It is probable that in the partition of the Soul in the 
Republic, Plato has not forgotten the Phaedrus. But he 
has also in mind the special requirements (practical as well 
as speculative) of the work in hand, and in particular the 
close analogy between individual and state, and the position 
of dvépeta amongst the cardinal (civic) virtues. 

Now Ovpoeidys, ‘spirited, is applied by Xenophon to 
a high-bred horse, such as that which symbolized the 
nobler passions in the Phaedrus—the word does not occur 
in earlier Greek: and Ovyds is the crude form of dvépeta. 
*Avdpeta is the virtue of the guardians, who are vAakes tOv 
Te exTos ToAEul@v Kal Tov evTds diAlwv, and TO Ovpoedés is 
now formulated as the corresponding part of the individual 
Soul. 


(c) DIALECTICAL TERMS. § 60. 
No terms in Plato so nearly attain the fixity of technical 
use as those which bear on method, such for example as 
ovvayewv, ‘generalize, daipetoOa, ‘distinguish, AapBaveu, 
‘apprehend, dvadauBavew, ‘divide, drodapBdveww, ‘ specify,’ 
petievat, ‘treat,’ wedodos, ‘treatment.’ This is most apparent 
in dialogues which represent the conversation of Socrates 
with his disciples—as in the Phaedo, Republic and Philebus. 
See Rep. VII. 532 D where Glaucon says, od yap év t@ viv 


, / b) / 3 \ \ > / bs / 
TapovTt movov akovotéa, GAA Kal avdis TOAAAKLS ETTALLTEOD. 


Avadextiky—drahéyerPai—Brdextos. 


Awddextos is rational conversation, with associations 
derived from the practice of Socrates, and is opposed to 
barren disputation :—Rep. V. 454 A épid., od Siadektw pds 
adAjrovs xpeuevor. Hence 7 Sadextixy (Sc. TExVI, S. UEIod0s) 
is the Platonic ideal of method. But the connotation of 


the term inevitably varies with the shifting aspects of that 
ideal. 
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Meno 75D «i pev ye Tov copy tis ein Kal eproTiKOY TE Kal 
ayovioTtkGv 6 epopevos, elroy, av atvT@ ...k.T.r,, Eb OE HaoTrEp 
eyo Te kal ov vuvl didror ovtes BovAowTo GAA?jAots Braheyeo#at, 
det 1) Tpadtepov Tws Kal StadextiKdtepoy azroKpiver Oar. 

In the sequel it is explained that a dialectical answer is 
one having a true relation to the respondent’s previous 
admissions. 

The word therefore has no reference here to any assump- 
tion of supra-sensual «iy, but only to that living inter- 
course of mind with mind, which was the secret of 
Socrates!. In the Phaedrus évadextixy is again associated 
with the same vivid reciprocity of thoughts. But both the 
Socratic method and its intellectual aim are now viewed 
under the glow of Platonic idealism at its most fervent 
heat, and the dvadexrixds is now the master of knowledge 
that is at once comprehensive and distinct, seeing as one 
what is a whole in Nature, as different, what Nature parts 
asunder ; overtaking the subtleties of reality with the move- 
ment of mind—his thought adequately grasping and 
following the Nature of things, at once in their infinity and 
unity. Thus he realizes the privilege which belongs at 
birth to every soul which takes the form of man: de 
yap avOpwrov Evviévar Kat eldos AEeyopevov, €x TOAAGY lov? 
aidOjcewr eis tv Aoytopo Evvaipovpevov., Toto b€ eotw dvd- 
prnots exelvor, & more eldevy NudY 7) Wux7 TvuTOpEreica He@ Kal 
Urepidovoa a viv eivat paper, kal dvaktaca eis TO dv bvTMs. 
616 67) Otkaiwms orn TTEpotTat 7 TOD irocdov Sidvora’ Tpds yap 
exeivois del €ott prypy Kata dvvapw, Tpos olomep Beds Gv Oeids 
estt. These latter words are of course taken from the 
myth (249 C), but in the later portion of the same dialogue 
(266 B, &c.) the method referred to, if not exactly formu- 
lated, is more precisely indicated. True eloquence, it is 


1 So in the Theaetetus Protagoras is made to claim fairness from a dialec- 
tical respondent. Theaet. 167 E xwpls piv ws dywu(duevos . . . xwpls de 
diareyopevos. Cp. also Crat. 390 Cc for the simpler meaning. 

? W. H. Thompson conjectured idvr’. 
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there said, must be based on a scientific estimate of the 
human mind and of truth in all its aspects, and also of the 
mutual relations between these and various minds. This 
science is compared to that of Hippocrates, whose medical 
practice wag based on profound study of the human body. 
Such an ideal, though vaguely sketched, is by no means 
severed from experience. Its unattainableness, indeed, 
lies rather in the infinity of nature than in the abstracted- 
ness of knowledge. In the Republic, on the other hand, 
the allegory of the cave and the ladder of the sciences 
carry off the mind into a region where actual experience 
seems of little account, and philosophic thought is imagined 
as Moving among pure elén,—eldeowv adrots 6.’ adtGy eis ava. 
Yet here also, while the dualism is more evident, it is hard 
to tell how much is allegorical. For Socrates maintains 
that the philosopher, who has been trained in dialectic, 
will be no whit behind his fellow-citizens in practical 
wisdom, but on the contrary will be infinitely more capable, 
with equal opportunities, of dealing with any actual 
emergency !. 


Luvaywyr}—ouddoyropds. 

The most pervading note of dvaAexrixy, and this appears 
both in the Republic and the Phaedrus, is comprehensiveness 
accompanied with clearness. 

VII. 537 C 6... yap ouvortiKds diadextikds, 6 5€ pa) ov. Cp. 
Tim. 83C¢ where Socrates admires the man who gave the 
name of yoA7) to phenomena so diversified as those to which 
it is applied. This is again insisted on in Soph. 253 C,D— 
esp. in the words 6 ye rotto dvvaros Spay piav iSéav dia 
TOAAGY, ... TavTn diaTeTapevny tkaves dvarcOaverai—another 
locus classicus on the subject. By this time, however, the 
questions turning on predication have come to the front, 

1 Inthe Republic Socrates refuses to define SiaAexTieh : but he describes it 
thus—7 Kal diadexTiKdy Kadels TOV AOYoV ExdoTou Aap BavorTa THs ovctas; This 


follows a passage in praise of 6vaAextixy in the light of the account of the 
mental faculties in Book v1. 


§ 61. 
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and the method indicated is one of logical determination, 
according to the real participation of things in ideas, and 
of ideas or kinds in one another: rodro 8 éorwy, 7) Te Kowwveiv 
Exacta dvvatar Kal o7n pn, dvakpivew Kata yévos éniotacbau. 
In the Politicus again, and also in the Philebu’, the notion 
of method becomes still more concrete, involving not 
merely relation but proportion—r6 pérpuor, purxtH vous, weTpov. 
An increasing sense of the complexity of the world makes 
more apparent the hindrances to adequacy of method. At 
the same time dialectical improvement, the preparation 
and sharpening of the instrument, is prized apart from the 
immediate results. The notion of adapting logical weapons 
to the subject to be attacked is curiously expressed in 
Philebus 23 B datvera: deity GAAnS pyxavis emt Ta devrepeta 
bTep vod Topevomevov olov Pedy EXEL ErEpa TOV EuTpocbEV Adywv" 
€aT. O€ tows evia kat tavTd. And the conception of science, 
without losing the associations originally suggested by the 
conversations of Socrates, now includes not only the 
ascertainment of differences, but of finite differences, not 
only the one and many, but the ‘how many,’ Phil. 16 p. 

Plato’s ‘ dialectic,’ then, is not merely an ideal method, 
but the ideal of a method, which at best is only approxi- 
mately realized!, and presents different aspects according to 
the scope and spirit of particular dialogues. It is a con- 
ception which grows with the growth of Plato’s thoughts. 
In the Protagoras and Gorgias it is contrasted with popular 
rhetoric—the one exact and truthful, the other loose and 
careless of the truth ; in other places to épiorixy (avTiAoyrKy, 
dywviorixy). Its end is neither persuasion nor refutation, 
but the attainment and communication of truth, of which 
the tests are universality and certainty. 

*Epiotiky. =» 

The marks of dytiAoyiKy or epiotixy also vary with the 
stages of Platonism*; but that which is most pervading, 


1 Theaet. 196£, Rep. iv. 435. 
? Phaedo tor kz, Rep. v. 454, Theaet. 197A. 
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and which comes out most clearly where Plato’s own 
philosophy is ripest, is the crudeness of affirmation and 
negation, the root fallacy of confounding dictum simpliciter 
with dictum secundum quid. 

Avaipeors : dtaipeiy, diarpetr Oat, SvadapBavewr, daxpiveww, Tepe, § 63. 
ME€pos, POpLov, Tua, Tou, dLapun. 

While d:aipety or diaipetoOa is the term most commonly 
used for logical division, and pépos for the result, it is 
observable that in the later dialogues, where classification 
becomes more frequent, the expression is varied, some other 
word from the list given above being used instead. 


Obs. 1.—Amdoiv has two meanings, (£) admitting no further 
division, (2) true without qualification or distinction. (Gorg. 503 a, 
Phaedr. 244 a.) 

Obs. 2.— AmohapBavew is to ‘ specify, and for this drovepeoOa is 
used in Polit. 276 p and elsewhere. 

The aor. participle droAa8av is used absolutely in Rep. 1v. 420 c 
Thy evdaipova TAaTTOpEV OK GmrokaBdrTes. 

Cp. dropepi€o, amroywpito, 

AapBavew. $ 64. 

The simple AapBavew has also a special use, nearly= 
tToAapBavew, ‘to conceive, or ‘formulate, sometimes with 
the addition of Ady. 

Phaedr. 246 D tiv... airiay .. . dBopev. 

Rep. VII. 559 A iva timw AéBopev airas. 

Ion 532 E \dBopev yap TO Ady. 

Rep. VI. 496 D ratrta tavta Aoyiop@ aPwv. 

Rep. VII. 533 B ovdels jyiv dupirBytnce: A€yovowy, ws adrov 
ye ExdoTov Tépl, 0 EoTL ExaoTov, GAY Ts eTmLXELPEL MEDOdOS 6O@ 
TEpt TavTos AapPdverv. 

Phileb. 50 D AaBévta . . . rodTo Tapa cavTw. 

“‘Yrd0eots, brotiBecPat. § 65. 

‘Y7d0eors in Plato is ‘an assumption, adopted as a basis 
of reasoning, either (2) dogmatic, or (8) provisional. Cp. 
men: Mem=1V7'6;-0).13. 
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a. Theaet. 183 B ws viv ye mpos tiv atray bwdbeow ov« 
éxovor pyuata, viz. the dogmatic assumption that all is 
motion: Soph. 244°C r@ radrnv thy bndbeow iTodenEevw, the 
doctrine of €y 70 zap. 

B. Meno 86E é€ bmobécews .. . cKoTreto Oat, etre SidaxTov eoTLV 
cite Onwootv. Here the nature of such hypothetical reasoning 
is illustrated by a geometrical example: ‘If the figure 
applied to the base of the triangle is similar to it, then 


one thing follows, but not otherwise’ EX. In this sense 


the word is used with reference to the Zenonian dialectic, of 
the proposition which is subjected to the indirect proof that 
it is untenable. 

Accordingly, in Socratic reasoning, which proceeds by 
testing successive assumptions with negative examples, 
each proposed definition, while it maintains its ground, 
is called the izd0ecrs. 

Euthyphr. 11 C viv 6€, cat yap ai brobéces eiciv. 

Phaedo 107 B od pdvor y’, én, ® Tyspla, 6 Ywxpatns, adda 
tadra te ev A€yets (Simmias has just spoken of the greatness 
of the subject and the feebleness of man), kat Tas brobéces 
Tas mportas, kal el TuoTal tpiv eloiv, Guws emioKeTTEAL cTapeo- 
Tepov’ Kal €ay adras tkavds dveAnTe, ... AkovAovdjoeTe TO Ady, 
Kal dcov dvvatoy padtor avOpdaw éemakoArovdjoat’ Kav TodTo 
avTo capes yevytar, ovdev CnTHoETE TEpaLTEepa. 

We may remember that it is the same Simmias, who 
earlier in the dialogue (85 D) puts forth the touching image 
of a raft, to represent the provisional nature of every 
human theory, in the absence of a divine, or superhuman, 
principle. 

Now of these primary hypotheses, or first premisses, one 
of the chief is clearly that notion of true causes insisted on 
in Phaedo 100 B, 101 D, as the outcome of the procedure of 
Socrates, viz. that each thing is what it is by participation 
(uetaoxeois) in the idea. ‘All other modes of causation you 
will leave, says Socrates, to those who are cleverer than you 
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are. Fearing, asthe proverb says, your own shadow, you will 
hold on to that sure ground of the assumption (rijs b108écews). 
And if any one attacks you there, you will not answer him 
until you have tested all the consequences of the hypothesis 
itself. And if in the end you have to examine the grounds 
of your assumption, you will do so bya similar process, 
having framed a new and higher hypothesis, by the best 
lights you have, and so on until you reach a satisfactory 
result. But you will not, as the eristics do, confuse in 
argument the principle with its consequences; that is not 
the way to discover truth.’ 

Here the apy7 is the same with the brdé0ens. It is there- 
fore somewhat startling to find in Rep. VI. 511 this very 
identification (ais ai troéces dpxai) made a ground of 
objection to the actual condition of the sciences. It will 
be said that this applies only to the mathematical sciences, 
and to them only in so far as they work through visible 
symbols, but this view is inconsistent with VII. 517D; see 
the notes. 

The apparent discrepancy arises out of what may be 
termed the overweening intellectualism of this part of the 
Republic. the same temper which prompts the notion of an 
astronomy without observations, and a science of harmony 
independent of sound. Plato is aware that he is setting 
forth an impossible ideal, but for the education of his 
‘airy burghers,’ nothing short of the absolute will satisfy 
him. Allowing for this difference of spirit, the two pas- 
sages just quoted from the Phaedo, for the very reason 
that they are less aspiring, throw light on the description of 
the true method in Rep. VI. 533 C 7) dvaAexriKy é00d0s povn 
TavTN TopeveTat, tas btobécets dvaipodoa em avTHY TIV apX yy, iva 
BeBawwonra, and the corresponding passage in VI. 511. 
For example, though it is by no means clear that by the 
ixavdv tt Of Phaedo 101 D, Plato means the same thing with 
the avumdderov or the id€a rod dyaod, yet the description of 
the progress from the lower to the higher hypothesis is 


§ 66. 
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parallel to the ladder of ideas in VI. 511 B ras GwoOéces 
TOLOVJLEVOS OVK apxas, AAA TO ovr. brobécers, oioy emLBacers TE 
kal Oppds, iva péxpt TOU avuTo0erov ent Thy TOD TayTos apxiy iév, 
x.t.A. The contrast between arguing about principles and 
their consequences also corresponds to this upward and 
downward way. And the words in Phaedo 107 B édp atras 
(ras bwobécets) ixavGs du€AnTe .. . AkoAovdiyoeTe TH Adyo, Kad? 
dcov duvatov partot avOpd7@ évaxodovdjoat, further illustrate 
the notion of a ‘higher analytic,’ which in both dialogues is 
imperfectly shadowed forth: while the ultimate cause in 
the Phaedo 98 A, 99 C the ‘reason of the best, is a concep- 
tion not far removed from the Idea of Good. It becomes 
apparent, when the whole tenour of these kindred passages 
is considered, that what Plato censures in the actual 
methods of ‘Science’ is not the use of assumptions, but the 
habit of regarding them as fixed and self-evident, VII. 533 C 
€ws dv brobéceot ypwpevar TavTas akwytous eGo, pq) Svvapevat 


Adyov Oiddvat avTor. 


Obs.—The simple rdevae (sometimes riéeoOar)—in frequent use 
—is to ‘posit’ or ‘assume,’ not necessarily as the first step in an 
argument. ‘Theaet. 190 Sdfav ruvtny tibepev aitis. 


a ‘ , a 
€v Kal trok\a—orouxetoy, 


It is clear from the classical passage of the Philebus 
16 ff., that ‘one and many’ had become a recognized 
formula in the Platonic school. But it is also clear from 
the passage itself, especially when other places are 
compared, that the formula had different meanings and 
applications. (a) Single objects have many attributes. 
(8) Many individuals ‘partake’ in common of one idea: 
the cidos is therefore one and many. (y) Ideas themselves 
are complex, and variously correlated, yet many are bound 
in one under some higher notion, all partake of number 
and being, and Being is itself absorbed in the Good. 

It is characteristic of Plato’s later theory, that in the 
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Philebus he not only dwells on this last aspect of the truth, 
but also speaks of it as a ta0os Tév Adywv ... Tap’ Hiv, San 
affection or attribute of human discourse. This point of 
view is all the more significant, when it is remembered that 
the discussions in the Parmenides, Theaetetus, and Sophist 
have intervened. 

a. The first and simplest aspect of the ‘one and many ‘§ 67. 
appears in Plato, (1) as a Zenonian or Heraclitean paradox, 
(2) as a proof of the necessity of the Idea. 

(1) Phileb. 14.C Orav tis ue py... eva yeyovdra pice, 
todos civar TaALY, TOUS ue, K.T.A., TLOEMEVOS. 

Parm. 129C «i 8’ ue & Tus dmodetSer dvta Kal mwodda, K.T.A. 

Theaet. 166B tév eival tia, GAN odyt Tos, Kal TovToUS 
ylyvouevous arelpous, eavtep avopolwats ylyynrat. 

In the Protagorean theory, as the mind is a bundle or 
succession of momentary impressions, each substance is a 
bundle or aggregate of transient attributes or presentations, 
Theaet. 157 B, C @ 67 GOpotopart dvOpwrdv re rievtat Kal ALOov 
Kal €xactov (od Te Kal €idos. 

(2) In Rep. VI. 523 it is shown by an example how the 
mind passes through the consciousness of diversity to the 
perception of unity. The finger is both rough and smooth ; 
this awakens thought to the existence of roughness and 
smoothness, each as one several thing, and of their oppo- 
sition as a reality. This is the psychological counterpart 
of many other passages where the diversities of sense are 
made the ground for assuming abstract unities. 

8. One idea or form is shared by many objects. Beauty § 68. 
is one, the beautiful are many, &c. This point of view, 
with the difficulties attending it has been already discussed 
(above, p. 309 ff.; Médeéis, &c.). It may be called the 
formula of crude realism. 

y. The problem of solving these difficulties emerges 
together with the third and highest aspect of the év kai 
mohAa in the dialectical dialogues. It is now that, as we 
have seen, clearer views of predication, a more subjective 

VOL x If zZ 
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point of view, and a higher comprehension of the ideas as 
forms of thought, of their interrelation and sequence, lead 
the way towards a rational metaphysic and psychology. 
The result is a scheme of thought, or as Plato himself 
terms it, a xdéopos tis doduaros (Philebus 64 8B), which is 
indeed empty of content, but has no insignificant bearing 
on the after progress of the Sciences. 

In Theaet. 202, Plato deals tentatively with this later 
phase of the question through the contrast of cro.xetoy and 
ovidaBy. Here cvda87 is the complex idea, which is itself 
resolved into a higher unity—e.g. the harmony of treble 
and bass notes, or the art of music as comprising various 
harmonies. 

But in Polit. 278 B-D1, as well as in Rep. III. 402 A-C, 
the oro.yeiov is the idea, while the ovAdAa87 is the com- 
bination of ideas in fact. Thus justice is justice, whether 
in commerce, war, judicial pleadings, or any other of the 
varied circumstances of human society. 


Trapaderypa, 

mapadetypa has two very different meanings in Plato, 
one of which has been already discussed (above, p. 310 ff.). 
The artist copies from a fattern (1); the merchant, for 
convenience sake, carries about (2) examples of his wares 
(defypara Phaedo 110 B). The latter would seem to be the 
figure implied in the logical use of mapaderyya for the illus- 
tration of one species by another of the same genus, the 
complex by the simple, the obscure by the familiar, the 
unknown by the known. A full account of this mode of 
argument is given by the Eleatic Stranger in Polit. 277 D ff. 
Cp. Prot. 330 A, Phaedr. 262 C, Theaet. 154 C, 202 E, Soph. 
218 D. 

For other ‘ dialectical’ terms, expressing various aspects 


of predication, such as zpocayopevw, mpooantw, mpoottOnyt, 


' This passage is a good example of the concrete mode of conception 


which belongs to Plato’s later style. 
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TpoTapuoTTH, TUuTAEKELY, OVOMA, Pha, TpdTpHa, acts, am0- 
dacs, see the Lexica. 





The wide gap which separates Plato’s use of philo- 
sophical terms from Aristotle’s may be briefly instanced 
in the case of (1) odoia, (2) duadextixy, and (3) cvAdAoyuTp6s. 


(1) The chapter of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Iv. 8, in 
which various meanings of ovcia both as substance and 
essence are distinguished, would hardly have been intelli- 
gible to Plato, although between the transcendent Being of 
Rep. VI, and the puri ovata of Phil. 27 B, a long step has 
been made towards the conception of concrete existence. 

(2) Atadexrixy in Aristotle is intermediate between 
philosophy and common sense, a sort of tentative philo- 
sophizing which falls short of certainty—Met. II. 2, § 20 7) 
OLaAEKTLKT TELPATTLKH Tepl Gv 7) irocopia yvwpiatixy. To 
Plato, as we know, the same term represented the highest 
reach of philosophic method. 

(3) The word ovddoyopds occurs only once in Plato, 
Theaet. 186 D, where it is used quite simply, much as 
avadoyiopara (ib. supr. C), to express the action of the mind 
in forming judgements from impressions of sense. The 
verb ovdAdoyiferOat, ‘to reason, ‘collect, ‘infer, is not 
infrequent, but is also used quite simply, as it might occur 
in ordinary discourse :— 

Rep. VII. 531 D kal €uNoyoby Taira 7} eotiv dAAnAots olKeta, 
‘and these things are reasoned of from that general point 
of view in which they are mutually akin.’ 

Ib. 516 B peta radr’ Gy 759 ouddoytloto Tepl adrod, K.T.A., 
‘in the next place he would proceed to infer that it is the 
Sun who, &c. 

How far such uses are removed from the Aristotelian 


doctrine of the Syllogism appears on comparing any one of 
numberless passages : 


§ 70. 
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Rhetor. I. 2, § 8 dvayxn ovddroytCopevor 7 emdyovta derkvdvar 
OTLobY. 

Analyt. Pr. I. 1, § 6 ovddoyiopes b€ éote Adyos ev @ 
reOevtwy TwWav Erepov TL TOV KEmwevavy €€ avayKns orpBaiver TO 
Tavta «iva. 

Met. IV. 3, § 3 ovddAoyiopol of mpGrou ex 1Gv Tpioy bu Evds 
pecov. 

Analyt. Pr. I. 7, § 4 €orw dvayayeiv tavtas tovs ovAdo- 
ylopovs els TOvS Ev TO TPOTH oXHpaTL KaOdAOV svAAOYyLOPOUS. 

See also esp. Soph. Elench. c. 33 sub fin. 

But it is observable that even in Aristotle both verb and 
noun occur elsewhere in the ordinary Greek sense. See 
Bonitz, /udex Aristotelicus, s. vv. 
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